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"A neat, clean ap- 
pearance is a most 
valuable asset to 
our business. The 
benefits derived 
therefrom are 


many.’ 














"We have always 
felt that quality 
lumber should have 
just as much pro- 
tection and care as_ |! 
fine furniture. This 
feeling prevails with | 
every man in our |! 

organization." 1 
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[See story on page 383 





Office and yard of Pearl Road Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, awarded First Prize in 
Clean Yard Contest conducted by the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
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A Comprehensive Service 
To the Forest Industries 








Forest Engineering. 

Timber Estimating. 

Timber Appraising. 

Forest Mapping. 

Aerial Forest Surveying. 

Timber Financing. 

Management of Lumbering Operations. 
Management of Timberland Estates. 
Purchase or Sale of Timberlands. 


Explorations and Timber Prospecting. 
Consulting Work. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet describing 
nature of our services. 


James D. LA C E Y & 60. 
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oved \BusinessCOM 
| -to those who 
i! =| Go AFTER It, 


That's one undisputed fact salvaged 
from the business of 1930. Ply- 
wood sales for new buildings and re- 
modeling jobs are already helping | 
aggressive lumber dealers restore 
their business to normalcy and will 
continue to help them as long as they 
remember that the “‘go-getter”’ gets. 








If you are not fully aware of the 
possibilities offered by plywood, get 
the facts today. You'll soon be get- 
ting the business. Thousands of new 
buildings to be erected this year will 
give you a ready—and profitable— 
market for this finest of building ma- 
terial. 
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Using Quality 
Materials To Build 
Trade and Prestige 


NE of America’s great merchants 
C) used as a slogan “The quality of 

merchandise is remembered long 
after the price has been forgotten.” The 
first impulse is to interpret this slogan as 
applying to goods of superior quality, but 
the buyer is quite as likely to remember 
inferior goods long after he has forgotten 
that they were cheap. The slogan, there- 
fore, works both ways, so that the mer- 
chant gains in prestige by selling good 
merchandise and loses it by the sale of 
inferior goods. 

Sometimes it is said that there is no 
profit in the first sale to a new customer 
because the profit is consumed in getting 
him. This statement requires some quali- 
fication, doubtless; but the fact remains 
that the most profit in any retail business 
comes from repeated sales to satisfied 
customers. It is the acme of salesman- 
ship to please and satisfy the buyer and 
thus bring him back for additional pur- 
chases. This principle has an even 
broader application because the pleased 
customer commonly tells other buyers of 
his satisfaction, while the dissatisfied 
buyer is apt to be vociferous in his 
“knocking.” 

There is no essential conflict between 
the permanent interests of the retail mer- 
chant and his patrons. It pays the user 
to buy at the same time that it pays the 
merchant to sell goods that will prove by 
the acid test of use that they are worth 
what they cost. Not only so, but because 
in most cases the dealer is better qualified 
to judge of real values, the buyer must 
rely upon the seller to help him to choose 
the goods and materials that are best for 
the purpose in view. 

Doubtless the retail lumber business 
differs in some important respects from 
other retail lines, but it is believed that 
the retail lumberman has both greater 
opportunities and greater responsibilities 
in the matter of advising purchasers of 
his merchandise than has almost any 
other dealer. His opportunities are 
greater because he carries a great variety 
of materials that may be used for like 
purposes, but that nevertheless differ 
enough in qualities and adaptabilities to 
require intelligent discrimination in their 
use. His responsibilities are greater be- 
cause the use of a small amount of in- 
ferior material in its construction may 
greatly reduce the value of the entire 
structure. 

It is believed that the people generally, 
in the United States at least, are coming 
to a better appreciation of quality in 
everything they buy, wear and use; the 
trend is away from cheapness and in- 
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feriority. So far, therefore, as the lum- 
bermen stress excellence in the materials 
they sell and superiority in the methods 
of using them in construction they «ure 
not only in harmony with the current 
trend but they are promoting true econ- 
omy and furthering both their own and 
their customers’ best interests. 





Exposing the “Secrets” 
of Mail Order Lumber 
Merchandising 


OMETIMES tthe | sleight-of-hand 
performer, after mystifying specta- 


tors with his tricks, takes them into 
his confidence and shows them “how it is 
done.” Then the tricks look so simple 
that the wonder is that anybody ever was 
taken in by the performer. The explana- 
tion, often at least, is found in the fact 
that the attention of the spectators is 
directed away from the act of the per- 
former that really works the deception. 
This, with the deception due to distance, 
makes the trick successful. 

To many retailers the methods of mail 
order houses, in merchandising homes for 
example, have sometimes looked like 
sleight-of-hand. Of course, this is less 
true than formerly, for dealers who have 
investigated sales in their own communi- 
ties have found that there not only was 
no deception or trickery, but not even any 
cutting of price below that charged by 
the local dealers. In most cases it has 
been found that the mail order house 
used in part at least methods that the 
dealers themselves might have used and 
with fully as much success. 

An interesting and instructive feature 
of the meeting of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association last week was 
an address by a man formerly employed 
by a mail order house in selling houses 
and other buildings in competition with 
the dealers he addressed. In fact, he 
uppears to have mentioned specific sales 
made by him for the mail order house 
that could be definitely recalled and 
identified. 

From the statements made by the 
speaker referred to it is quite clear that 
intelligent advertising, enterprising sales- 
manship, including a careful surveying 
of community sales possibilities, and the 
furnishing of plans and funds for financ- 
ing, were the essential elements in the 
mail order house’s success. The same 
means and methods are available to the 
retail lumberman and if they are used 
by the local dealer they will be as effec- 
tive for him as for the outsider; perhaps 
more so. It is a fair inference also that 


unless the local dealer makes the best use 
of these facilities he may expect to lose 
to outsiders trade in his own territory. 
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Making Baby’s 
Arrival Momentous 
Community Event 
Lis stil is ond Whely will xs 


tinue to be the most momentoys 

event in the mundane life of the 
human offspring. It is still also a mo. 
mentous event in the lives of the father 
and mother, and he is a sorry dad and 
she a sorry mother who does not firmly 
believe that their child is destined to make 
the name distinguished in human annals 
and its birthplace historical. There never 
has been and never can be another such 
child. 

If the arrival of a child is a signif- 
cant event in the lives of its parents, it 
is not without significance to the com- 
munity in which it is born. The coming 
of a child revolutionizes the home; it 
gives purpose and direction to all plans 
and ambitions of the household. Begin- 
ning with nurture of their young hope. 


ful, the aspirations of the fond parents ! 


are only circumscribed by the horizon of 
the universe. Secretly if not openly they 
set about to make sure that it shall be 
the most brilliant, the most accomplished 
and the most successful of men or wo- 
men. 

One more mouth to feed, one more 
body to clothe and shelter, another child 
to educate makes the new arrival a sub- 
ject of interest to everybody in the com- 
munity. The physician officiates at the 
arrival, the minister at the christening 
and every business and professional man 
and woman caters to the needs. or cor- 
tributes to the health, happiness and con- 
tentment of the little one. And withal, 
the varied interest in the young is not in 
all its aspects merely professional or com- 
mercial. The world does love children 
and everybody in the depths of his heart 
envies the young parents of the tiny tot, 
especially if it be their first. 

There is little likelihood that the in- 
portance of baby’s arrival will be under- 
estimated by its parents and paternal and 
maternal relatives of different degrees of 
consanguinity. Sometimes, however, the 
community or people in general take the 
coming of children in a matter-of-fact 
way. Congratulations are offered and tt 
may be, compliments passed; but little 
is done to make the event historical in 
the commmunity, as it should be and ol 
right is. 

But once in a while the right note is 
struck by some local genius and the entire 
commmunity joins in, as if to prove that 
leadership only was awaited. It was this 
way in two Chicago suburbs with respect 
to the founding of the “Baby-of-the 
Month Club” described in last weeks 
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ste. Of course, being born is a serious 
enough business in itself, but not too ser- 
iotts; not so much so as to leave no place 
jor fun in celebration of the event. Any- 
how, the people of LaGrange and West- 
ern Springs, Ill., have found a means of, 
shall we say, promoting the oldest inter- 
ests of humanity, and they are having 
some fun doing it. 

What has been done in the two towns 
mentioned might be as readily achieved in 
almost any other community. dut 
whether any other community chooses 
to use the same idea or not, its simplicity 
suggests the existence of opportunities in 
every community for stimulating interest 
in the services offered by local merchants, 
professionals and institutions. The scheme 
referred to has the special merit at just 
this time of getting the people’s minds 
onto pleasant subjects and creating a sen- 
timent more favorable to commercial ac- 
tivity. 
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Working With 
Schools for Better 
Farm Buildings 


ESEARCH and investigation have 
[~ laid the foundation in facts for 
great improvements in farm build- 
ing that are far from being realized in a 
practical way. While many farm families 
now live in better houses and provide 
better shelter than formerly for both ani- 
mals and implements, there is still much 
room for improvement in the construction 
and arrangement of farm _ buildings. 
Though there is no lack of information 
about farm buildings, this information re- 
mains to be translated into actuality. 
What has been needed, apparently, to 
induce farmers to build better homes and 
more economical farm buildings has been 
such a go-between as the lumberman who 
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would carry to the farmer, perhaps in the 
form of demonstration, the methods of 
building developed in the agricultural 
schools and experiment stations. The 
lumberman can hardly perform this func- 
tion effectively unless he goes to a farm 
building school himself. It is this that 
the retail lumbermen of Texas have been 
doing for several years. | 
Many lumbermen, doubtless, have been 
making use of the bulletins available on, 
farm structures, but the Texas dealers 
have gone farther, as have some other 
groups, in fitting themselves as advisers 
in building for the farmers of their com- 
munities. It is to be doubted whether 
any lumberman is likely to realize fully 
the opportunities awaiting him in the 
farm field without some such preparation 
as the Texas dealers have made. At any 
rate, however, all lumbermen will find the 
story, elsewhere in this paper, of the re- 
cent Texas short course an inspiring one. 





Louisiana Supreme Court De- 
cides Reforestation Case 


New OrLeaAns, Feb. 24.—The power to ad- 
judge a breach of contract is judicial and apper- 
tains to the courts not to the grantors of rights, 
declared the Louisiana Supreme Court, in up- 
holding the district court in Caldwell Parish in 
its decision restraining the Louisiana tax com- 
mission from declaring the reforestation contract 
of the Urania Lumber Co. voided and assessing 
back taxes for the years 1913 to 1929 inclusive 
on 6,990 acres of land involved. The high court 
also upheld the ruling of the lower court which 
had denied the Louisiana conservation depart- 
ment an intervention in the case, which was 
declared an attempt to change the nature of the 
case, 

The Urania Lumber Co., of which Henry 
Hardtner is president, brought a suit for in- 
junction in the district court to restrain the tax 
collector there and the Louisiana tax commis- 
sion from increasing the assessed valuation of 
6,990 acres of land to $4.25 instead of $1 an 
acre as provided for in a reforestation contract 
entered into as of Jan. 1, 1913, for a 40-year 
period, and from collecting back taxes for the 
period on the $3.50 increase totaling in excess 
of $8,000. The plaintiff maintained it had 
complied with the terms of the contract, had 
obtained certain certificates from the conserva- 
tion department from time to time showing that 
the contract had been lived up to, and that the 
removal of certain timber from a portion of the 
tract in 1928 was done with the consent and 
approval of the conservation department. The 
company also asked for redress in regard to 
certain other non-contract acreage alleged to 
have been over-assessed. 

_ The position of the Louisiana tax commission 
in the case was summed up on six points: that, 
it as contended by the Urania Lumber Co., 
500,000 feet were cut from 240 acres of timber 
land in 1928, then this land was not denuded in 
1913, and a fraud was committed by its inclusion 
in the contract; that the amendment to the con- 
stitution (1921) permitting cutting of timber on 
lands under contract is not retroactive as re- 
gards contracts already in effect but only as to 
luture contracts made under those provisions ; 
that if the law applied, then the valuations for 
assessment of the timber and lands should have 
een agreed upon with the State taxing authori- 
ties before the timber was cut; that there was 
no authority in law or the contract for cutting 
the timber; and, that the sanction of the police 


jury (a party) was rescinded on March 4, 1929. 

The department of conservation filed an in- 
tervenor in the case on Feb. 4, 1930, alleging 
violation of the reforestation contract by the 
Urania Lumber Co. and asking that the contract 
be declared voided. The Urania Lumber Co. 
had asserted that the jurisdiction of the refor- 
estation contracts rested solely with the con- 
servation department. The intervention was 
opposed on the grounds of its late date, and that 
it changed the nature of the suit. 

The district court ruled against the interven- 
ing petition due to its late date and on the 
grounds that it changed the nature of the suit. 
It held, in the main case, that a contract can 
not be ignored as long as it is in force, and it 
must be canceled by court. “This court has 
not passed upon the question of whether the 
plaintiff has violated this contract or not,” said 
the decision. The district court also ruled in 
favor of the Urania company on the non-con- 
tract lands assessment contentions. 

The decision of the supreme court was em- 
phatic in upholding that of the lower court, 
both as to the intervention and the inability of 
any agency other than the courts to terminate 
a contract. The high court pointed out the 
way is open for a proceedings in law to de- 
termine whether or not the contract has been 
violated. Whether this course will be taken by 
the conservation department has not been dis- 
closed yet. 

Under the terms of the reforestation contract, 
violations of its provisions by the owner calls 
for the collection of back taxes on an assessed 
valuation for the expired period comparable to 
valuations set on like lands in the same region. 
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Optimistic at Los Angeles 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Los ANGELES, CALIr., Feb. 25—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor was reported lower 
for the last week than for the preceding week, 
and cargo arrivals about the same figure, ac- 
cording to 24 local firms whose report was 
released today. Unsold lumber totaled 7,274,000 
board feet and incoming cargoes 11,475,000 
board feet. There were eight cargoes of fir, 
with 10,375,000 feet, board measure, and three 
cargoes of redwood with 1,100,000 board feet. 
The number of vessels laid up dropped to 53 
and one operating off shore. Building permits 
show a total of $2,890,951. A general feeling 
of optimism in local lumber circles is mani- 
festing itself and expressions of opinion are 

that a definite upward trend is under way. 


Oil Development Booms Lum- 
ber Business 


NacocpocHes, TEX., Feb, 23.—Many lumber 
mills of East Texas are busy filling orders for 
derrick timbers, dressed lumber and other ma- 
erials required in the new oil fields of Rusk 
and Gregg counties and in the towns that are 
booming because of the extensive oil operations 
that are now on foot in nearly all of the 
counties of this part of the State. The lumber 
industry has been stimulated to such an ex- 
tent that mills which were closed down on ac- 
count of the general business depression have 
resumed operations to fill orders for the oil de- 
velopment area. One lumber company has or- 
ders for the manufacture of special patterned 
material for twenty derricks for an oil com- 
pany that is preparing to drill that number of 
wells in the new Joiner field of Rusk County. 
The rush of new buildings in more than a dozen 
towns is also causing a big demand for lumber. 





Retires as Company President 


PortLAND, Ore., Feb. 25.—In order that he 
may devote his entire time to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, of which he is 
president, A. C. Dixon retired as _ president- 
manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber .Co., Eu- 
gene, Ore., and was elected one of its vice 
presidents, with R. A. Booth. R. E. Danaher, 
of Detroit, Mich., was elected president and will 
direct the operating policies of the company. 
H. A. Dunbar was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. The members of the board of directors, 
all re-elected, are: R. E. Danaher, R. A. 
Booth, A. C. Dixon, P. S. Brumby, E. B. Tan- 
ner, C. H. Davis, jr.; Frank H. Buck, W. F. 
Peacock, and H. A. Dunbar. 





Southwestern lowa Election 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa, Feb. 26.—At the 
closing session here today of the annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, officers were elected as 
follows: 

President—Cole A. Berry, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Vice president—Frank Olson, Logan, Iowa. 

Secretary-treasurer—Charles Glattly, Cres 


ton, Iowa (re-elected). 

Directors (for three years)—Paul Phillips, 
Henderson; Lyle M. Cassat, Clarinda; and 
A. E. Hesse. Earling. Two year term—Hor- 


ace Greenwood, Emerson. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Plans for Livestock Sales Pavilion 

Our community is considering the building 
of a stock sales pavilion with a circular 
arena about 40 feet in diameter, and bleach- 
ers seating approximately 1,000. 

Do you know where we can secure plans 
for such a building?—INQUIRY No. 2,593. 

[This inquiry comes from a retail lumber con- 
“cern in Kansas. Information at hand indicates 
that the extension service of the Nebraska Ag- 
ricultural College supplies plans for structures 
of the kind described. It is possible that there 
are other sources of plans of this description. 
This inquiry is published to give readers an op- 
portunity to supply the information asked for. 
The inquirer has been referred to lumber man- 
facturing concerns that have prepared plans for 
other farm buildings, with the thought that pos- 
sibly they would be prepared to make plans, if 
they haven't them already, for the sales pavil- 
ion. The name of the inquirer will be fur- 
nished on request.—EbITor. ] 


Money Scarce, Not Orders 


We have been told too often how to run 
our business. A few years back you told us 
to sell on the instalment plan. I cry, lucky 
we are that we did not take your advice. 


We are turning down orders every day. 
No trouble to sell. The trouble is to get the 
cash. 


We are taught or told to do this and that, 
and we do it. They told Mary Ann to go 
out to swim, but she could not do it for there 
was no water. You say 1931 is going to be 
a good year for the fighter. You have no 
foundation to substantiate this. Money makes 
the old mare go. There is no money in urban 
districts. 

Of course your suggestions will help, but 
we have so many under our hat now it will 
keep us busy putting them in effect. Any 
urban firm that goes full steam ahead must 
be mighty careful or it will hit a stump. 

You can’t do business without money— 


credit. Neither business nor farmer can get 
bank loans. Small, independent banks are 


going bunk all over the country. Small banks 
can not accommodate their trade and have 
deposits fall off. 

With the farmer's produce as low as it is, 
his buying power is nil. Wheat costs Minne- 
apolis mills 70 cents per bushel at the mill. 
Four bushels make a barrel of flour at a cost 
of $2.80. Red dog and bran pay the over- 
head. Flour costs the consumer $6 to $6.50 
per barrel. The retailer has 10 to 15 cents 
per sack profit. You are a smart fellow at 
figures. Please tell us how much profit per 
barrel the mills make. 

Magnolia petroleum 
$5.50 at the factory, freight $8.80 per 
and the unions run the railroads. 
tell us full steam ahead. 

If I had a barrel of money and no other 
use for it for 3 or 4 years, I would go out 
and sell, take notes at 8 percent interest, add 
this to my profit, and would soon have an- 
other barrel. 

Please don’t tell us how to run our busi- 
ness. We will attend to that. You tell the 
urban banks how to get money and business 
will steam ahead all right, all right.—INQuIRY 
No. 2,591. 

[The foregoing observations are made by the 
president of a Wisconsin retail lumber concern 
in a town of about 5,000. Though he refers to 
scarcity of money in “urban” districts, some of 
his observations imply that rural districts also 
are suffering from the same cause. 

Selling homes on the instalment plan is not 
a new thing, though in some of its aspects it 
is new to retail lumbermen. Probably, more 
homes have been bought on credit than for 
cash during several decades. In some sections 
of the country retailers have been compelled to 
find a way to finance credit sales of homes or 
allow sales of building materials to be made 
by outside concerns. If there can be any jus- 
tification for selling on credit it would appear 
to be justifiable in the case of homes. Such 
objection as has been made to instalment sell- 


coke briquets cost 
ton, 


And you 


ing has been directed to sales of luxuries and 
of goods that are consumed while being paid 
ior. 

This lumberman says emphatically that “you 
can't do business without money—credit.” The 
main difference between instalment selling and 
straight mortgage procedure is that in instal- 
ment selling the indebtedness is reduced steadily 
by means of small monthly payments, instead 
of becoming due and payable in full at a stated 
date. Instalment selling for lumbermen has 
been advocated merely as a means of selling 
homes, which, as this lumberman says, can not 
be sold without credit. 

During recent months volumes have been 
written and spoken about the causes and reme- 
dies for the current situation. The greater the 
responsibility of writer or speaker, the greater 
his modesty in diagnosing the causes and in 
proposing the remedies. The AMERICAM LUM- 
BERMAN wishes to be helpful, but it makes no 
claims to omniscience. It realizes that there are 
many apparent discrepancies and maladjust- 
ments in the industrial and social organization 
and would glady and speedily, if it could, point 
the way to their removal. It has confidence 
that conditions are improving and does not at- 
tribute the present situation to malignant fate. 
The world has been moving rather rapidly in 
most fields of human activity during the last 30 
or 40 years, and some of the machinery has 
got out of alignment, apparently. Perahps in 
the process of adjustment a way will be found 
to supply farmers with flour at a price com- 
mensurate with the price they receive for the 
wheat from which it is made. It is possible 
also that in due course the money of the coun- 
try will work its way back into productive 
channels, including the country banks, so that 
the legitimate needs of industry may be ade- 
quately met.—Epitor.] 


. . 
Weight Per Foot of Moldings 

It has become necessary that we determine 
the approximate weight per foot of the various 
moldings shown in the standard molding book, 
when made from pine, oak, birch ete., and as we 
have never seen a table giving the actual net 
lumber footage per foot of molding, we hoped 
that someone might have already determined 
the cross sectional area in square inches from 


which we could compute the information we 
require. 

By using a planimeter we can obtain the area 
from the book you sent us, but that would be 
a very laborious process which we had wanted 
to avoid. 

If you know of any such table, kindly state 
the source of supply.—INQUIRY No. 2,588, 

[The foreging request comes from a Wiscon- 
sin manufacturer of millwork. Evidently, the 
inquirer wants data or a formula for deter- 
mining the actual contents in board feet of the 
finished molding. The name of the inquirer 
will be supplied on request.—Eb1ror.] 


Grading Rules for Osage Orange 

Referring to Osage orange, can this be got 
out in commercial or regular lumber sizes? If 
so, we should be pleased to learn something 
about it, what sizes it would be manufactuerd 
to, what the grades would be and what the 
prices would be on car lots on a rate from our 
town.—INQUIRY No. 2,592. 

[This inquiry comes from an Illinois retail 
lumber dealer. The Osage orange tree some- 
times attains a height of 50 to 60 feet, with a 
short trunk 2 to 3 feet in diameter. It is native 
to a restricted region in the Southwest, but has 
been planted in practically every State east of the 
Rockies, chiefly for hedges. The wood is exceed- 
ingly hard, very strong, flexible, coarse grained 
and very durable. It is of a bright orange 
color turning brown on exposure, with a thin 
light yellow sapwood. The wood is largely used 
for fence posts and railway ties, and wheel 
stock. Formerly it was used by the Osage and 
other Indians west of the Mississippi for bows 
and war clubs. The bark of the root is used 
as a yellow dye and the bark of the trunk is 
sometimes used in tanning leather. The wood 
has been used for wagon felloes, and for some 
other special purposes. It is not commonly 
reported in the production figures compiled by 
the government. Relatively few trees are of 
saw log size, and therefore, the uses of the 
wood are practically limited to the purposes 
mentioned. So far as known no specific pro- 
vision has been made for the grading of lumber 
produced from Osage logs. Of course the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association's rules 
could be applied by special agreement. The 
name of the inquirer will be supplied on request. 
Epitor. ] 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Yard Demand for Southern Pine Steadily Improving; 
Price Situation Unsatisfactory 


Southern pine mills continue to report sales much ahead 
of production—21 percent above in the week ended Feb. 
21—with production running about one-third less than last 
year’s at identical mills. Middle West yards have been 
more generally in the market, and there are now a few 
more orders coming from the East, especially for larger 
sizes. Yards in the South are buying well, but business in 
the North is still slow. Recently there have been some 
large orders booked for new oil fields opening in Texas, and 
more are expected. Railroads are making many inquiries, 
and have begun to place some orders. Export trade has 
been rather slow. Prices of yard trade items have shown 
some weakness, and their present level is far from satisfac- 
tory to the mills. 


Shipments of Western Pines Continue to Exceed Cut; 
Shop Demand Improving 


There was some falling off in Inland Empire business 
during the week ended Feb. 21, identical mill groups report- 
ing that week bookings equal to 55 percent of those for the 
corresponding week of last year, while in the week ended 
Feb. 14 the percentage was 72. There is said to have been 
some increase in middle West demand, especially for shop, 
while Idaho pine is selling a little better. In the period 
ended Feb. 25, Pondosa inch D selects strengthened, but 
the other grades were mostly lower, as was shop. In Idaho 
pine inch selects and No. 1 there was practically no move- 
ment of prices, but Nos. 2 and 3 were a trifle stronger. 

California pine mills continue to sell about three times 
their production, and as stocks are gradually being reduced 
the market is showing firmness. : 


Coast Mills Book Larger Volume of Foreign Orders; 
Domestic Trade Draggy 


West Coast mills sold 14.5 percent more than their cut 
during the week ended Feb. 21, compared with 13.8 above 
the preceding week. The cut was about 41 percent of 
capacity, compared with 39 percent the preceding week. 
Bookings of identical mills showed a gain of about 8 per- 
cent over those of the preceding week. 

The increased bookings came wholly from the export 
trade, as export orders were more than-40 percent above 
the preceding week’s. Reports say that both China and 
Japan have been buying better than in a long while, and 
that inquiry from these markets is very promising. Janu- 
ary exports totaled 74.8 compared with 102.7 million feet 
in January of 1930, the decrease being accounted for in 
two markets, Australia, down 15 million feet, and Japan, 
down 16 million feet, but European takings were off about 
6 million feet, and there were gains in other destinations. 

Intercoastal trade in the week ended Feb. 21 was slightly 
smaller than in the preceding week, and is now much dis- 
turbed by the throwing open of space rates. The general 
report is that the rate will be $11, but there is mention -of 
$10, and with no certainty as to laid-down costs, both sell- 
ers and buyers are reluctant to enter into commitments. 
Falling rates have aggravated the tendency to concede on 
prices. The California market is making a fair showing, 
building permits increasing and thus lumber consumption, 
so that stocks are lower and prices firm. The January 
Movement to the Atlantic coast was about 20 percent 
larger, and that to California about one-third smaller, than 
in January last year. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42 and 43; 


Rail trade continues slow, as better inquiry has not yet 
resulted in larger bookings. Competition is keen, and 
prices in the period ended Feb. 23 were mostly softer. 
Flooring and No. 1 boards were off about 50 cents average 
and drop siding off about 30 cents, but there was a gain in 
No. 1, 2x4-inch dimension of about 15 cents. 


Eastern Spruce Quotations Show a Further Decline; 
Output Is Small 


While production of eastern spruce is now quite light, 
demand is so slack and competition so keen that there has 
been a further weakening in the market. The marking up 
of West Coast lumber during the last couple of months, as 
a result of advancing intercoastal rates, improved the po- 
sition of eastern softwoods, but the rate has now been 
thrown open by conference lines, and low rates are being 
made. Eastern spruce frame schedules have declined to 
about $36 to $37 base, and random 2x3- and 4-inch dimen- 
sion is soft at $27. Boards of all kinds are cheap, but there 
is more steadiness in quotations on clapboards. Boxboard 
trade is dull, but has been showing a slight improvement. 


Carolina Pine Bookings This Year Have Exceeded Cut; 
Air Dried Roofers Slow 


Production at identical North Carolina pine mills during 
the first six weeks of the year was only 61 percent as much 
as in the same period of last year, while bookings made 86 
percent of last year’s. Total bookings were 8 percent 
above, and shipments 33 percent above, the output, and 
the unfilled orders Feb. 14 amounted to nineteen days’ 
average production. Advancing freight rates on West 
Coast lumber, it was hoped, would improve the position of 
the Carolina mills, but there has been a weakening in these, 
and keen competition has been forcing down the prices of 
items that hitherto have remained firm. Buying by box 
plants has continued light, and there is considerable hesi- 
tation among retailers, very little business coming from 
New England. Flooring moves fairly well, but there is 
little call for framing, good rough lumber or roofers. 

Georgia air dried roofers are in poor demand, with the 
6-inch selling at about $11.50 or $12, Macon, but there has 
recently been a slight improvement in the call for dimen- 
sion. Good weather has resulted in larger output by small 
mills, but production of the larger plants continues quite 
small, and they do not plan to increase it until there has 
been an improvement in prices. 


Automotive Industry Increases Its Purchases of Hard- 
woods; Building Trades Dernand Poor 


Southern hardwood sales in the week ended Feb. 21 were 
45 percent in excess of the production, but northern sales 
were not much above half the production. Competition for 
business is quite keen, and some eager sellers are reported 
to have shaded quotations still further in the last week. 
Orders from the automobile plants have increased consider- 
ably, and the furniture plants continue good buyers. The 
new styles of radio are taking much less hardwood, so that 
demand from that industry is small. There has been fur- 
ther but slight gain in the movement to millwork and 
flooring plants and the retailers, but building trades 
demand as a whole is dull, and there was a reduction in 
oak flooring prices in the last week. Northern maple 
flooring sales in January were 3 percent larger than those 
in January last year, but were 17 percent lower prices. 
Export trade has recently shown a decline. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 72 to 75 
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New Company Organized at 
Spokane 


WasH., Feb. 21.—This city has 
long been recognized as the leading manufactur- 
ing center of millwork and specialty wood prod- 
ucts of Pondosa and Idaho white pine in the 
Inland Empire. That it is continuing to grow 
in this respect is evidenced by the announce- 
ment during the last week of the organization 
of the Spokane Pine Products Co., of this city. 
The new company has acquired the property of 
the Home Sash & Manufacturing Co. and ex- 
pects to have its plant in operation about 
March 1. 

The company will manufacture knocked-down 
window and door frames; sash, both knocked- 
dewn and set-up, moldings, trim and various 
wood specialties. 

The personnel of the new company is made 
up of Inland Empire pine operators of high 
standing in both lumber and millwork manu- 
facturing fields, and likewise in the trade dis- 
tributing these products. The president is J. M. 
Brown, of Spokane, who is also president of 
the Long Lake Lumber Co., with sawmill plants 
at Spokane and Long Lake, Wash., which pro- 
duce about 40,000,000 feet annually, and has 
been an outstandingly successful operation dur- 
ing the last decade. Mr. Brown has been a 
successful operator in Spokane and vicinity for 
many years. He has a wide acquaintance and 
friendship among lumbermen the country over. 
He has been particularly prominent in the order 
of Hoo-Hoo, having served as Snark of the 
Universe from September, 1927 to September, 
1928. In the counsels of that fraternity he is 
accredited with having effected an extremely 
constructive administration, and did much to 
develop the local Hoo-Hoo club plan. 

The vice president of the new company is 


SPOKANE, 


Ek. C. Wert. Mr. Wert is also vice president 
of the Long Lake Lumber Co., and has been 
associated with Mr. Brown in that company 
since its beginning. In addition to being vice 


president of Long Lake Lumber Co. Mr. Wert 
is that company’s sales manager, and is a well 





a 





J. M 

Spokane, 

President of the 
New Company 


BROWN, W. J. JOHNSON, 

Wash Spokane, Wash.; 

Secretary-General 
Manager 


known and active member of the Spokane lum- 
ber fraternity. 

Secretary and general manager of the Spo- 
kane Pine Products Co. is W. J. Johnson, Tor 
a number of years Mr. Johnson was sales man- 
ager for the A. C. White Lumber Co., of Dover, 
Idaho. That company was a pioneer in the 
manufacture of Pondosa pine window and door 
frames, and during one period was the largest 
producer of these items in the Inland Empire. 
Mr. Johnson had charge of the plant and sales 
for this company. As a boy, he began his 
career as a lumberman back in Portland, Me. 
A short time later he was connected with a 
wholesale lumber company in Chicago, going 
from there to a southern pine operation, where 
he spent a few years in the manufacturing end 
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of the business. He comes into the new or- 
ganization with a wide knowledge of the mill- 
work game gained’ from years of experience, 
both in manufacturing and selling. 





Pioneer Company Re-elects Its 


Officers 


SpoKANE, WaASH., Feb. 21.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., this city, was held here last Mon- 
day and officers were re-elected as follows: 
J. P. McGoldrick, president; J. D. Bronson. 
Stillwater, Minn., vice president; R. C. Lam- 
mers, secretary; C. A. Rockstrom, assistant 
secretary ; M. T. McGoldrick, treasurer and as- 
sistant manager. The officers also constitute 
the board of directors of this company. 

M. T. McGoldrick, treasurer and assistant 
manager, is the son of J. P. McGoldrick, presi- 
dent of the company. The McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., one of the pioneers in the manufacture of 
Inland Empire pine, has for its slogan, “Mc- 
Goldrick Quality Lumber Endures From Gen- 
eration to Generation.” 

J. P. McGoldrick is one of the most widely 
known and best loved lumbermen in the entire 
western part of the United States. Many years 
ago he started out selling lumber in the Minne- 
apolis territory; then came to Spokane, and built 
up the McGoldrick Lumber Co., one of the 
outstanding lumber organizations of the Inland 
Empire. More than twenty-five years ago Mr. 
McGoldrick was one of the leaders in organiz- 
ing the pine manufacturers for association work, 
development of standard grades, and other asso- 
ciation activities. The outgrowth of these was 
the organization of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association in 1906. Throughout 
the twenty-five years of its existence, J. P. 
McGoldrick has played a very large part in 
guiding its affairs. 

As a manufacturer of Idaho white pine and 
Pondosa pine, together with Inland Empire fir 
and larch, the McGoldrick Lumber Co. has al- 
ways been one of the leading factors in the In- 
land Empire. 

It has often been said that one of the things 
that has brought trouble to the lumber indus- 
try has been the fact that lumber manufactur- 
ers were so interested in the production end of 
the business that they did not attach enough 
importance to the merchandising of their prod- 
ucts and placed distribution in very much a 
secondary position. One of the factors in the 
extremely successful record of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co. was that J. P. McGoldrick was pri- 
marily a salesman, coming from the selling end 
of the lumber business into the manufacturing 
end, and therefore, with the merchandising view- 
point. Mr. McGoldrick has always pointed out 
that the expenditure of large sums by lumber 
manufacturers to reduce their cost of produc- 
tion avails them nothing if they give away this 
advantage, and more with it, to the buyer by 
cutting the price an equal or greater amount. 


ls Trustee for Red Cedar Manu- 


facturers 


RipGEFIELD, WASH., Feb. 21.—H. J. Bratlie, 
of the Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., here, has been 
re-elected by the red cedar lumber manufac- 
turers to represent them on the board of trus- 
tees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion during 1931. 

The Bratlie Bros. Mill Co. is one of the 
aggressive manufacturers and merchandisers of 
red cedar lumber and shingles. It was the first 
to recognize the advantages of protecting its 
fine bevel and bungalow siding so it reaches 
the consumer undamaged and 100 percent 
usable, and was the originator of the end-pro- 
tective hood feature. The problem was worked 
out satisfactorily, and now the “Surety Bond” 
brand “Protekt-Wrapt” red cedar siding pack- 
age is familiar to hundreds of lumber dealers 
who know the advantages of handling this 
attractively packaged merchandise. 
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Manufacturer Assists Dealers jy 
Selling Its Shingles 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 21.—The Stolty 
Manufacturing Co, (Ltd.), of this city, one of 
the old established red cedar shingle manufge. 
turing companies, made a decided change in jt; 
former policy, when in September, 1939 it 
established its sales offices in the Vancouver 
Block, Vancouver, B. C. For many years up 
until that time, the company had concentrated 
on the manufacture of shingles, which were 
marketed under various wholesale brands 
Now, however, in order to protect the respon- 
sible wholesalers and individuals who are build. 
ing up trade for its product, the company has 
established its own trade-mark, “Ruskin Brand” 
and opened a new office for the purpose of in- 
tensifying its sales efforts. The new plan makes 
possible the unified control of the product from 
the raw material to the finished article. 

The new trade-mark 
“Ruskin” is from the 
name of the town where 
the company’s manufac. 
turing plants are {o- 
cated. This identifies 
the shingles to the trade 
as a product of the com- 








H. A. STOLTZE, 
Vancouver, B. C, 
Managing Director 
Stoltze Manufacturing 
Co. (Ltd.) 





pany’s own timber and 
its own mill. The com- 
pany is building up a 
selling organization 
consisting of responsible 
wholesale firms and in- 
dividuals, who have spe- 
cialized in the sale of 
high grade shingles. This type of representa- 
tion gives the company the same advantages as 
that of district sales offices; in fact, the com- 
pany looks upon its representatives as being its 
district sales managers. 

In the Stave Lake district the Stoltze Manu- 
facturing Co. owns 50,000 acres of cedar timber 
growing at an altitude of about 1,500 feet ina 
territory where conditions are ideal for the pro- 
duction of straight grained, healthy growth 
western red cedar. The company’s method of 
logging its timber and cutting it into bolts for 
the sole purpose of shingle manufacture insures 
the production of the greatest percentage of high 
grade, edge grain shingles. 

Although “Ruskin Brand” is relatively a new 
name to the trade, the Stoltze Manufacturing 
Co. is an old, well established shingle manufac- 
turing concern with an excellent reputation and 
a modern, efficient sales organization. It has 
been manufacturing shingles for twenty years. 
It has an organization of skilled and experi- 
enced workmen, working under conditions of 
rigid inspection, and with the most modern and 
efficient manufacturing and dry kiln equipment. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
plant is the extensive storage shed capacity. 
This enables the company to keep a well as- 
sorted stock of all grades and sizes in the vafi- 
ous packs, available for prompt loading. 

A very important part of this comnany’s new 
sales plan is its co-operative method of assisting 
dealers who carry “Ruskin Brand” shingles to 
sell them to the users. The Stoltze sales organi- 
zation is not satisfied in merely getting the deal- 
er’s order for shingles. Having once estab- 
lished a tie-up with the dealer, and having sold 
him through one of its representatives, the com- 
pany proceeds to help him sell to the ultimate 
user, One part of this plan is the use of a 
direct mail campaign from the company’s gét- 
eral office, directed to contractors, carpentefs, 
architects and builders and home owners, in the 
dealer’s local territory. Samples and attractive 
counter displays are also supplied to dealers 
upon request. 
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Oral Arguments in Complaint on Western Rates 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 21.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission today listened to 
oral argument in the complaint of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association assailing lum- 
ber rates to Central Freight Association terri- 
tory and related cases. aa 

Examiners of the commission have submitted 
a proposed report recommending that the com- 
mission find certain of the C. F. A. rates from 
the West Coast unreasonable. The western 
complainants did not win all they sought in 
the examiners’ report, but a considerable part 
of it. bse ; 

Members of the commission sitting for the 
argument heard many rather vigorous state- 
ments as counsel for the western shippers pre- 
sented their case and counsel for the Southern 
Pine Association in reply insisted that the mem- 
bers of the latter association are now making 
“Cyster’s last stand” to save their markets in 
central territory, and the attorneys for the rail- 
roads sought to demonstrate the reasonableness 
of present rates from the West Coast, the South 
and South West. 

S. J. Wettrick, appearing for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and Western Pine 
association, made a strong presentation of the 
case for the western shippers, as did George T. 
Zell, who appeared for the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the 
California Redwood Association. 

R. C. Fulbright, appearing for the Southern 
Pine Association, made a dramatic appeal to 


Mr. Wettrick pointed out that the Southern 
Pine shippers are marketing their products, 
while West Coast shippers must ship their lum- 
ber to far distant points and were entitled to 
reasonable rates to central territory. Mr. Ful- 
bright insisted that there was a “hump” in the 
Southern Pine rates which ought to be removed 
by the carriers if any changes are made to re- 
move a “hump” from lumber rates from the 
West Coast to central destinations. 

Mr. Fulbright said that the western shippers 
had driven southern pine out of Nebraska and 
certain other markets, were now shipping into 
the Southwest to points where there are im- 
portant southern pine mills and seeking the 
assistance of the commission in an effort to run 
southern pine out of C. F. A. markets. 

At one point when Mr. Bell interrupted to 
say that every point was used by the western 
shippers in working out rate comparisons, Mr. 
Fulbright turned on him and declared: “I do 
not care what your rates are. I do not care 
about the Inland Empire rates. Frankly, I 
think the Inland Empire rates are too high. It 
is the Pacific Northwest that is running us out.” 


Representatives of Other Organizations 
Heard 


D. P. Connell, appearing for the Official 
Classification Lines, among other things, cited 
the decision of the commission in the complaint 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association attacking rates on lum- 











One of the exhibits at the recent annual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


Full size section of bridge timbers, showing how this material may be assembled at a plant, 
taken down and then treated. The material in the exhibit includes joint details of upper and 


lower chords, showing typical pre-framing of an 80-foot span. 


A bridge of this size recently was 


supplied for the Washington State highway commission. 





the commission to turn down tlie application of 
the western shippers, and sought to demonstrate 


that, relatively if not actually, rates from the - 


South and Southwest are now on a higher basis 
to central territory than the rates from the far 
W est. He produced figures to support his con- 
tention that the rates from the West Coast are 
too low, rather than too high. 

Mr. Wettrick countered by citing figures to 
uphold his contention that the examiners prop- 
erly found a maladjustment in lumber rates in 
central territory, complained of by his clients, 
and recommending a change in their favor. 

There were some verbal clashes, Mr. Ful- 
bright insisting that in preparing their exhibits 
the western shippers did not take proper account 
ot certain representative points, but reached to 
lar distant points for comparisons, leaving a 
misleading impression of the actual rate rela- 
tionships between West Coast and Southern 
Pine. Mr. Wettrick and Mr. Bell retorted in 
kind, declaring several times that every point 
Was covered, including those contended for by 
Mr. Fulbright. 


ber from points in Wisconsin and the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, in which the commésion 
found that certain relationships were out of line, 
but not sufficient to enable it to make a definite 
finding that the rates complained of were un- 
reasonable. Mr. Connell apparently cited this 
case on the theory that it was directly in point 
in connection with the complaint of the western 
lumber shippers in the instant case. 

Henry Thurtell, appearing for the Florida 
carriers, presented an argument in favor of 
maintaining present rates from the Florida 
peninsula. He stressed the car-mile earnings 
of the southern carriers to demonstrate that 
existing rates could not be held unreasonable. 


E. A. Smith, speaking for the southern 
roads said the complaint of the Southern 
Pine Association was an attack on _ the 
whole. rate structure from the South and 


Southwest to the great consuming markets. He 
saw significance in the fact that the Southern 
Pine complaint was not filed until after that 
of the West Coast association was in, declaring 
it was a “counter attack.” Mr. Thurtell also 


considered it significant that the rates on hard- 
woods from southern territory were not at- 
tacked. 

Mr. Smith cited a list of decisions by the 
commission that rates from southern and south- 
western points to C. F. A. territory were not 
unreasonable, and stressed the decisiow in the 
Adams-Banks Lumber Co. case, the most re- 
cently handed down. He complained that A. 
G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, who was present, did not put 
into the record comparisons between lumber 
and other commodities. Mr. Smith insisted em- 
phatically that the record overwhelmingly 
proves that the rates from southern territory 
are not unreasonable, and insisted that the earn- 
ings of the southern carriers are less than 
reasonable. 

Mr. Smith declared in conclusion that if the 
commission should find any discrimination as 
between rates from southern territory and the 
West Coast, it should not result in reduced rates 
from the South, but increased rates from the 
West. 

Mr. Bell recalled that the Santa Fe Railway 
made certain reductions to C. F. A. territory 
from Arizona, the central carriers voluntarily 
agreeing to them. When his clients sought the 
same reductions, he added, Mr. Moore went to 
the central committee and “persuaded the carriers 
not to grant us reductions.” He insisted that 
80 percent of the lumber business in central ter- 
ritory is done by southern pine. If southern 
pine manufacturers are maintaining production, 
as stated by counsel, Mr. Bell wanted to know 
where their lumber was going. 

Later Commissioner Eastman asked where 
the bulk of southern pine production was going. 
Attorney Fulbright said that during the last 
few years southern pine had found an excellent 
market for its products in the South generally 
and “that is all that saved us, and that market's 
gone now.” 





Arrangement 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 21.—North Pacific 
Coast terminal lines have joined in publication 
of North Pacific Coast freight bureau tariff 61, 
which authorizes stopping in transit to com- 
plete loading of lumber, shingles, doors and 
articles taking the same rates at a charge of 
$6.30. H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
that this arrangement applies in connection with 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Spokane, 
Portland & Southern, and affiliated lines, and 
Oregon, Washington Railway & Navigation 
Co. 

Under the rules which are scheduled to take 
effect on Feb. 28 a car of forest products 
started from one point may be stopped once at 
any intermediate point to complete loading, pro- 
vided the ultimate destination of the shipment 
is an eastern point where the rate is 51 cents 
or more per 100 pounds. The arrangement ap- 
plies, however, only when the originating line 
is given its long haul. In the case of Milwaukee 
routing it must have a haul as far east as Mo- 
bridge, S. D., and in the case of the Northern 
Pacific, as far as Laurel, Mont., which is also 
the regulation for the Great Northern. In con- 
nection with the Union Pacific route it insists 
on a haul as far east as Huntington or Spokane. 
No back hauls are permitted under this new 
tariff. 

In a measure the new regulations take the 
place of a “sorting-in-transit” arrangement that 
for years has been carried in connection with 
the milling-in-transit tariffs on lumber in effect 
in the Pacific Northwest. The charge for the 
service under the new tariff is, however, slightly 
less than charges under the old, 
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HoguiAM, WasH., Feb. 21.— 
Knotty hemlock common lumber 
was effectively used in paneling 


the private offices in the enlarge- 
ment of the office building of the 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. 
here recently. 

The Polson company is said to 
be the first mill to operate ex- 
clusively on hemlock logs, as, prior 
to the inauguration of that policy 
in this mill, it was the practice of 
Northwest mills to cut hemlock 
logs along with fir logs and often 
to mix lumber made from the two 
woods, This company’s mill has 
an annual capacity of 150,000,000 
feet; most of its output is sold in 


the Atlantic coast States and in 
Japan. Its hemlock logs come 
from the mountainous districts of 
the Olympic Peninsula and are 
very fine grained, there being 
from eight to twelve annual 
growth rings to the inch of log 
diameter. The knots are mostly 
small red knots of the encased 
type that do not come out when 
the lumber is dry, as can be 
easily determined by close scru- 


tiny of the panels in the pictures 
reproduced here. 

The office building is now 84 
feet long and 32 feet wide. The 
inside dimension of the general of- 
fice is 32x40 feet. Finish, walls, 
ceiling and floor are all of hem- 
lock. The walls and ceiling are 
painted in a light ivory shade. 
The floor is vertical grain hemlock 


which has been shellacked and 
waxed. 
From this large general office 
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Office of C. Stuart Polson, assistant manager, with diagonal pattern ceil- 
ing and Ix4 flooring of vertical grain hemlock 








Office of L. CG. 


Pavze, manager, with beamed ceiling, attractive side walls 
and wainscoting. all of hemlock 
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lts Offices 


the door opens into a hallway leag. 
ing to three private offices. The 
first at the left is that of G, RB 
Pulver, sales manager. It is 10x19 
feet in size. The beamed ceiling jg 
10-inch common hemlock, T&G, ang 
run to a bullnose pattern. The pap. 
els are also 10-inch common hem. 
lock, T&G, and run to pattern. The 
wainscoting boards look very light 
in color, but from another angle 
the same row of boards looks quite 
dark. This pleasing contrast, as 
shown by the picture, is still more 
intriguing when the actual material 
is seen. The entire interior of this 
office is shellacked and waxed. 
The next office along the hall- 
way is that of C. Stuart Polson, 
assistant manager. In size it js 
10x12 feet. The ceiling is made 
of 1x10-inch common hemlock, run 
to pattern, laid diagonally in op- 
posite directions from the center 
line of the ceiling. A large mold- 
ing around the ceiling and upper 
walls lends distinction. The panel- 
ing is also 1x10-inch common of 
the same pattern as the ceiling, 
while the wainscoting is composed 
of small panels of 1x4-inch floor- 
ing laid diagonally to produce a 
very pleasing design. The floor is 
of vertical grain hemlock. The 
ceiling, walls and floors were, 
alike, given a coating of shellac 
and afterward properly waxed. 
The third and last office along 
the hallway is that of L. G. Pauze. 
manager, and it is a source of 
much pride to him. Like the other 
offices, it is built of hemlock 
throughout. The ceiling of 1x10- 














Office of G. B. Pulver, sales manager, with beamed ceiling, paneled side 
walls, and small paneled wainscoting 
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inch common hemlock is beamed, and the walls 
are 1x10-inch common hemlock run to an at- 
tractive pattern. The wainscoting does not lend 
itself easily to description, but by inspection of 
the picture herewith an idea may be obtained 
as to how this 1x4 hemlock flooring is used to 
make up these panels. The flooring is vertical 
rain hemlock, and the whole interior, like that 
of the other private offices, is finished by treat- 
ing the lumber with shellac and then giving it a 
wax finish. : 

While in the pictures here reproduced the 
knots show quite dark, they are, in fact, mostly 
of the small red encased type, and lend much 
decoration to the panels. ; ; 

The rooms on the opposite side of the hall 
are given over to a storage vault, heating plant 

lavatory. 
~ audition to hemlock lumber, this company 
also makes good red cedar shingles—90,000,000 


of them yearly. 





Lumber Post of American 
Legion Is Organized 


Los ANGELES, CALir., Feb. 21.—Brought to- 
gether through the two-fold interests of friend- 
ship and business, thirty veterans have formed 
a local post of the American Legion, to which 
only those engaged in the lumber industry are 
eligible for membership. Known as Lumber- 
men’s Post No. 403, officers have been elected 
and a program of regular meetings outlined as 
a part of the activities for the year. Meetings 
are held every two weeks at various cafes or 
clubs where the business and social functions 
are combined with a dinner. 

Officers of the post are: Commander, J. A. 
Brush, W. E. Cooper Lumber Co.; adjutant, 
Lloyd Cole, Hammond Lumber Co.; finance 
officer, J. L. Cunningham, Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co.; first vice commander, Fred 
Morehouse, Hammond Lumber Co.; second 
vice commander, R. E. James, W. E. Cooper 
Lumber Co.; historian, Earl Sanborn, E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.; sergeant-at-arms, James 
Little, W. E. Cooper Lumber Co.; chaplain, 
Leo Hubbard, Hayward Lumber & Investment 
Co.; chairman of membership committee, Rus- 
sell Gheen, C. D. Johnson Lumber Co. 





Bird House Time at Hand 

How discarded packing boxes may be con- 
verted into many different types of attractive 
bird houses is demonstrated by the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its recent publication en- 
titled “You Can Make It for Camp and Cot- 
tage,” second of a series of booklets designed 
to bring about a closer and more economical use 
of second-hand wooden containers and odd 
pieces of lumber. 

It is pointed out that, with the approach of 
spring, now is the proper time to prepare ac- 
commodations for the feathered visitors. The 
average boy, with a few simple tools found in 
every home, a can of paint and a brush, and 
guided by plans shown in the booklet, can pre- 
pare homes for all common species of birds. 

“You Can Make It for Camp and Cottage” 
contains more than 100 plans and designs. 
Everything from camp stools to fishing tackle 
boxes can be made from the suggestions and 
working plans set out in the booklet. Desks, 
tabourets, beach sandals, folding tables, chairs 
and numerous other articles of utility and con- 
venience are included. 

According to the committee, camp directors, 
schools, civic organizations, playground associ- 
ations, and boys’ and girls’ clubs throughout 
the country have displayed considerable interest 
in the booklet and are co-operating in its dis- 
tribution. 

“You Can Make It for Camp and Cottage” 
may be obtained for 10 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or from 
district offices of the Department of Commerce 
located in principal cities of the country. 
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Say Log and Lumber Rates Must 
Be Reduced 


MeMPHIs, TENN., Feb 23—That railroad 
freight rates on logs and lumber must be reduced, 
in line with the reduction in price on all commodi- 
ties due to depressed conditions, was the con- 
sensus of members of the board of directors 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
in session yesterday in the office of J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager. It was the first meet- 
ing of the new board and F. T. Dooley, newly 
elected president presided. Practically all mem- 
bers of the board were present and joined in the 
protest against the present high freight rates on 
logs and lumber. 

It was evident at the eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the association, which was held late last 
month, that the lumber industry, through its 
traffic organization, would take a stand against 
present high freight rates and urge a reduction. 
As a result, F. T. Dooley yesterday appointed 
a strong committee of hardwood men, composed 
of ex-presidents of the association, to review 
the present rate situation and recommend steps 
to be taken immediately to bring about a reduc- 
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Memphis, and to many other points by trucks 
because of the reduced costs. This is tonnage 
that should go to the railroads, and would be 
given them if their rates were in line, and it 
is my idea, as president of this association, to 
try and obtain a revision in rates which will 
help make the lumber business profitable, and 
also bring back to the railroads tonnage that 
they have lost to their competitors. This mat- 
ter will be followed up at once, and it is 
hoped that before many weeks some action 
will be taken. 


The exact date of the next meeting of the 
board of directors of the association has not 
been fixed, but will be announced immediately 
following completion of investigation of the rate 
situation by the committee appointed by Mr. 
Dooley. 





Says Timidity Is Retarding 
Prosperity 


New York, Feb. 22.—According to the com- 
mittee on industrial relations, of the American 
Institute of Architects, of which William Orr 
Ludlow, of New York, is chairman, timidity is 
retarding prosperity. A statement by this com- 

mittee says: 
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Building, which 
should lead the way to 
recovery, lags for no 
better reason than lack 
of courage to start. 

There is no longer 
surplus of foodstuffs, 
housing, building ma- 
terials; there is plenty 
of mortgage money. 
We are not halted 
now by any material 
causes, but simply by 
timidity. We need to 
be brought to a rea- 
lization that we have 
our remedy in our own 
hands, and that we can 
have good times just 
as soon as we get over 
that paralyzing and 
invertebrate attitude 
of waiting for someone 
| else to move first. 

In building particu- 
| larly there now exists 
| the strongest possible 
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Play of what we may 
! term just hard com- 
--—— mon business’ sense. 





Buildings may now be 
erected at a saving of 
—“| 15 percent to 20 per- 

| cent over former prices 
and over what prices 
will surely be in the 
near future. It is to 
those who can and will 
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As may be noted from the accompanying reproduction of headlines in 
recent issues of the Stillwater (Minn.) Gazette, this community is do- 
ing its full part in connection with relieving the unemployment situ- 
ation. Among the other industries that have gone into full operation 
is that of the Andersen Frame Corporation, producer of the famous 


Andersen Master Frames 


tion in these rates. This committee, it is ex- 
pected, will report back to the board prior to 
March 1, at which time a definite program will 
be mapped out and followed vigorously. The 
members of the committee are Walker L. Well- 
ford, chairman, J. W. McClure, S. M. Nickey, 
Joe Thompson, of Memphis, Max D. Miller, 
of Marianna, Ark., and others. Discussing this 
matter, Mr. Dooley said: 

Freight rates on logs and lumber must be 
brought down in line with reduction in prices 
of all commodities, if the hardwood business 
is to survive and prosper. The railroads are 
sure to suffer great losses to their competi- 
tors that have sprung up in recent years, un- 
less some action is taken immediately, and it 
is my plan to push this one phase of the 
traftic association work until the railroads take 
some action. 

It is impossible at present to ship logs into 
Memphis for manufacture into lumber because 
of the high rates. Logs, as well as certain 
fabricated lumber and commodities covered by 
the generic term “lumber,” are moving into 


seize the present op- 
portunity that unusual 
profits will come. 

Practically every- 
thing that enters into 
a building may be pur- 
chased now econom- 
ically — brick, cement, 
tile, roofing, flooring, 
plumbing. Wages for 
labor have not generally decreased, and 
should not decrease if we expect to maintain 
the buying power of the average man. It is 
no secret that when jobs are few, efficiency 
increases. Therefore labor at present con- 
tributes its share to low building cost. 

Savings banks accounts are at high tide, 
mortgage money is begging for employment, 
a great majority of our people are actually 
earning now just as much as before the de- 
pression, men of wealth and many institutions 
have available funds, and yet building lags 
for no better reason than lack of courage to 
start. 

Perhaps we should remember, too, that the 
unwonted cold, hunger and disease that unem- 
ployment has forced on thousands will persist 
until we begin to apply the entirely obvious 
remedy. The second greatest industry in the 
country, building, will lead the way to re- 
covery if the public can be aroused to the fact 
that for years to come there will not be the 
same opportunity afforded for profitable build- 
ing and at the same time of helping to lift us 
as a people out of an entirely unwarranted 
mental and physical depression. 
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Retailer's Attitude 
on Direct Sales Is 
Explained by Arch 
Klumph, of the 

; Cuyahoga Lumber 
. : : Co,, Cleveland, Ohio 


The 
tion; our first meeting of 1931. 


Realm has been sitting through the Ohio retailers’ conven- 
A person always expects much of 
the Ohio for the Buckeye dealers have gone a long 
way in intelligent and practical merchandising, and Findley Tor- 
rence, the secretary, is a far-sighted business statesman. The 1931 
meeting has set a new high standard, and, if it is typical of suc- 
ceeding conventions, the meetings of this year are going to be 
unusually valuable as educational institutions. Mr. Torrence staied 
that adversity seems to stimulate the organization spirit. Retail 
lumbermen long ago discovered that their real competition lies 
outside their own ranks; and it is a short-sighted man who will 
fight his fellow dealers at a time when he needs their aid in main- 
taining and extending his own retail field. 


association; 


4n Intensive Business School 


The Ohioans proved their interest in the possibilities of joint 
action and mutual education by staying through four days of inten- 
sive convention work. The big hall in the Cleveland auditorium 
was arranged with long circuits of chairs and tables, much like a 
legislative chamber; and the Realm was interested in seeing dozens 
and scores of men making notes on the blank pages of the pro- 
grams, prepared for that very purpose. The meeting was organized 
in two ways that increased its effectiveness. The formal addresses 
were scheduled for the afternoon sessions; and on the following 
mornings there were held round-table discussions of the same 
topics, usually with the speakers 
in attendance to answer questions 
and to elaborate points which 
members brought up. Then the 
convention as a whole, instead of 
being a general combination of 
topics, was carefully organized 
about two main points which Sec- 
retary Torrence had selected 
being of central importance 
this year. 

These two points are, first, the declining volume of lumber con- 
sumption, and, second, the capture of a considerable part of that 
volume by alien distributers. 

Every person who has noted statistics on the subject knows ‘that 
national per capita lumber consumption is only about half what it 
was some fifteen years ago. Part of this decline seems inevitable, 
and nothing much can be done about it. A classic example, not so 
important in itself save as a representative of this form of loss, 
is the wooden sidewalk. No one expects to see a return of the old 
wooden sidewalk. It was at best an inefficient makeshift. For 
those uses for which other materials are clearly superior to wood, 
lumbermen themselves are favorable to the so called substitutes. 
No one will waste time trying to promote woagd for purposes to 
which it is clearly unsuited. But at least a considerable part of 
the shrinkage is in fields where wood is clearly superior. 
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Home Owning Difficulties 


There seems to have been a decline in one- and two-family frame- 
house construction. Figures are not available to indicate clearly 
the extent of this shrinkage; but the growth of apartment houses 
and of masonry construction is apparent. Urban growth, with its 
building restrictions and high land-values, accounts for part of this 
change; but it seems clear that many people will not undertake 
home ownership because of the difficulties and uncertainties of 


Buckeye Dealers Take a Large Draft of Education 
at Their Annual + The Lumber Bootlegger 
at Work + Retailers and Manufac- 
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building, and because the average detached house has not kept 
pace in comfort, convenience and design with the apartment house 
This fact takes one back rather squarely to the service which 
dealers should offer, but which in many cases they neglect. Dealers 
are taking the easiest way; easiest, that is, from the point of viey 
of their own immediate comfort and convenience. It is a difficult 
job so to organize the business that unit structures can be sold ip 
one deal; that design, financing, construction and decoration, with 
their complex sub-contracting problems, can be arranged for in one 
transaction. It is much easier to sell the lumber, and perhaps the 
building hardware and paint, and to let the owner struggle with 
architect, excavator, mason, carpenter, plumber, electrician, furnace 
man and financier; easier, that is, for the lumberman. But if the 
prospect looks hopelessly at this complex undertaking about which 
he has no knowledge or experience, and then rents an apartment, 
the lumber business suffers a further shrinkage. 


The Alien Distributer 


Even a person whose work lies in the lumber field can be sur 
prised at the extent to which alien concerns are crashing this field, 
and are pushing the established retailer to one side. Their com- 
petition is perhaps most notable in the cities, but it is appearing 
everywhere. Those of us who thought that the lumber world was 
becoming more orderly, and that the retailer had established his 
position, seem to have another guess coming. One of these alien 
businesses which has threatened us several times. but which has 
been repeatedly pushed back, is again making a strong effort 
Years ago the mail-order people made a great bid for trade with 
low prices. Retailers were scared, but in time checkmated this 
move by superior quality and service. But here come the same 
old competitors with a new bag of tricks. Their prices are no 
longer low. The more reputable ones, and they are the only ones 
really to be feared, are offering a good quality of materials. They 
are making their bid this time on service, including financing. The 
head of a big mail-order house, one of the really capable merchants 
in the country, said not so long ago that while his business over 
his whole catalog had suffered during the depressed months, his 
building department had had a big growth, and was showing 4 
healthy condition and a nice profit. There is something for all 
dealers, city and country, to consider. 

City dealers are suffering from 
and the trade of the car-lot buyer. It has been admitted Dy 
retailers that a certain rather well-defined part of this trade is 
either open business, available to wholesalers or retailers, or else 
belongs naturally to the wholesaler. Such part includes sales t0 
the Government, to railroads or for dock construction or certail 
types of fabrication. But certain manufacturers and wholesalers 
are not willing to stop there. They know that retailers distribute 
percent or more of their lumber, and that neither manufac 
turers nor communities could do without established retail service. 
But none the less these other members of the trade, when the job 
is large and they can sell direct in competition with their retail 
distributers, stand ready to do so. 


The Retail Cream 


the loss of industrial business 


io 


Arch Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., Cleveland, said it 
was rather easy to understand why these practices were followed, 
even if it was impossible to justify them on the basis of fait 
A manufacturer makes large sales because doing so is 
They are the cream of the retail business. Credits 
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the easiest way. 
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for such large sales are usually quite sound, involving no risk and 
no collection costs. There are but one or two, and never more 
than three, different items in a car. Selling such customers is 
retail business; but it is of a kind that a manufacturer can handle 
easily, so he takes it and leaves the less desirable retail business— 
the kind involving small, mixed sales, detailed service and difficult 
eredits—to the retailer. He competes with his own customer for 
the cream, and yet expects that customer to like it and to continue 
the distribution of 75 percent or more of his mill output. 

L. R. Putman, of the Southern Pine Association, stated that it 
was going to be impossible to legislate these sharp practices, or 
alien distribution by mail-order houses, out of existence; that it 
would be necessary for the retailer to out-smart this competition. 
His statement about the ineffectiveness of legislative effort was 
sharply challenged; but it seemed to the Realm that the difference 
of opinion turned upon a difference of meaning given to that teri, 
“legislation.” Used in its strict meaning, Mr. Putman is probably 
right. It is going to be difficult, if not impossible, to corner the 
markets by law. Customers do not propose to become pawns or 
chattels while the market is divided up in any such way. But, in 
a broader sense, it is possible by careful analysis and arrangement, 
with the interests of the public always considered as the interests 
of a major partner, to define and route trade in such a way that 
all the partners may profit without the exploitation of any of them. 


Sawmill Men Are Favorable 
Manufacturers are showing a keen and intelligent interest in 
this whole matter. In fact, C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La., president 
of the Southern Pine Association, and H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the same association, were present at the Ohio meeting 
and discussed it. The Southern Pine Association seems to be in 
harmony with retail contentions; as in fact other groups of lumber 
manufacturers are. If retailers distribute 75 to 80 percent of the 
lumber produced, it is but natural that manufacturers should take 
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Unfortunately some unscrupulous distribu- 
ters have been able to quote low prices to car-lot buyers, by means 
of the old and hoary practice of substituting grades and shorting 
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the count. This is being made difficult by the use of car cards 
and by grade- and trade-marking. 

The Southern Pine Association, big as it is and producing three 
and a half billion feet a year as it does, produces less than half the 
southern lumber that is marketed each year. Some thousands of 
smaller mills account for the rest. The association is now making 
it possible for these smaller mills to enter the association, and 
to have the advantage of instruction in better manufacturing and 
grading. They are held up to standard by the inspection service, 
and are allowed to use the association grade-mark. 

The southern piners are preparing a plan for closer co-operation 
with retailers; a plan for which is to be submitted to the New 
Orleans convention in March. Retailers of the country are invited 
to that meeting, and one session will be given over to them, with 
a retailer in the chair. At that time the plan will be gone over 
thoroughly, with retail opinion prominent in the discussion. There 
seems every reason to believe that these manufacturers are well 
aware of the importance of their retail customers, and are anxious 
0 co-operate with them in a program that is efficient and fair all 
around. 


The Interest of the Public 


There is one point of view, bearing upon at least part of this 
liscussion, which was expressed to me privately after the meeting, 
by a man who asked that his name should not be mentioned; 
brobably because he did not want to be misunderstood or to seem 
antagonistic to his own trade. 

‘Tm a retailer,” he said, “and naturally I want retailers to 
get all the trade that is logically coming to them. But there’s one 
‘ype of partial statement that rather makes me squirm. I'd hate 
‘o have the general run of my customers hear it. Of course 
retailers taxes; and of course the $40,000,000 invested in 
Ohio lumber retailing is important to the State. But it’s important 
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only if it’s efficient. In the last analysis, a retailer doesn’t pay 
his own taxes; he passes them on to his customers. If he uses 
this tax-paying argument to get a monopoly of trade, and then 
in the course of a year charges an unjustified margin ten or a 
hundred times his tax bill, his community has come out behind. 

“IT don’t think he does it. I think a lot of this disorganizing 
business of direct selling carries a price below what it should be 
to be self sustaining. A wholesaler gets into a pinch and is ready 
to unload at ruinously low prices; prices he couldn’t maintain on 
all his sales without going broke. It isn’t fair, and it isn’t business; 
and he has no right to demoralize retail trade by doing it. But it 
always makes me uncomfortable to hear retailers assert their 
rights to a given part of the trade, without at least mentioning 
their duties at the same time. Trade rights are rather largely 
determined by efficiency; and, while it isn’t fair to make a re- 
tailer’s trade area the dumping ground for below-cost sales, at the 
same time he can’t expect to add his full 30 or 40 percent gross 
margin, that must apply to his yard trade, to a sale which doesn’t 
share in the services of the yard. His ‘rights’ don’t go that far. 
There’s no law on the statute books, or in the books of the econo- 
mists, to protect his trade when he does nothing to earn it. In- 
efficiency is out of the picture. The sound way to meet competi- 
tion, when that competition is not actually fraudulent, is by equal 
or greater efficiency. I’m sure all these speakers at the meeting 
had these facts in mind and were taking them for granted. In 
fact one or two of them spoke of the paramount interest of the 
public. That interest is paramount; and nothing we can do to hold 
or gain trade is going to stick unless we take it into account. 
We're always ready to yell if we suspect manufacturers of dicker- 
ings whereby the price is put above the level justified by high 
efficiency and a fair margin of net, and we must expect the public 
to do the same thing. I’m all for any arrangements that will cut 
out fraud, but not for arrangements that will give inefficiency a net 
profit by cornering the market. Honest and smart merchandising 








is our best tool, and I repeat that I’m sure all the speakers would 
agree with me.” 
Practical Building Supervision 

John M. Wyman, of the American Building Association News, 
Cincinnati, in commenting upon the high cost of home financing, 
made the statement that the best way to reduce this cost is to 
stabilize the value of the house. An established financing agency, 
like the building and loan, will be able to increase the percentage 
of its loan from, say, 50 percent to 75 percent when there is ample 
assurance that full value is present. This assurance of full value 
includes good design, good location, high-grade materials and com- 
petent workmanship. 

Mr. Wyman mentioned a building and loan association in Shreve- 
port, La., that for some years has maintained fixed building 
standards and complete supervision of construction. One enduring 
advantage of this service is that it postpones repair bills for years, 
and thus gives the public a feeling of assurance in owning homes. 

A number of retailers over the country have taken various steps 
to bring their customers the same type of assurance. However 
it is created, such confidence in every community would go some 
distance in checking this shrinkage in lumber consumption. From 


that point of view, if from no other, it becomes an important 
consideration for all lumbermen. 





Lineyards Classed as "'Chains'' Under Proposed 
Legislation 


Sr. PAuL, MINN., Feb. 24.—Chain stores would be required to ob- 
tain an annual license costing $100 from the State commissioner of 
dairy and food under a bill introduced in the State senate. Any 
operator of two or more stores would be deemed a “chain or branch 
store operator” under the bill. Licenses would have to be obtained 
for all but one store. Under the terms of the bill as now written 
lumber lineyards would be included under the classification of 
“chain stores.” The measure will be opposed by members of the 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club and other lumbermen. 
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Retailers Idea Exchange 








Giving the Public the Facts 
on Building Costs 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 23.—Dealers in 
building materials and modernizing bureaus in 
a number of cities are using display space in 
local newspapers to call to the attention of the 
public the fact that labor charges and material 
prices are reduced to a level where contractors 
will quote prices on house construction from 
20 to 25 percent under quotations made 18 
months ago. 

This condition is not expected to continue 
indefinitely, and the advertisers are empha- 
sizing this point to those who may wish to take 
advantage of present economies in building and 
modernizing costs. The reader is advised that 
it is only a matter of months before the country 
may be forced into another high-pressure build- 
ing period when present prices will no longer 
be available. 

The Modernizing 


Bureau of the Duluth 


Builders’ Exchange is presenting these facts in 
a half-column advertisement each week on the 
home-building page of the Duluth News-Tri- 
bune. The advertising carries this bold head- 
line “Building Prices Are Down,” -explaining 
that the cost of materials and an excess of 
skilled labor accounts for this favorable build- 
ing situation. 

It is pointed out, among other things, that 
repairs are needed, comparatively little’ work 
having been done when skilled mechanics were 
busy on new construction. 

“New Homes Are Wanted,” is another line, 
referring to the local conditions and increasing 
population throughout the country generally 
calling for 500,000 new homes annually, as 
against a falling ratio of new dwelling construc- 
tion, which has been 25 percent off during the 
last two years. 

As is the case in other cities, the Duluth 
Modernizing Bureau offers its services and ad- 
vice to those contemplating modernizing, mak- 
ing repairs or building new homes. 





This Week’s 


Displaying the “Goods” Helps Sell Them 


The accompanying snapshop was made by an AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN representative last summer, which will explain why Alvin A. 
Hook, of the A. W. Badger Lumber Co., Morrison, IIl., appears minus 
coat and vest. The picture was taken to show how the above com- 
pany utilizes space on the parkway beside the lumber yard to display 
a sample of the chicken houses which it makes and sells, where it is 


Timely Tip 














interest passing farmers. 








sure to be seen by a great many farmers as one of the main streets 
runs past the yard. The particular chicken house shown in the picture 
is interesting in that the walls are made of wallboard, the joints being 
covered with narrow strips or battens. 
of house is liked by chicken raisers, and finds ready sale. The main 
point of the picture, however, is that it illustrates the idea of making 
sales through display of a sample finished house, a plan that works 
equally well with chicken houses of other types, as well as portable 
hog houses, self-feeders, troughs, etc., displays of which will always 





Mr. Hook said that this type 
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Co-operative Credit Plan 
Worked Out 


Louisvitte, Ky., eb, 24.—W. FE. Difford, 
secretary of the Louisville Lumbermen’s Club, 
in a discussion regarding publicity appearing in 
a local newspaper, regarding new credit plans, 
stated that while the lumbermen of Louisyille 
had been working very closely with the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association for a long time, 
and had a division in that organization, the pro- 
gram has been enlarged through co-operation of 
general building supply concerns, paint houses, 
hardware houses, and others furnishing mate. 
rials to builders and contractors. 

Under a new agreement reached, auditors of 
the credit body will each month audit the books 
of members, taking off the records of every 
contractor and builder the amounts of outstand- 
ing accounts. The member’s mere report or 
word will no longer be taken. His records will 
be used, and furthermore he has agreed not to 
accept notes, and show the account as paid, 
when it is not. Several auditors will check up 
members each month, and then compile figures, 
which will show just what the builder or con- 
tractor owes each supply house handling any 
lines of material purchased by the building in- 
terests. This plan will enable business-like con- 
tractors or builders to get everything they are 
entitled to, and the unbusiness-like concerns will 
not represent large losses to the supply houses 
under this program. 

R. A. Dabney, of the Walter L. Lacy Co, 
general supply dealers, presided at a_ well-at- 
tended meeting, Feb. 13, at which time the plan 
was fully discussed and endorsed and the deal- 
ers showed their complete willingness to aid 
the auditors to their fullest extent. 


A Record of Accomplishment 


A very interesting and attractive booklet en- 
titled “Accomplishment” is being distributed by 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association to 
its membership. It commemorates the 41st year 
of the association’s splendid service to its mem- 
bership, and to the lumber industry. A brief 
“bird's-eye” view is given of the work of each 
department of the association, embellished with 
half-tone illustrations of officers and executives, 
office quarters, convention scenes etc. The ma- 
jor departmental services maintained for mem- 
bers are grouped under the following heads: 
Legal, architectural, traffic, merchandising, leg- 
islative, insurance, arbitration, buyers’ guide. 
field, employment, news bulletin and sale of 
yards. The booklet, as well as the record of 
accomplishment which is set forth therein, are 
both highly creditable to this great association 
of retail lumbermen. 


Field Seeds and Fish Houses 


A considerable variety of side-lines, some of 
them odd ones, was noted in a recent reconnol- 
ter among lumber yards not far from Chicago. 
For example, field seeds in great variety and 
quantity were found in the warehouse of a 
yard at Sycamore, Ill. As a partial help in dis- 
posing of these goods, the seller gives away 4 
seed-testing machine, whether the visitor buys 
seeds or not. 

The yards are also enlarging their lines of 
brooder houses. One may buy a complete house, 
with doors and windows already set, or he may 
procure the lumber cut to measure, and set it 
up at the farm. 

Up at Lake Geneva, Wis., regulariy each year 
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about this time ice fishing creates demand for 
a certain kind of building. In advance of each 
springtime the cisco fishers build fishing houses. 
This is a structure about 5 feet square and 6 
feet high, with no bottom, as it sets over a hole 
in the ice. Through this hole, about one foot 
in diameter, the fisherman, seated on a stool 
and with a he 0k baited with a gold bead, fishes 
for ciscoes, a specimen of the finny tribe found 
in Lake Geneva. Sometimes as many as fifty 
of these houses may be seen on the frozen sur: 


face of the lake. 





Eight Yards Absorb One 


WarterLoo, Iowa, Feb. 23.—C. W. Chapman, 
president of the Chapman Lumber Co., on_be- 
half of the eight retail lumber companies here 
other than the Waterloo Lumber Co., recently 
announced the purchase by the eight companies 
of the latter organization. The sheds, stock and 
equipment of the Waterloo Lumber Co. will 
pass to the other firms and the corporation will 
withdraw from business. The real estate is not 
a part of the sale, but will be disposed of later, 
and all assets liquidated. 

The Waterloo Lumber Co. has been in busi- 
ness for 45 years, occupying the same location 
for the entire period. 

Mr. Brown began his lumber career in 1873, 
at the age of 22, as driver for N. H. Moore 
and Alvin Jackson. He has been a well-known 
figure in business circles here for many years. 
For some time he was president of the Per- 
petual Building & Loan Association. 


Announce Change of Name 


San AnTONIO, TEX., Feb. 23.—The San An- 
tonio Lumber Co. has just announced the chang- 
ing of its name to A. B. Spencer & Sons. The 
company, located at Carolina Street and the 
Southern Pacific crossing, has been operating 
for the last five years. Under the new firm 
name the slogan will be, “I*'rom Tree to 
Consumer.” 

A. B. Spencer, president of the company, has 
been in the lumber business for forty years, 
thirty of which he spent in the wholesale field. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—The Central 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, has purchased 23 
yards and one store from the F. H. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., also of this city. The F. H. Car- 
penter Lumber Co.’s yard at Bismarck has been 
purchased by John A. Larson, who has been 
superintendent of the company’s North Dakota 
yards for 15 years. Desire of the heirs to 
settle the estate of the late Fred H. Carpenter 
led to disposal of the Carpenter yards. The 
Central Lumber Co. now has 114 yards in 
northwest States. 


Veteran Employees Honored 


Winona, Minn., Feb. 25.—The annual con- 
vention of executives, agents and employees of 
the Botsford Lumber Co. was held in the gen- 
eral office building of the company, this city, 
on Monday and Tuesday of this week. Those 
in attendance included the resident managers of 
the nearly sixty yards operated by the Botsford 
Lumber Co., in Minnesota, Iowa and South 
Dakota, besides executives and employees of the 
paral office, making a total of about eighty- 
ive, 

Among those present were twenty-six men 
who have been associated continuously for 
twenty years or more with the Laird-Norton 
Co. (1855-1931) and its successors, the Laird- 
Norton Yards (1900-1912), and the Botsford 
Lumber Co. (1912-1931). Of these veteran em- 
Ployees, the one having the longest record (53 
years) is F. M. Isham, of the Redwood Falls 
(Minn.) yard. 

Second in years of service in the organiza- 
tion is O. M. Botsford, president of the com- 
pany, who falls short only one year of a 
half-century of service. Rating third is St. 
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The Otis Lumber Co., at Boone, Iowa, finds 
that an attractive display of paints in one of 
the show windows of its warehouse helps to 


create sales. The warehouse is located on one 
of the main streets of the town. Many pas- 
sers-by are attracted by the display and come 
in to make purchases of paints, which gives the 
company’s salesmen an opportunity to establish 
contacts that otherwise would not be made 





Gilbertson, who has the unique record of forty- 
five years of continuous service as manager at 
Minneota, Minn. Congratulations and special 
honors were accorded these three pioneers of 
the lumber industry. 

The meeting was climaxed by a_ banquet 
served at the Hotel Winona on Tuesday even- 
ing, at which R. E. Saberson, of the Weyer- 
haeuser merchandising service, was the principal 
speaker. 





Gives Real Fire Protection 


The old-fashioned water barrel and bucket is 
better than nothing in the way of fire preven- 
tion, but after all, its usefulness is extremely 
limited; and in this age of improvement it was 
inevitable that a very much more effective 
method of quenching incipient blazes in lumber 
yards, mills and similar places should be de- 
vised. 

The answer to the fire preventive needs of 
the lumber yard, large or small, the planing 
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mill, or even the sawmill or woodworking fac- 
tory of any sort, is the modern method of using 
as extinguisher a liquid chemical solution, 
which by tests is twenty times as potent as 
water in putting out fires, even after they have 
attained a considerable start. 

Meeting this need, the Safety Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., New York, after long study and 
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experimentation, devised its Safety Fire Bucket 
Tank, made expressly for use in lumber yards, 
planing mills, factories and similar places, which 
has been thoroughly tested out in practical use 
and found to “fill the bill” in every particular. 

The tank is indestructible, being made of 
heavy sheets of black iron, reinforced at top 
and bottom with wrought iron rims. The out- 
fit, which may be had in two sizes (one con- 
taining 40 gallons and the other 25 gallons of 
chemical solution) consists of the tank, chemi- 
cals and six 14-quart buckets for the larger, 
and six 10-quart buckets for the smaller, size 
of tank. 

Operation of the tank is simplicity itself. 
Simply open the cover and the top bucket is 
full, with the handle up ready to grasp. As 
fast as one bucket is removed the next fills and 
the handle rises automatically. That means 
that six men, if necessary, can each remove a 
bucket and use its contents on a fire, and then 
three of the buckets can be refilled with the 
solution remaining in the bottom of the tank. 

The tank requires no attention and is always 
ready.. The cover closes on rubber packing 
which makes it practically air-tight, thereby 
preventing evaporation and the necessity of re- 
filling. 

A most valuable feature is the non-freezing 
character of the solution, so that in cold 
weather there is no danger of finding the tank 
frozen up and useless, as is the case with bar- 
rels of water when exposed to severe tempera- 
tures. Where the tanks are to be used in ex- 
posed places a non-freezing compound is used, 
guaranteed not to freeze at 30 degrees below 
zero. No acids are used in the solution and it 
is as harmless as water, so far as injuring lum- 
ber or other goods on which it may be thrown 
is concerned. It is, however, deadly against 
fire, instantly smothering small blazes, and 
slowing down larger ones to a point permitting 
closer approach and effective attack. 

The Safety Fire Bucket Tank is approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories (Inc.), the 
steamboat inspection service of the United 
States Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and all boards of fire underwriters. Lumber- 
men and mill owners should learn more of this 
modern, effective way of fighting fires at the 
start. Complete particulars can be obtained by 
writing the Safety Fire Extinguisher Co., 291- 
293 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





Effort Creates Many Sales 


Wuirttier, CAuir., Feb. 21.—Thirty-two man- 
ufacturers of home furnishings and home build- 
ing materials are participating in a home 
remodeling campaign in this city. In addition, 
nineteen groups of individuals are participating 
in this effort to create sales. All the material 
crafts, reliable contractors, banks, building and 
loan organizations and material dealers are sub- 
scribers to the effort. 

Such mass action has had the expected ef- 
fect—success—although activities have only 
been under way for a short time. 

Due to extensive local publicity and the re- 
sulting interest, more than 2,000 people visited 
the exhibit showroom on the opening night. 
During the succeeding ten days an average of 
forty persons daily have been visiting the ex- 
hibit and asking questions. A responsible archi- 
tect is in charge to answer questions, and make 
suggestions for alterations. The result in the 
ten days has been “leads” for work totaling 
$10,000. 

The spirit of co-operation, and the marked 
success of this effort, has encouraged an even 
more intensive promotional effort, and the de- 
cision to continue this activity for a period of 
six months. 

Whittier is a thriving community of 16,000 
people and this movement illustrates the fact 
that active business getting efforts need not 
be confined to large centers of population. The 
building material dealers of this community 
were active in originating the remodeling cam- 
paign now in progress and are reaping the 
benefit. 
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Quality Merchandise and Bet- 


ter Business Practices 


Why should we handle quality merchandise? 

Lecause it is easier to sell and returns a better 
profit. Because it is more satisfactory after be- 
ing sold. Because it establishes your reputation 
as a quality dealer and establishes confidence in 
you. Because you can stake your reputation 
on it. 

Of course there are times when conditions al- 
most prohibit sales of quality because we all 
have price competitors ; but, after all, most sales 
are made through confidence. For illustration, 
where do you buy your shoes? Your clothes? 
I will wager that most of you can’t tell the dif- 
ference between a $40 and a $60 suit if the price 
tags are off, so what do you do? You place 
confidence in your dealer, believing that he will 
treat you honestly. If he says “This suit is 
worth $60, and is better,’ you take his word 
for it. 

The same thing applies to your shoes. That’s 
why most of us prefer to go to certain stores 
for certain articles, and that’s why if you get 
good treatment and quality merchandise from a 
certain dealer or clerk you continue to take 
your business to that place. That’s confidence. 

Well, what has this to do with the lumber 
business? It means that we will have to use 
more care in selecting the kind of materials we 
give our customers. For instance, we must fur- 
nish good, dry floor joists, so there will be a 
minimum amount of shrinkage or settling. 

Now about hardwood flooring. We have all 
had some trouble with hardwood flooring not 
being stored satisfactorily, the result being that 
after it was laid and the building heated the 
joints opened up etc., and a dissatisfied customer 
resulted; either that or an expensive job of re- 
laying and refinishing, so let’s be careful what 
quality of materials we buy, then let us ware- 
house them properly so that they will go to the 
customer as they should. 

Another thing on this subject of quality—let’s 
not substitute. If a man orders a certain kind 
of article, or a certain brand of coal, let’s not 
send something else without letting him know 
the truth about it. I once knew a dealer who 
had a coal competitor who had worked up a 
good trade on a certain brand or trade-namz of 
coal. This competition began to worry my 
dealer friend, so in some manner he secured 
a car of this popular brand of coal, unloaded 
it into his bin and padlocked the door, just so 
he could tell his trade that he had such and 
such coal but one of his other brands was far 
superior. 


Selling "Quality" Is Wise Policy 


I would much prefer to make less profit on a 
sale and know that I gave my customer better 
merchandise. For instance: No. 1 dimension 
vs. No. 2 and Btr. For the last year or two 
we have been trying to change from No. 2 and 
3tr. dimension to No. 1. We still carry a 
small amount of No. 2 and Btr. and there are 
times when competition forces us to sell the 
No. 1 against our competitors No. 2 and Btr. 
price. We are, however, trying and expect 
eventually to get our trade to ask for and appre- 
ciate better materials, and to prove to them that 
we are striving to serve them better by raising 
the quality of our merchandise. 

Your competitors may, apparently, get by for 
a while, but in the long run quality merchan- 
dise will win, and it is bound to bring more 
repeat business. I know of a job a certain 
lumber merchant sold to a rather finicky farmer 
last year, just because this man had seen the 
quality of our No. 1 dimension on his neigh- 
bor’s job. Oh yes, he was approached and vig- 
orously solicited by competitors from neighbor- 


ing towns, who talked price, but had only No. 2 
and Btr. dimension to offer. This gentleman 
was sold on No. 1 dimension and could be satis- 
fied with that only, so | say that quality mer- 
chandise does win. 

The other part of my 
Practices.” This 
with the previous one. 

| wonder how many of you read in the Dec. 
13 (1930) issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
about the St. Louis plan, and the booklet en- 
titled “Good Practice Specifications for Build- 
ing Construction”? I would strongly urge 
each of you to secure a copy of this booklet, 
as I am sure it will be interesting and will 
help you to serve your customers better 
in preparing specifications for small house con- 
struction. It will enable you to render better 
service in general. 

You hear and read of dealers who advertise 
“Come to us for dependable building advice,” 
and then are not equipped to carry out this 
promise without prejudice and with real knowl- 
edge. In other words, the lumber merchant 


subject is “Better Busi- 


ness subject really ties up 








T is a well-known fact that it 
is the extra ounce of energy 
that wins the race, and in 

my opinion it will be that extra 
ounce of energy for the extra sale 
that will spell greater profits for 
you this year. 


With every sale of lumber, be it 
large or small, why not sell the 
hardware and the paint, too? With 
every sale of a door, storm door or 
screen door, why not sell the hinges 
and locks, also the paint and var- 
nish? 


Let's not be just order-takers 
let’s make real sales! 








must know more about all products in his line 
and be prepared to give sound advice. There 
are places where steel girders, steel posts and 
steel basement windows are better and should 
be so recommended. I do not consider this any 
disloyalty to lumber. In practically all cases 
nowadays the progressive lumber dealer sells 
not only lumber but also some form of steel, 
builders’ supplies, hardware, paint, glass, sash 
and doors and in some instances ready-mixed 
concrete, electric refrigerators, kitchen cabinets 
and many other products once considered for- 
eign to the lumber business, and so I prefer to 
think of him as a “Building Specialist.” Again, 
he should be sincere in his advice and recom- 
mendations, even to the point of losing a sale, 
for I believe if you advise your customer hon- 
estly as to the best product for his particular 
use the favor will come back to you twofold. 
Recently a customer called our office and 
asked the price of a certain number of board 
feet of insulation board. After asking a few 
questions I asked permission to call at her house 
and see what her problem was. This she 
granted and I was soon at her home, where she 
told me her ideas. After looking over the job 
and knowing what results she was seeking, I 
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recommended another form of insulation ag hg. 
ing better for that particular job, and would be 
less expensive, giving about three times the 
insulating value. She agreed to advise me later 
saying that she was also getting some other 
figures. In following up the job a day or g 
later, I found she had purchased another king 
of insulation which I am sure will not be ep. 
tirely satisfactory later. I may have been mis. 
taken, but I was sincere at least and I am count. 
ing on just that to do me some good later, 


Don't Oversell the Home Buyer 


Another little experience came to my atten- 
tion recently when a dealer friend of mine had 
just contracted and built a new home for a cus- 
tomer and which he had agreed to finance by 
mortgage. The house being completed, he en- 
deavored to interest a banker in discounting the 
paper. The banker went to look at the house. 
a small home built on a trunkline highway in 
the country. When he returned and my dealer 
friend asked him what he thought of it, he said, 
“Well Bill, I am sorry but 1 can’t take that 
loan because [ could not conscientiously recom- 
mend that to my customers. You see that 
house is not well arranged, there is no basement, 
no furnace, no bathroom. The house has four 
very small bedrooms but not a closet any place. 
When it was plastered, which was in cold 
weather, a salamander was used to keep the 
plaster from freezing and it smoked the walls 
all up. It is also a poor job of plastering and 
the walls are badly cracked. No, Bill, I can't 
do it.” 

Of course we can’t always influence our cus- 
tomers just how to plan a home, but usually if 
you go at it in the right way you can help 
some, at least to a point where it would bea 
better loan risk or resale value, so I say, let's 
keep this phase of our service in mind. 

I remember of a case where I was not as 
careful as I should have been in selling a cus- 
tomer a house. This happened two years ago 
and, by the way, was a job financed by our own 
company. It was a fine young couple. I got 
their idea of the kind of house they wanted to 
build, which ran to about $8,000. This looked 
to me like a fine sale as they had the required 
amount of equity etc., so we built for them a 
handsome brick veneer job, and I patted myseli 
on the back for making such a nice sale. Here 
is what happened, and I blame no one but my- 
self. I oversold or, rather, let these people 
overbuy. A little later the man was out o 
work and has had a hard struggle to get along; 
in fact, the last few months our company has 
helped make the payments until such time as he 
can get work at his trade and get on his ieet 
again. You say “Why didn’t you take over the 
house?” Oh, sure, we could have done that, but 
that is not the way we like to do business unless 
we are forced to. We did not want to take 
away the money those folks had in their equity. 
So I say, don’t over-sell your customers. . 

There are numerous other little things which 
a lumber merchant must be watching all the 
time. Most of you have heard that old saying 
“Where there is no vision the people perish. 
In my opinion you should be constantly on the 
alert for new ideas, plans and suggestions. he 
many fine trade journals at your disposal are 
chock full of ideas that others have tried and 
found profitable. I am not too proud to use 


any of these, if I think them applicable to my 
business, even if I am not the originator of them. 

You should study your advertising problems 
to ascertain which mediums seem to be best for 
your particular field. 
some billboards, some direct mail. 


Some say newspapers, 
\Vhatever 
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you use, do it thonghiiely and regularly. Set How about your prices? Do you watch and again and re-sell him.” I said, “Well that’s fine 
yo ee iene E i: 5 ’ ’ 
aside a et ee of your last year’s sales, oo them with the changing market ? You that is when you find out whether or not you 
and then “ " a ye a collect; should, and don’t get them too high. You know _ really are a salesman, and Gee! doesn’t it make 
Oh yes, don’t orget about those co ections. if you are too high you are unfair to your cus- you feel good to do one like that?” He agreed 
| It may be a bugbear to you but it is the con- tomers who place their confidence in you, ex- that it did. 
stant ere Soe Se — gets results pecting: fair treatment. A friend of mine once In closing let me quote what I think is a fine 
_ a ; . " ~ a . ‘ 7 > A172 [CAC ‘i . ° 
and don't ry HY . W — = a an oo gon saa: “I would rather have my prices too low _— slogan for 1931 by our good friend Arthur 
you not on } ; + - prof ~ ~ — , so. than ps high, as then | am hurting no one but Hood. It is as follows: ‘Profits in the retail 
| am o?_ that > See collector is also a myseli and in time I can rectify that, but if they lumber business of the future will not be built 
‘ setter a +o ee - too “> ps perhaps I may not have another on maximum margins on a limited number of 
Let = Y. : ina padi Bh ver - —your chance with some who were my customers. sales, but on a maximum number of individual 
expense. You kn ; en we are going "Let's Not Be Just Order Takers" sales, each carrying a fair profit.” 
: be. along doing a nice business we sometimes for- These, i , opini few “B Susi 
: g : : ver se, in my opinion, are a few “Better Busi- 
d be get about this, because the profits are fat enough It is a well-known fact that it is the extra ness Practices.” 
the so that we don't notice how much dead expense ounce of energy that wins the race, and in my penenencen 
ater, we have. Did _ ever be van these — —_— it will be that extra ounce of energy A GIANT flagpole of Douglas fir will be pre- 
sther with your compe stor hg -“ 1 — ge dea - tor the extra sale that will spell greater profits sented by the Government of British Columbia 
T $0 ers? I know : — = dealers who decided for you this y ar. lor instance, with every or- to the Australian Government to be erected in 
kind they might each profit y getting together and der of lumber, be it large or small, why not sell the grounds of Canberra, the capital of that 
: en comparing every item 0 operating expense. the hardware and paint too? With every sale of country. It will be 180 feet high and will be 
Mis- This they did, and it was amazing the benefit a door, storm door or screen door, why not sell selected by Government foresters and shipped 
vunt- these two competitors derived from each other. the hinges, locks, the paint or varnish? Let’s in the spring. This gift was officially accepted 
One said: “W hy, —_ you did = business not be just order-takers—let’s make real sales. in Victoria, B. C., recently by the Hon. Parker 
than I and operated two more truc s and yet A salesman in a furniture store said to me Maloney, Australian minister of markets, who 
my truck _and auto expense is greater than yesterday: Well, I finally sold so and so that has been making an extensive tour of Canada. 
tten- yours. Needless to say this was soon reme- furniture I told you about, but oh boy, I had to The flagpole is intended as a token of the great 
had died. get him back in here and go all through it friendship existing between the two Dominions. 
Cus- 
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I herewith submit the following article on 
“How to Secure the Fundamentals for Success- 
ful Retail Merchandising of Lumber”: 

The underlying principles of present-day busi- 
ness procedure are the same for all retail 
distribution, whether it be of building materials, 
automobiles, dry goods or any of the multitude 
of other necessities and luxuries of the human 
family. With this asset masterfully acquired 
and administered, the greater portion of the 
qualifications of a successful retail distributer 
of lumber has been attained. The remaining 
portion, summarily termed “Lumber Intimacy,” 
can be acquired through applied study and sup- 
plemented by personal observation. 

For an intimate study of any industry, lum- 
ber being no exception, we have the following 
to consider: (1) The raw material; (2) manu- 
factured items, and (3) the fabricated or as- 
sembled units of the several manufactured items. 
A knowledge of these must be acquired if one 
is to market or merchandise his wares with any 
degree of intelligence or success. 

Take each of these in the order named; the 
raw material, which in our case is the tree. 

The first step for the young student of the 
retail lumber business should be to familiarize 
himself with the various species of trees found 
in the United States. It is found that there 
are some 90 species used commercially, but of 
this number less than 30 predominate the trade. 
These are about equally divided between the 
number of softwoods and the number of hard- 
woods. 

With this as a basis, the student can set out 
to acquire the names of these several species, 
then to collect specimens from each species. 
Such specimens should be of sufficient length, 
thickness and width to reveal the characteristics 
of the species. 

A low grade should be chosen in order that 
the student may acquaint himself with the de- 
fects as found in the tree, as well as the lum- 
ber cut therefrom; namely, a board containing 
knots, burls, wane, rot, worm holes etc. Enough 
clear wood is always present to acquaint the 
observer with the properties of clear or perfect 
wood. 

In order to secure the maximum benefit from 

these specimens, the student must fortify him- 
self, through available government documents 
and textbooks, with a knowledge of the indi- 
vidual tree. In general, the layman should 
know, through mere casual observation, that 
there are two classes of trees, those that shed 
their leaves during the winter, and have broad 
leaves, and those that do not shed their leaves 
but retain them throughout the year, which 
leaves are needle-like in appearance. The for- 
mer, or deciduous trees, are known as hard- 
woods; and the latter, or non-deciduous trees, 
as softwoods. As all trees in either class are 
basically the same, a complete study should 
and can be made of the anatomical, physical 
and mechanical properties of an individual tree 
from each group. From the known facts of one 
species, a comparison can be made of the vari- 
ous commercial species in each class, one with 
another. Briefly, the cardinal points that should 
be covered under each of the properties should 
be: 
Anatomical: Cell formation, content and ar- 
rangement, which should cover annual rings 
(spring and summer wood), bark, sapwood, 
heartwood and pith. 

Physical: Grain (plain, quarter-sawed, spiral 
etc.), color, odor, weight, water content 
(shrinkage and checks), defects and blemishes 
(knots, worm holes, decay, shakes etc.). 

Mechanical: Stiffness, bending, tension, con:- 
pression, shear, hardness, toughness and cleav- 
ability. 
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After acquiring the basic information on the 
individual tree, the logical sequence of study 
should be a study of the conversion from raw 
material to lumber, better termed the “manu- 
facture.” Under the term manufacture, the stu- 
dent should familiarize himself with the units 
of measurement, and the terms and abbrevi- 
ations used, with their meaning. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to— 

(a) Items manufactured (lumber, rough and 
finished, flooring, siding, molding, millwork, 
shingles etc.). 

(b) Sizes (thickness, width and lengths). 

(c) Grades of items manufactured (Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards)—as basis for softwoods, 
together with grading rules from various lum- 
ber manufacturers’ associations; for hardwoods, 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 

(d) Seasoning, green, air dried and kiln 
dried. 

(e) Care and handling (storage, piling etc.). 

Finally, after the student has familiarized 
himself with the raw product, and its manu- 
facture into the various items of stock carried 
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by the retail lumberman, he should set out t, 
acquire a knowledge of the uses to which these 
items are put by his customers. 

There is no better way to acquire this knowl. 
edge than to correlate textbook knowledge op 
the subject of lumber framing with a visual 
inspection of a house under construction, Up. 
der such a plan, the student will at once be- 
come familiar with terms associated with lym. 
ber used in the contracting field. 

He also will acquire first-hand knowledge of 
the load-bearing members and the non-load. 
bearing ones of all structures, which, in brief 
determines the quality and size of lumber mem. 
bers that are used. By this same method the 
quantities of materials necessary can be deter. 
mined, 

By following through with the house oy 
structure under construction he will have coy. 
ered all the lumber items used in the building 
which is where the major portion of the busi. 
ness of the lumber distributer lies. Following 
this, he should study and examine architects 
blueprints and specifications, in order to be. 
come familiar with the graphic and written 
word methods employed to denote design, ma. 
terials used, assembly and finish of structures, 

I am thoroughly convinced that a student 
should correlate his textbook fundamentals with 
actual field work in order to master the basic 
principles that underlie retail lumber merchan- 
dising. 


Building and Loan Men Meet 


At the eighth annual convention and mid- 
winter educational conference of the American 
Savings, Building & Loan Institute, held in 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on Friday and 
Saturday of last week, the utmost confidence 
and optimism with regard to the future of home 
building in this country was manifested. 

The institute is the educational and research 
organization affiliated with the United States 
Building & Loan League. The conference was 
attended by over 200 leaders in real estate eco- 
nomics, local executives and junior employees 
from all sections of the country. 

That a thousand or more young building and 
loan men will this year be studying how to im- 
prove the nation’s home financing service, was 
predicted by President George L. Bliss, of New 
York, in his opening address. More than 700 
young building and loan men are already giving 
one or two evenings a week to the study of the 
working man’s problem of home ownership, and 
how to keep him and his family under their own 
roof in good times or bad, he said. Increase 
of enrollment in the institute’s night classes 
above the thousand mark is one of the goals of 
this year’s work. 

The institute for the training of junior build- 
ing and loan men into expert home financiers 
was founded in 1922, Mr. Bliss recalled. In 
nine years it has grown into a nationwide co- 
operative night school which trains men to act 
as the “family doctor” when a poor man wants 
a home and can’t pay cash for it. Today it has 
twenty chapters from coast to coast, and is the 
recognized educational unit of the nine billion 
dollar building and loan industry. 

A hundred years from now the finances of 
the United States will be controlled by the busi- 
ness which builds the nation’s homes, according 
to James A. Devine, Columbus, Ohio, secretary 
of the Ohio Building Association League, who 
addressed the conference. 

“Building and Loan is the only business in 
this country which has paid dividends year in 
and year out regardless of cycles, regardless of 
the changing value of the dollar or any other 
economic condition,” said Mr. Devine. “Our 
associations are paying dividends this year, will 
pay them next year and the next thousand years. 
That is because their funds are invested in the 
home, which is the same now as it was in the 
days of Adam and Eve, and will be the same 
for the next thousand years.” 


“If Building and Loan does not build homes 
for the people of the United States, at the end 
of the next hundred years there will not bea 
United States,” Mr. Devine continued. “Manv- 
facturing plants can’t thrive very long without 
homes for the people who run them. Our bus- 
ness is based on an institution which is at the 
roots of our civilization—the home. We will 
soon see the day when the home will be con- 
sidered by the investing public the one safe. 
guard for an investment. Today Building and 
Loan has nine billion dollars loaned on prop- 
erty which is worth at a conservative estimate 
fifteen billion dollars. The future of building 
and loan is as high as the sky if we stick to 
our purpose and reason for existence—the pro- 
motion of home ownership.” 

Woman is still interested in the home, but 
mortgages, and investment propositions, the 
machinery by which a home is financed, today 
challenge much of the attention once given to 
cooking and sweeping, according to Guy 
Jacques, of Portland, Ore., who was a conference 
speaker. Mr. Jacques, who is president of the 
Portland chapter, declared that in the West a 
least, women are financiers as well as governors. 

The man who keeps on living under the rod 
he is paying for by installments is the man who 
is proud of his house, according to Philip 
Lieber, Shreveport, La., who was elected presi- 
dent of the institute. Because of this, Mr. 
Lieber said, the building and loan association 
which guides a prospective home borrower ™ 
the choice of his plans, and which watches the 
house from excavation to final coat of pail 
is performing a _ special service to the 
community. : 

Many times more dollars invested in building 
and loan associations during the coming te 
years, and an ever-growing demand for these 
accumulated home-owning funds in this decade, 
was the rosy picture of the future drawn by 
Carl H. Weber, chief building and loan exam 
iner, of Illinois, at the banquet which closed the 
conference. 

Indications that home financing and system 
atic savings will continue unmixed with & 
traneous services, better legal supervision 0 
associations by State governments, an industry 
personnel educated in the business, and tht 
mammoth development of building and loan ™ 
the last ten years, were the bases for his 
prophecy. 
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New Mexico Retailers Are Progressive 
Pen and Camera Notes of Up-to-date Roswell Yards 


RosweELt, N. M.,. Feb. 23.—C. C. Martin, who located on the old mili- 
tary road between Fort Sumner and Fort Stanton in 1892, when it was 
necessary to market at Las Vegas, 135 miles distant, and who recently 
completed a new home, ideal in its English architecture, variegated 
shingle roof, vitrified brick walls, walnut-finished beech trim, oak floors 
throughout, fireplaces, sun parlor, and breakfast room, built-in con- 
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Float of the Kemp Lumber Co., Roswell, N. M., which won first prize 
in the recent Cotton Carnival parade 


veniences, and self-regulated heating, states that people come to Roswell 
when they are ready for a permanent home. 

Had Roswell lumbermen co-operatively put on a model house cam- 
paign they might have secured more advertising, but scarcely a better 
planned home in its setting beneath the sycamore and great weeping 
willows, and Mr. Martin saved them the trouble. Roswell is not only 
a busy and growing center of trade but particularly a city of handsome, 
well-kept homes, with but few renters. 

Mention has been made of the co-operative buying through which 
eastern New Mexico lumber dealers pool and take advantage of carlot 
prices in such materials as sash weights, oak implement stock, and the 
like; and the consolidations that give Roswell three yards in a town 
of 13,000, or even Artesia two yards for 2,500, with good farming terri- 
tory tributary, enable all yards to serve well with complete stocks, and 
adequate staffs and plants. 

Long 8x8s, usually fir, are common, being used by ranchers for their 
30- and 40-foot windmill towers. 

Twenty highway signs are being placed within a radius of forty 
miles of Roswell, inviting customers in letters large enough to be read 
from automobiles to come to the oldest lumber store in the Pecos Valley, 
known upon arrival not only by its signs but also by a home, almost 
life size, adorning the front of the central warehouse. “Store” is used 
advisedly, for the offices occupy the rear of a room in which show cases 
and shelving display hardware, paints, and other builders’ supplies. 

The president of the company and former Governor of the State, 
James I’. Hinkle, was drafted last election for State Land Commissioner 
on account of his intimate knowledge of New Mexico resources; and 
Manager J. H. Mullis, because of his successful participation in civic 
affairs, for State Senator, shifting an ever-increasing share of the busi- 
ness to his assistant, F. L. Smith, who has been with the business only 
two years less than Mr. Mullis, the manager for twenty-eight years. 








Short lengths are departmentized and attractively displayed in the shed 
of the Kemp Lumber Co., Roswell, N. M. 


Seven large ventilators on the central warehouse not only provide a 
cooler atmosphere in summer for the yard staff and customers, but keep 
stock in better condition. S. Copeland, yard foreman since 1918, and 
Mr. Brown, find the “hatched-out” flooring popular, the “hatching” 
materially aiding in prevention of cupping and warping. Sash weights 
are bought in carload lots, although the supply is divided with other 
dealers. Redwood lath are in demand in Roswell, their lower moisture 
—* qualities being considered worth the additional $5 per thou- 
sand, 

All the Roswell yards yearly exhibit at the Cotton Carnival, but the 
Kemp Lumber Co. is the only one that participates in the parades. For 
the third consecutive year its float took first prize at the latest carnival. 
A large office building is necessary to house the offices of F. L. Austin, 
general manager of the Kemp Lumber Co. line-yards, as well as those 
of the Roswell yard, of which C. J. Stillwell is manager, C. J. Shofstall 
being his assistant. Throughout the Pecos Valley “Bud” hardwood is 
familiar, with its red painted ends, while in this yard all large timbers 
and other “slow-sale stuff” is end-painted. 

Eighteen bins of shorts, segregating 6, 8, and 10-foot lengths, is a 
convenience, 8-foot studs comprising 75 percent of that used in the valley. 
All molding is end-piled, for economy of space, as warp-preventive, and 
so that purchasers as well as salesmen can easily identify lengths. There 
is little demand for end-matching in southern pine or fir flooring. 

Much Pecos Valley lumber stock, as well as other stock, is trucked 
from El Paso, Alamogordo, and Tularosa, 6,000 feet to a load. R. V. 
Young, the manager of the Big Jo Lumber Co., was formerly the com- 
pany’s manager at Artesia, and while the Big Jo is the newest of Roswell 
vards the presence of John Rose, his assistant, brings memories of the 
pioneers, Lewis & Wells, established in 1897, and succeeded in 1902 by 














One of the twenty signs posted by the Pecos Valley Lumber Co. along 
the highways leading into Roswell, N. M. 


Mr. Rose’s father, I. B. Rose, changing the name to Roswell Lumber 
Co., of which J. A. Cottingham was manager. In those days yellow 
pine preponderated in the sales, with redwood, cypress, and 7% cedar in 
ceiling. 

ime Lee, auditor of the company, driving through from the Wichita 
headquarters, stated that so far as he can see definite signs of improved 
building activity are still lacking. In ten towns we visited little building 
was in evidence, yet as a rule dealers are busy. Present business is 
retailing in the strict sense of the word—many small purchases. Yard- 
men, with wire baled in convenient lengths for packaging, are becoming 
exnert in affixing bundles to fenders with the protecting bags and blankets 
brought by the buyers. Now and then a truck is loaded to a capacity 
that requires the binding pole. 

Leo P. Kranz runs a remanufacturing plant on south Main street 
in Roswell, using largely the clear from the sawmill operated by his 
father, Henry J. Kranz, who trucks his lumber, largely dimension, to 
Roswell from the north slope of Capitan Mountain. In his combined 
office and display room, in front of that occupied by his factory and 
lumber storage, he has a display of 40 panels, 6 by 12 inches in size, 
representative of all the kinds of wood, local and imported, that he uses ; 
and it is his purpose to stripe these with the different finishes to save 
customers’ as well as his own time, and enable the former to visualize 
ideas in finished woodwork more certainly than is possible by descrip- 
tion, pictures, or the wood polished but unstained. His local juniper 
(cedar), polished and stained, is not at a disadvantage in proximity to 
walnut and mahogany in cabinet work, 
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CLEVELAND, Onto, Feb. 23.—Illustrations ap- 
pearing on the front cover of this issue of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN, also on this page, tell 
why the Pearl Road Lumber Co., of this city, 
was deemed deserving of the first prize in the 
Clean Yard Contest sponsored by the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers. ‘The award 
was made on the last day of the recent annual 
convention of that association. 

This is not a case of a yard “sprucing up” 
for a few days, or weeks, just to win a prize, 
On the contrary, the winning of the prize was 
merely an incident—or, to put it another way, 
the logical outcome of a fixed policy. Just what 
that policy embodies is best told in the words 
of Herman J. Mayer, secretary and manager of 
the company, to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

“Perhaps the main reason for having won this 
prize is the fact that we have made it a policy 


AMERICAN 


“Spick-and-Span” Yard 


Wins Recognition 


to purchase and stock 
only the best grades of 
lumber. 

“We have always felt 
that quality lumber 
should have just as 
much protection and care 
as fine furniture, and 
this feeling prevails with 
each and every man in 
our organization. 

“We believe our shed 
is our show or display 
room, and that the neat 
and clean appearance 
thereof is a most val- 
uable asset to our busi- 
ness, 

“The benefits derived 
therefrom are many, for 








Another view (see also front page) of the First Prize Clean Yard of the Pearl Road Lumber 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


House Passes “Forced Labor’ 


WasuHinGtTon, D. C., Feb. 21—The House 
of Representatives today passed under suspen- 
sion of the rules and after a brief debate the 
Kendall-Hawley bill, designed to tighten up Sec- 
tion 307 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which pro- 
hibits the importation of goods produced in 
whole or in part by convict labor. 

In moving to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, Chairman Hawley, of the ways and means 
committee, said that the measure was designed 
to “protect the free American labor of this 
country from convict, forced or indentured labor 
employed in the course of production abroad.” 
Continuing he said: 

In this country there is free labor. That 
is, every citizen can choose his occupation, 
the place and time where he will engage in it, 
and agree upon the compensation he is to re- 
ceive. We do not believe that our free labor 
should be brought into competition or forced 
into competition with the non-free labor of 
other countries of the world, and for the rea- 
son that this bill is so based, all labor and its 


organizations in this country are very earn- 
estly advocating, its passage 
The bill is the present law with three 


changes. In the course of the manufacture 
and distribution of commodities there is trans- 
portation, handling, loading and unloading; 
and because they are necessarily a part of the 


general course of commerce those four words 
have been added to cover all the operation 
in the manufacture and distribution of com- 
modities. Our labor is employed in all of 
those activities. 

The second amendment is to advance the 
date from Jan. 1, 1932, to April 1, 1931. The 
purpose of that is to bring into more speedy 
effect the operation of the present law. 

The third amendment is the last paragraph. 
We have found great difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, in obtaining information from certain 
countries. Under the ordinary course of our 
importations, if the Treasury is in doubt about 
any fact concerning a particular import, its 
value, its character, cost of production, char- 
acter of labor employed, and various other 
items, we have the right and the privilege of 
sending to the country in question our agents 
to obtain the facts. But in some countries 
we are not permitted that privilege or oppor- 
tunity. The latter paragraph provides that— 

“In any proceeding under or involving the 
application of any provision of this act reports 
and depositions of officers or agents of the 
United States shall be admissible in evidence.” 

At present these are not admissible as evi- 
dence in the court. This will, in a measure, 
enable our Government to carry out the man- 
date of the law and to supply evidence that 
may be receivable in court to determine ques- 
tions arising under the law. 

As I said a moment ago, this is the existing 
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Presentation to the Pearl Road Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, of bronze 
tablet representing first prize in Clean Yard Contest sponsored by Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 
Herman J. Mayer, secretary-treasurer and manager Pearl Road Lumber 
Co.; Leo J. Mayer, yard foreman; James Morris, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co.; H. W. 
Retail Lumber Dealers; Robert E. Crawford, trade extension manager 
Cleveland Lumber Institute 


Reading from left to right: 


Ballinger, vice president Ohio Association of 


instance: We develop less than 1,000 square 
feet of cull lumber per year. Whenever possi- 
ble, we bring Mr. or Mrs. Prospective Home 
Owner, or the contractor, to our yard and 
show them through our plant, and in this way 
close many a sale. 

“We do not stage an annual ‘clean-up week’ 
Our men get out rake, broom and shovel every 
day. and keep our shed in A-1 condition, so 
that it can stand inspection daily. Each and 
every piece of lumber is well piled and must 
be in place.” 

The spacious and well lighted sheds of the 
Pearl Road Lumber Co. shelter all the lumber 
carried. A switch-track runs through the shed, 
greatly reducing the labor and expense of un- 
loading lumber, as it can be handled direct 
from the cars into the bins. 





BETWEEN December, 1929, and December, 
1930, there was an increase of 56,376 in the 
number of stockholders of the General Electric 
Co. The total number of stockholders now is 
116,750, the largest in the history of the com- 
pany. 


Amendments 


law, with three amendments. The _ second 
amendment would have been carried in the 
law had it not been for the condition of the 
conference when the Tariff Act was under 
consideration. The Senate conferees were 
advised by their parliamentarian that they 
could not agree to any earlier date than the 
one in the existing law. It was believed that 
the date we have proposed should have been 
put in and it would have been put in at that 
time had the parliamentary situation in the 
Senate permitted its insertion. 

Representative LaGuardia of New York asked 
how the information desired in connection with 
these prohibitions could be seured from coun- 
tries with which the United States has no 
official relations (Russia). Mr. Hawley replied 
that we have consular agents, commercial 
agents and diplomatic agents in all countries 
except a few and they can get in contact with 
persons and officials and ascertain from them 
what they believe to be the facts, certify that 
their investigation shows them to be the facts 
and that will, in a way, enable us to receive 
evidence on the subjects involved in the bill. 

Mr. LaGuardia wanted to know whether tt 
would not be possible to write into the law a 
provision that any country exporting to the 
United States would have to give our customs 
representatives the right to ascertain these facts, 
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regardless of whether they are recognized or 


0 think the State Department was of the 
opinion that we could not do that without tacitly 
recognizing that country,” said Mr. Hawley. 

In conclusion Mr. Hawley said: 

The officers of the Treasury in charge of 
customs have given the matter very careful 
attention, and they say the three amendments 
proposed in this bill are necessary, practicable 
and will be of great value in the administra- 
tion of the act. This bill will not prevent the 
importation of rubber, tea, coffee and articles 
not produced here. 


lowa Representative Opposes Bill 


Speaking in opposition to the bill, Represen- 
tative Ramseyer of lowa declared that the bill 
was a “make-believe” measure and would “not 
accomplish anything that can not be accom- 
plished under existing law.” He added that it 
contained a provision which he thought unjust 
and inequitable to our traders. This applied to 
the change of date on which the prohibition 
against importation of goods produced, handled 
etc., by forced and indentured labor comes into 
effect. He insisted Russia had no indentured 
labor, which is employed in the Orient and the 
tropics “from which we get many things that 
we need in this country.” He said our traders 
had a right to depend on this provision going 
into effect Jan. 1, 1932, and have made their 
arrangements accordingly. He thought it un- 
fair to our traders to advance the date nine 
months, and even dishonest. 

Mr. Ramseyer also declared that neither 
Chairman Hawley nor any other member of 
the ways and means committee or any witness 
appearing before the committee could tell what 
the provision defining “forced” labor means. 
Mr. Hawley remarked that the definition in the 
bill is the same as in existing law, and he 
thought there would be no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing forced or involuntary labor from 
free labor. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Mr. Ramseyer found fault with other pro- 
visions of the bill. 


Rep. Clancy of Michigan pointed out that 
with the advance in the change of date cigar 
factories making cheap cigars which require 
Sumatra wrappers will have to close. The grow- 
ers in Sumatra, he said, had agreed to put their 
labor on a free basis next year, depending 
upon the present date of Jan. 1, 1932, remaining 
in the law. He said one factory in his district 
would have to close if the date were advanced, 
throwing 200 men out of work. 

When the vote came, however, the volume of 
negatives was so small that Speaker Longworth 
had no difficulty in determining that two-thirds 
of those present had voted for passage of the 
bill, this division of votes being necessary to 
put a bill through under suspension of the rules. 


Senate Sets Aside Convict La- 
bor Bill 


[Special telegram to AmMerIcCAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—The Senate 
finance committee today, by a vote of eight to 
six, decided to set aside indefinitely the Ken- 
dall-Hawley bill, designed to strengthen the 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, exclud- 
ing from the United States articles produced, 
manufactured or mined by convict, forced or 
indentured labor. The bill was aimed primarily 
at importations of lumber and pulpwood from 
Soviet Russia. It has passed the House, but 
the action of the Senate committee today indi- 
cates it probably will not pass that body at this 
session. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 72.2 
for the week ended Feb. 18, 1931, from 73.0 for 
the week ended Feb. 11, 1931. 


North Carolinian Is Oldest 


There is quite an interesting story connected 
with the accompanying cut showing a yard, or 
pen, enclosed with a wood fence. In the first 
place, this fence was planned and built last 
October by Charles J. Williams, sr., who will 
soon be 95 years old, at his home at Wallace, 
N. C. He ordered the lumber and designed 
and built the fence himself, with the help of a 
negro boy. He is the father of Charles J. Wil- 
liams, jr., known throughout the lumber industry 
as president of the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of 
Jacksonville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore. 

To know why Mr. Williams, sr., should en- 
gage in fence building at an age when “taking 








it easy” might seem to be the normal program, 
one must also understand that the sport of fox 
hunting, or “riding to the hounds,’ has been 
Mr. Williams’ favorite pastime for many years. 
Now hale and hearty at the age of 94, he en- 
joys the distinction of being the oldest fox 
hunter in North Carolina, and possibly in the 
entire country. One of the illustrations shows 
him on his favorite mount, in attendance at the 
meet of the North Carolina Fox Hunters’ Asso- 
ciation, held last October. 

But what has fox hunting to do with fences? 
Just this. Mr. Williams built the yard for his 
thoroughbred foxhounds. Experience had proved 
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To Resume Mill Operation 
March 2 


Benp, Ore., Feb. 21.—The Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
will resume operations on March 2 on a two- 
shift basis, C. L. Isted, general manager, has 
announced. For the present all of the tim- 
ber cut will come from the area of the Big 
Springs fire last August and a desire to save 
this timber is one of the reasons for resuming 
operations at this time. 

Woods crews are starting work at once and 
will be up to full strength by the time the mill 
is opened. Four bands and the gang saw will 
be operated on the day shift with the four 
bands in operation on the night shift Mr. Isted 
said. This will amount to 80 percent of capac- 
ity operation. 

The Shevlin-Hixon Co. mill has been down 
since early in December. Repair work on the 
mill started Feb. 1. The shipping department 
has been operated as necessity demanded and 
about 80 men including the office staff were em- 
ployed during late December and January. 

Announcement of plans of the company were 
made at an employees’ meeting when a reduc- 
tion in wages was also announced. The reduc- 
tion amounts to 5 cents an hour for men work- 
ing by the hour and 10 percent for men work- 
ing on salary or contract. 





Wisconsin Yard Changes Hands 


WuHiteELAw, Wis., Feb. 24.—The retail lum- 
ber yard formerly operated here by B. W. 
Meidl was taken over some time ago by the 
Whitelaw Lumber Co., and there is now only 
one yard in this place. Mr. Meidl has retired 
from business. The Whitelaw Lumber Co. is 


owned by A. H. Rusch & Son Co., of Reeds- 
ville, Wis. 


Fox Hunter 


that they could, and did, climb over any ordi- 
nary wire fence, so he decided to build a fence 
that would hold them; one that would not af- 
ford a toe-hold for the hounds, and thus enable 
them to climb over. Therefore, as will be noted 
from the picture, the posts and the horizontal 
pieces are all on the outside. The fence is 9 
feet high, built of North Carolina pine. 

Mr. Williams has been an interested partici- 
pant in the sport of fox hunting continuously 
since he was 7 years old, with the exception of 
the four years which he served in the Confed- 
erate Army. He has reared a family of twelve 


children, ten of whom are now living. 





Left— Charles J. Williams, senior, at age of 94, is oldest fox hunter of North Carolina. Right—This fence was built by Mr. Williams last October 


to confine his thoroughbred foxhounds 
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Plant of Little River Redwood Co. at Crannell, Calif.. a modern mill with a capacity of 275,000 feet daily 


Two Companies Merge Redwood Interests 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 21—The Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. and the Little River Red- 
wood Co. have made official announcement that 
a merger has been consummated which involves 
the redwood interests of the Hammond com- 
pany and the entire interests of the Little River 
company. Following this merger, a new com- 
pany now is in process of formation, which will 
be called the Hammond & Little River Redwood 
Co. (Ltd.). The organization will be headed 
by A. B. Hammond and will include the per- 
sonnel of the constituent companies. All the 
present stockholders carry over and retain their 
interests in the new organization. 

This merger will bring to the new concern— 
Hammond & Little River Redwood Co.—over 
100,000 acres of redwood lands on which the 
stand is estimated at about nine billion feet of 
timber. Included and brought about by this 
consolidation is the famous Big Lagoon tract, 
generally conceded to be the finest stand of com- 
mercial timber in the world. Adjoining the Big 
Lagoon tract is the wonderful Redwood Creek 
and Prairie Creek timber, making this the larg- 
est solid single tract owned by one company 
in the entire redwood belt. In addition there 
is a large tract on the Van Duzen River and 
another on the Main Ell River. 

The new company will own and operate the 
Hammond Lumber Co.’s modern plant at Samoa 
with its large sawmill, many dry kilns of 
various types to properly dry redwood lumber, 
planing mill and factory, with dry sheds capable 
of storing 15,000,000 feet of lumber after the 
stock has been passed through the kilns, plan- 
ing mills and factory and made ready for ship- 
ment. This sawmill has a capacity of 375,000 
feet a day, the dry kiln capacity being 6,000,000 
feet per month. The factory is equipped to 
make house doors, garage doors, linderman 
stock, all kinds of millwork, redwood corner 
board, columns, hot-bed sash etc. 

The company will own and operate the Little 
River plant at Crannell, with a daily capacity 
of 275,000 feet, thus making the combined 
capacity of the two mills approximately 600,000 
feet for a single shift. The Crannell plant also 
has a requisite complement of dry kilns, planing 





mill and other equipment necessary to a first 
class operation. Back of all these manufactur- 
ing and refining facilities is a timber supply 
sufficient for 50 to 60 years. 

Provided with these unsurpassed facilities for 
manufacturing and refining and shipping lumber 
and lumber products, the sales forces of the 
Hammond Lumber Co. and Little River Red- 
wood Co. will be merged to more intensively 
cover the areas of their solicitation. The Chi- 





This is a typical redwood tree of average size 
being cut on holdings of Hammond & Little 
River Redwood Co. 


cago office and plant of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., which is included in the merger, will super- 
yise and have general charge of all sales east 
of Denver and Salt Lake. The New York 
office of the Little River Redwood Co. will be 
eombined with that of the Hammond Lumber 


( - ke - er oe 


Co. and in conjunction with Wheeler & Dusen- 
bury, of Endeavor, Pa., who were eastern sales 
representatives of the Little River Redwood Co, 
and the Gurnsey-Westbrook Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., will solicit the trade in Pennsylvania, 
New York and the New England States. These 
sales offices will handle in addition to redwood, 
eastern sales of Douglas fir, hemlock and spruce 
from the plants of the Hammond Lumber Co. 
at Garibaldi and Mill City, Ore. These plants, 
the southern California distributing plants at 
Los Angeles and Terminal, and the retail yards 
or steamers of the Hammond Lumber Co. are 
not included in this merger. 

The export offices of the two companies will 
be combined and intensive effort will be made 
to further develop the trade which has been 
established in Havana, Porto Rico, Jamaica and 
the Central and South American countries. The 
redwood lumber trade already established in 
Holland, Germany, Spain and other European 
countries will be extended. These pioneering 
export activities are in addition to the export 
business done by each of the companies through 
the association of all redwood mills known as 
the Redwood Export Co., in markets where a 
strong demand already has been developed. 

The peculiar qualities of redwood which make 
it termite and fire resistant have given it a 
particular value for use in tropical countries, 
and business in those countries will be vigor- 
ously solicited. 

To properly and efficiently handle the coast- 
wise, intercoastal and foreign business, the new 
company will have first call on the fleet of steel 
steamers owned and operated by the Hammond 
Lumber Co. The varying capacities of these 
ships make them adaptable for all kinds of 
orders and business. With transcontinental rail 
connections at each plant to all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, and deep 
tidewater wharves at Samoa and Fairhaven on 
Humboldt Bay, the company will be prepared 
to efficiently serve both American and foreign 
markets. 

The Hammond company was organized at 
the beginning of this century by A. B. Ham- 
mond, who will also head the new merged 


Redwood mill and factory of Hammond Lumber Co. at Samoa, Calif., which becomes a manufacturing unit of merged organization 
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organization. In western Montana, with head- 
quarters at Missoula, Mr. Hammond was en- 
gaged in the construction of the Northern 
Pacific railroad and in the public utility, bank- 
ing, general mercantile and lumber business. 
Upon organization of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., he, with his family, became a resident of 
San Francisco. 

To Mr. Hammond largely belongs the credit 
for modernizing the redwood industry. He in- 
troduced large steel steamers which have prac- 
tically supplanted the small lumber carriers. Of 
even more importance in upbuilding California 
was his development of the practice of manu- 
facturing at the mill highly finished redwood 
products, such as sash, doors etc., which pre- 
viously had been done in the locality of the 
consumption of these products outside of Cali- 
fornia. In this way, local communities of Cali- 
fornia have been built up and their payrolls 
expanded. 

Mr. Hammond is justly regarded as the dean 
of the redwood industry. He is intensely active 
in the management of the Hammond properties, 
in which he is aided by his son, Leonard C. 
Hammond, whose record in the United States 
Air Service during the World War, in which 
he qualified as an ace, gave him national dis- 
tinction. He has been identified with California 
from boyhood and completed his education at 
Stanford University. 

Among the principal stockholders of the 
Little River Redwood Co. are members of the 
Bronson family of Ottawa, Canada, and the 
Eston and DeGraff families of Olean, N. Y., 
and Forest County, Pennsylvania. The original 
purchase of the redwood holdings of the com- 
pany on Little River in Humboldt County was 
made in 1890 by the late Hon. E. H. Bronson 
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and Abijah Weston, who were then lumbering 
in Canada. Development of this redwood prop- 
erty was begun in 1909, under the management 
of Harry W. Cole, who has continuously car- 
ried it on. His standing in the industry is 
attested by the fact that for 10 years he was 
president of the Associated Mills of Humboldt 
County. 

In 1907 the Dusenbury and Wheeler interests, 
which have been operating in western New 
York and Pennsylvania cortinuously since 1834 
under the name of Wheeler & Dusenbury, to- 
gether with the Weston interests and other 
associates, purchased the so-called Big Lagoon 
tract adjoining the Little River holdings, and in 
1923 the two properties were consolidated under 
the name of the Little River Redwood Co. 

Merger of the Hammond and Little River 
interests unites two long established and strong 
operating redwood companies and brings to- 
gether in common interest a group of families 
of unusual and varied experience and high tra- 
dition, who give an equally unusual background 
of stability and permanence to the new organ- 
ization. That these operations are of tremend- 
ous importance to California can be appreciated 
when it is realized that in their California plants 
the companies now consolidating have 3,500 
employees, with an annual payroll of over 
$6,500,000. 

It is the hope of the management of the new 
company that this merger will help to stabilize 
the redwood industry. Stabilization means con- 
tinuous employment for the wage earner, elim- 
ination of waste from the forests, and longer 
preservation of the virgin stand, reforestation 
of unsightly cut-over land, and a continuing 
source of taxable wealth. 


A Daily Dozen for Fire Prevention 


Applying Walter Camp’s Daily Dozen idea 
to the problem of the healthy preservation of 
the lumber plant, the Associated Lumber Mu- 
tuals have issued a Daily Dozen for fire pre- 
vention. They claim that keeping a lumber 
yard or woodworking plant fit is very much 
like keeping a physical body fit; that rubbish 
and other fire hazards are to the lumber yard 
what surplus flesh is to a man; that they are 
the things that make the plant or the body vul- 
nerable to the attacks of sparks or germs. 

As a disease preventive, they recommend this 
Daily Dozen tg the serious consideration of 
every lumberman. If faithfully followed, and 
supplemented from time to time by inspections 
and recommendations by fire prevention engi- 
neers, they promise a healthier and more eff- 
cient plant than you have ever had before, with 
the danger of interruption of operations by fire 
reduced to a minimum. It requires only a few 
minutes of time and a little concentrated atten- 
tion each day. 

lf you want this health, this business vigor 
for your plant, cut out this Daily Dozen, put 
it under the glass on your desk where you can’t 
overlook it, and set aside a certain definite time 
each day to take up these items, one by one, 
and check them off as O. K. or otherwise. And, 
don’t let any shortcoming lie over until tomor- 
row. ‘Take steps today so that every blot on 
today’s record will show up clean on tomor- 
row’s sheet. Build up resistance to the great- 
- of all lumber yard diseases—the plague of 
re, 

Daily Dozen for Fire Prevention 


At some time during each day of operation, I 
pledge myself to make a tour of my plant and 
assure myself— 

First, that there is no hazard from matches 
or smoking; that ‘No Smoking” signs are 
Properly placed as a warning and reminder to 
employees and visitors, and that the “No 
Smoking” rules are being rigidly observed. 


Second, that there are no accumulations of 
Tubbish, grass, sticks or shavings anywhere 
in the yard or mill, where a spark of any kind 
Could find a fertile nest to hatch a fire. 


Third, that there are no accumulations of 
grease, gum or dirt on any machines, motors 
or shafting; upon which fire could spread and 
rapidly grow beyond control. 


Fourth, that no oily rags, waste or greasy 
clothes are permitted to lie around in corners 
or hang in closets where spontaneous combus- 
tion might take place; that metal lockers and 
self-closing metal cans are provided for the 
disposal of such materials, and that these 
facilities are properly used. 


Fifth, that there are no electric wires off the 
porcelain, no twisted cords in contact with 
wood or iron, no wires tied in knots or hung 
on nails; no insulation worn through. 


Sixth, that there are no broken windows or 
skylights. 

Seventh, that there are no breaks in the 
fences which would provide easy entrance for 
careless or malicious trespassers. 


Eighth, that all gasoline and oils are prop- 
erly stored and carefully dispensed, that there 
are no leaks or drippings, and no open con- 
tainers from which explosive fumes might 
rise; that there is never more than one day’s 
supply of paints or oils in the painting and 
finishing rooms. 

Ninth, that ample clear spaces are kept 
clear and clean, between the lumber piles in 
the yard and between machinery and materials 
in the mill. 


Tenth, that all hose lines are kept properly 
connected with hydrants, fitted with nozzles, 
and in condition for quick and effective serv- 
ice at all times. 

Eleventh, that we have enough fire extin- 
guishers, either hand or on wheels, to give 
proper protection to our plant; that they are 
readily accessible and always in shape for 
emergency use. 


Twelfth, that we have plenty of water bar- 
rels and pails, placed at all vital points, where 
they can be used immediately—even more 
quickly ‘than a hose or an extinguisher could 
be brought into service; that both barrels and 
buckets are kept in good repair; that all bar- 
rels are kept filled with water, and that the 
buckets are always in place, easily and quickly 
accessible. 


Check these twelve items, conscientiously, 
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every day, and keep your plant healthy and effi- 
cient, with a maximum resistance to fire. The 
exercise will be just as beneficial to your plant 
as your Daily Dozen is to your physical body 
and health. 





Parquet Flooring for Louisiana 
Capitol 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 23.—A_ contract 
for the furnishing of 30,000 square feet of wood 
parquet flooring for use in the new Louisiana 
State capitol, now in course of construction, 
has been placed with the Builders Service, 
(Inc.), retail lumber yard here of which R. W. 
Markel is principal. The flooring will be vir- 
tually the only part of the building to be of 
wood. It is understood that alternate woods 
under consideration are maple and oak. 

The block flooring department of the Build- 
ers’ Service yard, which has been operated 
under a subsidiary title of Cellized Block Floor- 
ing Co., has been an active end of the plant, it 
was said there. Plans now being considered 
provide for the dropping of the subsidiary cor- 
poration name. The Markel plant makes a 
specialty of high grade lumber, and is the 
licensed distributer in Louisiana and Mississippi 
for the Cellized (Inc.) division of the E, L. 
Bruce Co:, Memphis hardwood operator. 





Thinks the Idea a Good One 


While it was not written for publication, a 
letter received this week by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is of so much interest that we are 
taking the liberty of reproducing it. It was 
written by M. W. Dallas, manager of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Dated Feb. 
23, the letter is as follows: 

Gee Whiz! AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

I thought at first that the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN was going to give our new baby a 
house when I read the cover of the Feb. 21 
issue, but no such luck. 

We have gotten all the prizes such as 
photographs, bank accounts, play _ pens, 
cradles, and Granger twist which was offered 
if it was a boy. He was a boy all right but 
we scratched the Granger twist. 

Some of the few things we did not get was 
a corner on the milk market and a share in 
the A. & P. grocery. Seems like they figured 
our boy wasn’t going to eat. 

Nevertheless, I think the idea of a “Baby 
of the Month Club” is a good idea—for some- 
body else. Two is a plenty in four years. 

Putting all joking aside the idea is a pretty 
good one at that and congratulations to 
AMERICAN JLUMBERMAN for giving it another 
boost. 





Number of Contractors and 


Amounts of Contracts 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 22.—Records of the 
census bureau show that the construction sec- 
tion of the census of distribution has received 
149,798 reports from contractors in the United 
States. Of this number 34,794, or 23.2 percent, 
reported construction work during 1929 amount- 
ing to $25,000 or more. The construction fig- 
ures also show there were 122 contractors re- 
porting per 100,000 population of whom 28 re- 
ported construction of $25,000 and more in 
value. 

All the foregoing figures are based on con- 
tractors’ reports received up to and including 
Jan. 15. Additional reports have been received 
since that date, since the construction canvass 
largely conducted by mail has not been com- 
pleted. 

In proportion to its population Connecticut 
leads all other States with 302.7 contractors re- 
porting per 100,000 population, and California 
ranks second, with 261 per 100,000 population. 
New Jersey has 215 contractors reporting per 
100,000 population, while the District of Co- 
lumbia had 171.7 and New York 169 per 100,- 
000 population. 








cal mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuInctTon, D. C., Feb. 23.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Feb. 14 and 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available 


, 14, for six 
, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi- 











ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Pere 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1934 
Southern Pine Association. sete eeeeeeeeeeeees 32 37,748,000 66 38,850,000 74 43,134,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 198 96,148,000 57 97,385,000 65 108,938,000 70 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 59 15,127,000 58 25,424,000 83 22'330 000 77 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 4°456,000 66 15,177,000 77 14'238'000 73 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 1,057,000 55 2,283,000 66 1,937,000 ba. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 1,444,000 55 1,053,000 95 1,056,000 60 
North Carolina Pine Association............ 46 4,007,000 56 5,539,000 84 3,046,000 = 
TO i ae 483 159,987,000 59 185,716,000 71 194,679,000 "a 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 168 16,046,000 58 18,205,000 69 19,837,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 3,567,000 64 2,113,000 67 2:976,000 = 
Total hardwoods .........cccccccccscceees 184 19,613,000 59 ~~ 20,318,000 68 ~ 22,813,000 a 
Pie ceaccewwnsed ocaheee eh oteee ia 651 179,600,000 59 206,034,000 70 217492000 73 
SIX WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: i Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association .......csecccccece 126 211,600,000 67 7,535,000 80 246,425,000 77 
West Coast Lumbermen’s AsSociation........ 198 549,684,000 72 ,258,000 78 604,444,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 61 95,879,000 73 55,070,000 89 135,254,000 pA 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 21,616,000 70 73,785,000 84 72°498'000 a 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 3,421,000 31 14,569,000 73 15,328,000 = 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 10,538,000 50 7,289,000 77- 7,918,000 ~ 
North Carolina Pine Association ........+e+: 15 24,491,000 61 30,728,000 96 26420000 86 
A REED 6 icivscivncssvccsoncensiss 183 917,229,000 70 “1,094,234,000 “81 1,108,297,000 9 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ......... 164 87,150,000 55 99,768,000 74 106,508,000 74 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 23,356,000 53 13,813,000 60 17,397,000 75 
EE PONE hv cdcccesccnecaneaseewess 185 110,506,000 55 113,581,000 72 "123,905,000 “74 
GS DOGREE ccctecetecewcccesettceccoesse 647 1,027,735,000 68 1,207,815,000 80 1,232,202,000 77 


*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks WestCoastWaterborne 


WasuncTon, D. C., Feb. 23.—Following is a statement for six associations of the gross stock 


footage Feb 14, and the percentage relationship 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 21.—Following is a 


of unfilled orders to stocks: . . 
. ” Orders of | tePort of January cargo shipments of lumber 




















No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— irom the Pacific Northwest as compiled by the 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent | Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau: 
Remseern Bane Aameciation «oc cscscccvescvecses 128 959,218,000 119,049,000 12 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 168 1,509,329,000 346,281,000 23 Domestic 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 85 1,196,206,000 22,538,000 10 oe Board feet 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 25 661,931,000 85,083,000 13 INTERCOASTAL— 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... i 263,625,000 19,530,000 7 Mts Coast 6ckccewiccs «+. 146,473,832 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ............ 175 1,011,554,000 182,321,000 18 CoASTWISE— . 
California ...... cere ec TT Ss 
7 e eee siesta ns 505,475 
Southern Pine Report estern Pine Summary om=— 
Hawaiian Islands ........ .. 3,853,074 

New Or.eans, La., Feb. 23.—For the week [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] ee renee vee artis 
ended Feb. 14, Saturday, 148 mills of total PortLAND, Ore., Feb. 25.—The Western Pine | unclassified .....//2.2222225222212 9,341'173 
capacity of 150 units (a unit representing an Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows —o = coca 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 m operations during the week ended Feb. 21: otal domestic . + . - 215,805,566 

2 > ee y , 927. < . 3 9: E 
feet between Nov. 7 192 , and Oct. Stn 1930), Total number of mills reporting, 87: AUSTRALIA— xport 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- ett ti acini 5.155.000 sane 

—- \ctual production for week...... 15,155,0 Australia 098,2 
ciation : Pet. of output | Shipments ............ os 6 $ReeReee | «Gow Means ooo 939/808 
Production Cars? Feet “. Tol oe Seeree ++ : 18,876,000 South Sea Islands . mineele 51,031 

Aver. 3 yrs op 62,103,000 ; Report of 61 mills: LATIN AMERICA— 

Actual . 89,889,000 64.2 Operating capacity ............+. 56,340,000 Pree , rere a 586,976 
Shipments* .. 1,957 11,097,000 66.18 103.03 Average for 3 previous years ; 24,612,000 South America (east coast) 4,701,152 
Orders Actual production for week...... 14,682,000 South America (west coast)..... 1,106,854 

Received* 2,145 45,045,000 7 ° _, * Beers ; wei 982,674 

On hand end mepest of OF mites a ORIENT 

weekt ......5,838 122,598.000 AVETARO PYOGUCEION 2.0.0 ceccccses 41,758,000 - «hota 7 440.609 
, Unfilled orders .. Leeseee _ 122,200,000 > lah hehgleelt ‘ 17,440,603 
Orders were 109.61 percent of shipments Stocks on hand—Feb. 21... . eee 1,252,819,000 | Japan wWeivte CUTTre acer Ter a A eee 20,849,091 

TOrders on hand at above 148 mills showed ‘ | India .............-. he det sd 483,337 
an increase of 3.33 percent, or 3,948,000 fect. Identical mills reporting, 61: AFRICA— 
during the week. Production— South Africa vues cose 2,486,573 

Operating capacity ...... afar 56,340,000 BE <dibigo'uws w-wans.éua cbreeiate 117,902 
Average for 3 previous years.. 24,612,000 EvuROPE— 
_ | k Week ended Week ended United Kingdom . ee ..+» 18,352,120 
emiock an arawoo Feb. 21,1931 Feb. 22, 1930 Norway and Sweden............. 45,659 
: Actual for week.. 14,682,000 29,009,000 EES Sere ee 245,401 

OsHkosH, Wis., Feb. 23.—The Northern | Shipments sseee 21,697,000 34,878,000 aormany Sit iia Ais ane 1 ert 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- | OT@eTS received .... 17,901,000 33,436,000 Beisiem ||... 222 “an 
ciation makes the following report for the week | Identical mills reporting, 85: France ..... Data dalevalgr Berti ane ca 972,738 

od Feb. 14: eth Production— =e ON anes waren 510,205 
ended Feb. 14 Percent ee Unclassified .......... as elesamncnts 10,446 
= sai - _ " ot Ca- Average for 3 previous years.. 41,366,000 atic 

ardwoods— ota er Unit* pacity Week ended Week ended reig 74,8 T 
Capacity, 43 units*.. 9,126,000 210,000 100 Feb, 21, 1931 Feb. 22 1930 Sutes Foreign «...... ssrecce 74,880,100 
Actual production... 5,067,000 118,000 55 1’ ed ardara By -9 AA pa a sor e728 
Shipments? ......... 2,855,000 "66.000 a1 —— Fibs. gad »-+ 121,472,000 132,106,000 | Grand total ......... ioe visvacwcss <<cteeeme 
Orders receivedf..... 3,8 f ‘ 2 and 924 990 nn0 4 one sstri € origi ¢ i 
onan hae > * 15°769'000 89,000 4 hand ...:*.. ..++1,234,920,000 1,161,257,000 Districts of origin of the above shipments are 
Seenitnttinns given as follows: ‘couse 

itv {ts* 9 29 ( Tee —ae : > 
pn ge Br + «12,098,000 210,000 100 _First year 4-H forestry club members in Bolts 
Shipments} ........- 1366000 22°000 1] New York State planted 767,000 trees last year, Britis! ee ee gare V oomental 
Orders received} 1,342,000 22,000 10 or a thousand to each boy. These trees were ‘Columbia 21.130 368 13,304 760 1,633,843 

rders on hand 1,294,000 =... .. furnished by the State conservation department, Washington.134,115,891  401520/576 5,199,257 

teak Wy jo-hour productive capacity of 35,000 | with no charges except those for shipping: Red | Oregon .... 60,556,307 20,854,771 352,647 
s i >¢ ; 1e production : shat ° : en —- —— 
is based on lumber scale. es ge Ries vag Myr oe ia were the | Totals ..215,805,566 74,880,107 — 7,185,747 
tLumber fabricated at mill and used in b a - _ estimate that 80 per- 
construction work is included in total orders | Cemt of the trees survived the unusually dry Lumber footage for January, 1930, was 340,- 
and shipments. 


summer season. 223,818 feet. 
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North Carolina Pine 


NorFoLK, VA., Feb. 23.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
from 93 mills for the week ended 


Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


of figures 
Feb. 14: 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .. .15,810,000 
. oe 0,962,000 35 ea 
ments .... 7,820,000 49 140 
=e 4,421,000 28 73 57 
ie la wri 51,423,000 





iain is of production for the last 
three years. 

+Average of 
amounted to 47,538 
average was 72,433 


mill this week 
preceding week's 


orders per 
feet; 
feet. 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following statistics for 
and comparative figures for 
December, 1930, based on reports of the same 
fifteen member mills: 


Flooring 


January, 1931, 


Jan., Jan., Percent 
1931 1930 decrease 
Produ 3,452,000 5,776,000 40.2 
Shipments 2,351,000 3,596,000 34.¢ 
0 OS es ae 3,584,000 3,477,000 *3.1 
End me¢ onth 
Orders unfilled. 4,664,000 E “gt 2,000 g.8 
DS ick & oo owas 25,578,000 24°5 36,000 $4.2 
*Increase. A 


Average Values 25/32x214” FPirst, Second and 
Third Grades of Maple Flooring f. o. b. 
Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


Jan., Jan., Percent 
; 1931 1930 decrease 
Tee BTOGUES i6vcdeexs $64.95 $78.15 16.9 


The following are average percentages of 





stock sold Feb. 1, 1931: 
Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple 214 
a 36 48 
Second he SG 13 14 16 
Third . se : 3 3 4 
AM Three .... 18 20 28 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 25.—The 224 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 


week ended Feb. 
Production 105,071,000 
Shipments 112,536,000 7.10% over 
Orders 120,321,000 14.51% 

A group of 345 
ports of 1931 
as iollows: 


21 reported: 


production 
over production 
whose 
are 


mills 
to date 


production re- 
complete, reported 


Average weekly operating capacity .300,846,000 
Average weekly cut for 7 weeks— 

1930 [cs tpweees s60 CSE Rte ke Da ame 160,874,000 

EI “dazic’ Sissel ave: desta edn to te We anak 112,929,000 
Actual cut week ended Feb. 21...... 122,914,000 

A group of 224 mills whose production for 
the week ended Feb. 21 was 105,071,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 

Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 

TOME in 6% wate 37,507,000 $1,576,000 128,171,000 
Domestic 

cargo ... 48,288,000 43,777,000 174,527,000 
Export 19,799,000 28,025,000 121,860,000 
Local 6,942,000 6,942,000 


112,536,000 120.3 





20,000 424,558,000 
A group of 198 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 
Week e a d Average for 7 weeks 
Fe b. 4B 1931 1930 
Oz 93,123,000 132,919,000 
10. 99,426,000 128,308,000 
1 102,753,000 133,283,000 


Production 1 
Shipments 1 
Orders 1 








Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 
Jan., Dec., Jan., 
Lumber— 1931 1930 1930 
Manufactured . §42,200 1,184,900 2,362,800 
Shipments 1,063,900 1,186,900 2,069,500 


Stocks, 
month 


end 


ie tl Oot 18,295,000 17,699,700 18,727,100 


Logs— 
Purchases .. 1,179,300 1,204,200 1,701,100 
Made into lumb er 

and veneer... 895,100 1,145,500 2,021,300 
Stocks, end 

pee aree 1,136,400 777,000 2,509,800 





West Coast Exports to Argentina-Uruguay, 1930 


\r 


ing 





San Francisco, Calif., and its associates, Leng, 
Buenos Bahia 
: a Blanca 
eo Ee ere 71! 2,760 
Pacific hemlock ie eer eae ae 
aaa era eons 
California and Idaho white pines 1,895¢ 274 
i EE SEE ETE: 546 
a ae 35,617 3,034 
Concordia, 122; C. del Uruguay, 232; La 


Arrivals of lumber in Argentina and Uruguay, 
ig 1930, in thousand feet board measure, are reported as follows by W. J. 


from the Pacific coast of North America, dur- 


Mulligan & Co., of 











Robert & Co., of Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Rosario Monte- 
VillaCon- Santa Total video, Grand 
stitucion Fe Argentina Uruguay Total 
9,287 4,408 38,826 5,619 44,445 
—— wien 10,279 6,887 17,166 
ieminve 199 725 244 969 
270 166 2,605 1,0905 3,695 
278 3 857 99 956 
9,836 4,806 53,292 13,939 67,231 
—Via La Plata, 14. 


4—In transit to La Plata, 16 
In transit to Paysandu, 17. 





Orders Continue 21 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasnHinoton, D. C., Feb. 


production aggregating 172,252,000 feet, 


shipments, 


26.—Five hundred and ninety-five softwood mills of seven associa- 
tions for the week ended Feb. 21 reported to the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
202,854,000 feet, and order, 208,971,000 feet. 











The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 
No. of 
Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders 
southern Pine Aswocintion. .. oc .ccescvccevees 141 37,971,000 41,979,000 45,780,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’'s Association....... 8 224 105,071,000 112,536,000 120,321,000 
W este rn Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 87 15,155,000 22 490.000 18.876.000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 25 4,435,000 14,923,000 14,761,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... ri 2,096,000 2,470,000 4,113,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 21 1,988,000 1,278,000 1,135,000 
Orth Carolina Pine Association...............- 90 5,536,000 7,178,000 3.985.000 
ns No. ada uae Sie mee wee ews 595 172,252,000 202,854,000 208,971,000 
Nardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 219 18,206,000 20,910,000 26,386 ;000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 21 3,951,000 1,926,000 2,131,000 
SORG, DIG 605 ok oes he cbeedansdeens es 240 22, 157, 000 22,836,000 28,517,000 
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Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFo_k, VA., Feb. 23.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports in December the total 
cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stumpage, 
was $17.71 for mills doing their own logging, 
the range for these being from $10.95 to $27.98, 
with one firm reporting an extraordinary figure 
of $64.79; $20.33 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $17.98—the 
statement being based on 13 reports from 10 
members representing 15 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, ex- 
clusive of stumpage, was $6.29, made up of 
$4.46 for logging expense and $1.83 for log 
transportation; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $5.43 made up of $3.42 for saw- 
mill, 54 cents for dry kilns and $1.47 for yard- 
ing and shipping; total overhead averaged $5.35, 
made up of $1.73 for insurance and taxes, $1.33 
for depreciation, and $2.29 for general overhead, 
and selling expense amounted to 64 cents. 


Cement Statistics 


WasHinctTon, D. C., Feb. 23.—The ratio of 
operations to capacity of American -portland 
cement mills continues to show a decline. Ac- 
cording to statistics released by the bureau of 
mines of the Department of Commerce, the ratio 
of operations to capacity for the twelve months 
ended Jan. 31 was 60.6 percent. The ratio per- 
centage for the twelve months ended Jan. 31, 
1930, was 65.5. 

During January, 6,581,000 barrels were pro- 
duced, 4,687,000 barrels were shipped, and stocks 
on hand at the end of the month were 27,777,000 





barrels. Production in January, 1931, was 22.6 
percent less, and shipments 5.4 percent less, 
than in January, 1930. Stocks at the mills 


Jan. 31 were 2.6 percent more than those of a 
year ago. 





Purchases Holdings of Colonial 
Company 


PHENIX City, ALA., Feb. 23.—Through a deal 
consummated here last Wednesday, the Griffin 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Tuskegee, Ala., pur- 
chased the sawmill, planing mill, timber and 
other holdings of the Colonial Lumber Co., of 
this city. These operations now will be con- 
ducted by the Griffin Lumber Co. (Inc.), which 
will specialize in shortleaf, green, No. 1 com- 
mon timbers, bright, air dried B&better finish, 
No. 1 and No. 2 common boards, dressed to 
order, and will cater to the mixed car trade. 
The sales will be handled exclusively by the 
Colonial Lumber Co. of Phenix City. Officers 
and incorporators of the Griffin Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) are as follows: President, T. E. Griffin; 
vice president, E. L. ee treasurer, E. S. 
Bennett, and secretary, H. C. Weathersby. 


Gas Loading Sonn Works 


Successfully 


Laona, Wis., Feb. 23.—At its camp at Long 
Lake, the R. Connor Co. has been successfully 
experimenting with loadirg logs on sleighs in 
the woods, with a gas crane. Using a log 
grapple with the crane, the logs are lifted from 
the skidways where they have been placed with 
teams. R. M. Connor, who originated this idea, 
says the machine is working out well and with 
it 75,000 feet of logs are loaded in ten hours, 
only two men being employed—the operator and 
the top loader. 

The weather has been favorable for logging 
operations and a steady production of ten to 
twelve standard cars of logs has been coming 
into Laona daily from each of the two camps 
of the company. 

The company is also using large G M C 
trucks to transport logs to the mill, these logs 
coming from near Blackwell and some from 
Rat Lake. Most of these are windfall logs 
which are being salvaged. 
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MILWAUKEE, WHS., 
eb. 23.—Wisconsin re 
tail lumbermen intend 
to improve their mer- 
chandising methods and 
increase both their gross 
sales and their profits. 
That was proved by the 
enthusiasm with which 
more than twenty-one 
hundred of them gath- 
ered at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium last week 
R. F. SPRINGER, for the forty-first an- 


Milwaukee; nual convention of the 
Retiring President Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
of Association bermen’s Association 


and walked three blocks 
south to the Hotel Schroeder ballroom for the 
merry-making, such as the banquet, Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation and entertainment. They came to 
the convention to learn how to improve their 
methods, as was noted in the report of the first 
day’s sessions, which appeared in the Feb. 21 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

After the president's luncheon to district club 
presidents and secretaries Wednesday noon, the 
day’s business session (the morning had been 
occupied by visiting the exhibits in the main 
arena) was opened by music by the Badger 
State Quartet, four merry male melody makers. 
The first speaker was E. St. Elmo Lewis, of 
Detroit, Mich., who in a fearless manner struck 
out “right and left,” lambasting some of the 
pet ideas lumber dealers have been cherishing 
for years, but he showed just why he was lam- 
basting them, and so he made his audience like 
it. It was one of his powerful “Target Talks” 
which have become quite familiar to convention- 
goers during the year and one of which was 
reported at length in the Jan. 24 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, so there is little need 
to repeat. Mr. Lewis was sent through the 
courtesy of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 


Go Out and Get It, Urged 


“There isn't a single piece of farm equipment 
that can be sold by sitting in your office,” de- 
clared E. W. Dobson, of the J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and he re- 
iterated his statement, including in its scope not 
only farm equipment but also farm buildings to 
house valuable livestock and grain, and the 
remodeling necessities of city dwellers. “Re- 
modeling,” he said, “offers you your greatest 
opportunity to increase your lumber sales,” and 
it is a service to the customer and to the com- 
munity when the lumberman causes a man to 
modernize his home, for: “The largest invest- 
ment the average man makes is the money 
invested in his home, and the only way he can 
protect this investment is to keep the home 
modernized.” He urged the hundreds of men 
in front of him to stop talking about “How’s 
business?” (which really is only an invitation 
to answer “Terrible!”) but instead to be filled 
with enthusiasm, which he termed the life of 
modern merchandising, and to go out and lead 
the parade, to go out and get the business. “No 
longer,” he said, “can we sit in our office and 
expect our customer’s dollar to come to us.” 


Pertinent Legislative Matters 


The present legislative sessions will result, 
probably, in the enactment of about 17,000 new 
laws in the States of the Union, announced 
James T. Drought, of Milwaukee, the associa- 
tion’s general counsel, in telling of the activi- 
ties of Wisconsin’s 1931 legislature, and he 
added that about five hundred of these new laws 
will be on the statute books of Wisconsin. 


AMERICAN 


“Most of the bills seem to increase taxes,” was 
his rueful comment, and “they seek to regulate 
almost everything.” 

One bill would permit a farmer, provided he 
does not use his truck for commercial hauling, 
to drive that truck with the payment of only 
$1 registration fee. Another bill, however, 
would make up for this loss of revenue by 
requiring a Wisconsin license for any truck 
from another State which is driven into Wis- 
consin oftener than once a year. Then there 
was the bill to provide for the financing of 
highway snow removal by taking the required 
money from the highway maintenance funds. 
And another, which will take away the income 
tax exemption now enjoyed by Wisconsin cor- 
porations and individuals as to dividends re- 
ceived from Wisconsin companies; this, the 
lawyer said, is being opposed on the ground 
that it will put a premium on residence outside 
this State. 

A bill of importance to lumber retailers, Mr. 
Drought said, is one which seeks to remove the 
priority which building and loan association 
mortgages now have over liens. Another is a 
bill making it unlawful for one bank to own 
more than 10 percent of the stock of any other 
bank in the State; in case such condition 


should already exist, it must be “unscrambled.” 
The lawyer said that another bill is meant to 
establish “unemployment insurance” but that 





D. S. MONTGOMERY, 
Milwaukee; 


H. W. WILBUR, 
West Allis; 
Secretary Nominating Committee 
the result would be practically the same as 
the dole system. Mr. Drought also cautioned 
the members against the “indiscriminate” plac- 
ing of claims with collection agencies, for, he 
said, these agents do not always pass along 

the money when it is collected. 


Urges Attendance at Southern Pine Annual 


L. R. Putman, of Chicago, merchandising 
counsel of the Southern Pine Association, in 
a few words reviewed the demoralized condi- 
tion of the lumber industry, and invited the re- 
tailers to help “do something about it” by at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association at New Orleans, La., March 
24, where the manufacturers and retailers will 
be able to join together in the formation of 
workable plans for the good of the industry. 
“If you tell us what you need,” he promised, 
“we're willing to spend the money. We can’t 
make money finding fault with each other. We 
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~ Wisconsin Dealers Study Ways 


Over 2,100 Attend Convention, Where They Learn from Felloy 


all need to sell more wood; you make more 
profit on selling wood than on anything else 
you sell.” He said that the many replies from 
retailers indicate there will be a large attend. 
ance of these men who will come to help the 
industry and who also will have a good time. 
“It will help you sell all the products of the 
forest,” he continued, “and we'll take pot-luck 
that you sell our products.” 

The exhibitors in the arena then held sway 
for an hour or so, before the conveners hurried 
over to the grand ball room of the Schroeder, 
where was held the “night club, cabaret and 
dinner” which was the climax of the social 
events. A peppy orchestra made pleasant the 
dancing before and during, and for many hours 
after, the dinner, and there were numeroys 
entertaining features, some of which were novel 


indeed. 
THURSDAY'S SESSIONS 


The first few minutes of the meeting Thurs- 
day morning were given over to the annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. It was the thirty-sixth annual 
and President F. D. Abell, of the Palmetier 
& Abell Lumber Co., Waukesha, who presided, 
spoke with pride of the progress of the com- 
pany in a year when others had suffered de- 
creases. Secretary Montgomery spoke of this, 
also, and both agreed that the loyalty of the 
lumbermen of the State is the reason. Mr. 
Montgomery urged the retailers to consider net 
cost at the end of the policy year when buying 
insurance, declaring that this is the really im- 
portant factor. Those whose terms of office 
expired were re-elected unanimously. They 
were, besides Mr. Abell and Mr. Montgomery, 
two directors—H. L. Meyer, of Hilbert; and 
H. E. Beckwith, of Chetek. 


Benefits of Reserve Yards 


Then President B. F. Springer, of Milwau- 
kee, resumed the chair, and the sessions were 
continued. The “why” and “how” of reserve 
supply yards were ably described by J. R. 
Boutelle, of Madison, manager of the Reserve 
Supply Co., centering his attention on the 
thought that by means of a reserve supply yard 
lumber dealers can work together to mutual 
benefit. He said, in part: 

As I see it this bringing together a number 
of dealers, and giving them a common interest 


in one organization, is the most important 
function of a reserve supply company, be- 
cause it makes possible everything a Re 


serve accomplishes. It makes it possible for 
a Reserve to provide an outlet for the various 
building materials and reduce the cost of dis- 
tribution. It makes it possible for your Re- 
serve to aid in the stabilization of retail 
prices, and last, but certainly not of any lesser 
importance, it makes it possible for the Re- 
serve to aid in the promotion of a closer ¢co- 
operation between the manufacturer and the 
retailer. 

Reserve supply companies are corporations 
organized, owned and operated by retail lum- 
bermen for the same reason that you operate 
your own individual yards—profit. They were 
made necessary by national advertising and 
the influx of more building materials than 
the average retail lumber dealer could reason- 
ably be expected to carry in stock. 

Illustrating his statement Mr. Boutelle men- 
tioned the large number of insulations on the 
market—insulations which, he said, the retailer 
either must carry in stock or go out and pic 
up elsewhere, sometimes at a premium, if g' 
customers insist. He also mentioned the great 
variety of asphalt shingles—many lines am 
many items in each line, almost all of which 
have their place in the building industry and 
are worthy of consideration by the dealer. It 
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is a problem to find an outlet, he said, and = which by advertising and quality have caused factyrers’ Association, 

added that reserve supply yards were the result. a Se ak hie mereerer — os goer hes the was asked to tell some 

2 : a . iterests oO le reputable retaliers ané mahu- F 

s He continued : P ‘ : facturers, not to promote the sale of some Ose about the advan- 

1 And when I tell you that with the inception item which a fast-talking salesman had over- tages ol hemlock, and 

- of the Reserve Supply Co, at Madison the stocked your yard with. among other things he 

2 eombined inventories of the members were re- mentioned one of the 

ed $171,000 you will readily understand one . : 
"9 = greatest possibilities of a soccer Manufacturer Talks beg Hemlock Question research experts at the 
Based on our sales in 1930 the Madison mem- A statement of condition, a plea and a threat Forest Products Labora- 
pers would have turned their inventories on none too thinly veiled were contained in the tory at Madison who 
these items less than twice, whereas the Re- address of Gordon R. Connor, of the R. Connor chose this wood in pref- 

y serve eS ae was turned something more (Co, Marshfield. Of the remaining stand of erence to all other ma- 

» seven es. , toi a . “4. OL: 

j than sev -_ eastern hemlock, he said, 60 percent is in Wis- terials when he built his 

7 How the Reserve Yard Works consin and Michigan and the taxes and carrying Wn home. Mr. Swan 

d ae ; ; charges demand that the timber be cut. But listed barn building, and F. D. ABELL, 

| In describing the methods of operation, Mr. already there are great stocks of the wood, and _ house framing, joists and Wastieiatias 
, , . . >, © . , ° 9 e ac . . ~ . ’ - ps . r . ‘ s . ° 

e Boutelle explained that the Reserve buys in car- for this condition Mr. Connor laid much of ‘oofimg as some of the india’ Saniiians: oe 

cs > ce > ; 7 - ° > c Again “eside ol 

5 loads, and then resells the product in LCL lots, the blame upon the Wisconsin retailers, who uses of northern hem- ronessoemncbicen rraceanancot 

: at the manufacturer's own LCL price. He do not buy and sell hemlock as they once did. lock, which, he said, is palit» 

1 said: They are, he said, purchasing the western and light, easily handled and sawed, is not affected 

One becomes a member of a Resery e by southern woods, although almost at their door by dry rot, has no pitch to interfere with paint 
investing his wonmey 3 the erqentantion. The are the mills of the hemlock manufacturers or to burn, and has small knots. It is graded, 
nen varie senneting WY sues armiiuenien's who employ Wisconsin men and provide much he continued, by American lumber standards, 

" by non-resident members is $1,000, which pur- the market for the retailers of the State. and dimension is extra standard. It is grade- 

| chases nine shares of preferred stock and one He charged that “Wisconsin has become the ™arked, and the proximity of the mills, together 

1 of common or voting stock. It is arranged dumping ground for western and southern With the large stocks, assures quick shipments, 

| thus so that every member, regardless of the woods of comparatively unknown quality.” He early arrivals and small freight rates. “The 

> size of bie A ohare ergantantion, tes had a similar complaint concerning the buying Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
the same ting power as every other mem- . rs : a ° - 4 ’ senciati ” > 69} ae > , r f 

l, ber. The preferred stock pays a 7 percent m= \ SSCONS ES of gum from the South instead ol _ Association, he said, oe only oe - 

s dividend after which the directors may and do birch. but most of his remarks concerned hem- ™anufacturers who have spent advertising 

- declare a 7 percent dividend on the common lock. “It is our product,” he continued, “and ™oney in your territory without asking you to 

on ve e ’ ° ” 

" stock. The balance of the net profits are pro- we, the Wisconsin manufacturers, are proud Ve 4 cent to the fund. 

e portionately declared, and the purchase divi- : “When tl th sawmills do not run,” he 

‘ dends are payable in the direct proportion that —_ he nor em Sawmills X ‘ Ky . 

'. the gross profits on a member's purchases bear concluded, business in anybody s town will be 

t to the gross profits on the entire membership a little poorer,” and explained that this is be- 

4 purchases If you are a member, each invoice cause men from all over the State go to the 

- — you is _ — on — _ lumber camps in the north woods to make 

e side, showing whia he eserve actually paic <——— ~y late “Z sne hei 

y for the product purchased. At the end of the ee whicn the wer cae ‘pune ~* : 

’ year your purchases are added, together with homes. 

i the cost of those purchases, and after paying Retailers Answer in Kind 
the dividend on the stock and deducting the a . 
overhead the difference is returned to the These statements by the two representatives 
dealer. It is easy to see that upon volume of the manufacturers did not go unchallenged. 
depends the success or failure of a Reserve. Charles F. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Bros. Lum- 

| a, spice ee make more volume, conse- ber Co., Wisconsin Rapids, replied that when 

» ently > > o he rece age rerhesg c 2 

f Wwently reducing the percentage of overhead a few years ago the manufacturers started sell- 

€ and increasing the amount returnable to the . ae ‘Ils it 1 b : 

e members each year, thus reducing the cost ing logs to the paper mills it began to be in- 

of distribution. creasingly difficult to buy dry stocks of hemlock 

. in some sizes. “When you started selling to the 

€ ele . . ” cd e “ 

. Tends to Stabilize Prices paper companies,” he continued, “western hem- 

d This sv Mr. B rT d i tie lock began to come in. Speaking for my own 

r tabili stem, 4 ¥ — Ps a pea a firm, we never bought any western hemlock 
oO Stz y "ec > , r< ° ° — 

- abt ~ —, or : oe er - 10 buys in until late in the season last year. Then we 
Ss av “ y > : , ” 

. S way knows that the xeserve has no pet were forced to, to get dry stock. 

: customers” and that all “start from scratch. ie wns faltomed ty BH. H. Becket of 

‘ Not only that, he went on, but the Reserve is ‘ “ek I dicelai | Cee = ny we 

“s a meeting place of manufacturers and retailers. ; Chetek, who disclaimec ae — “a the 

, . , . x , vel rers aving 4 ‘ : 

. Here the manufacturer may contact all the deal- OTTO E. LAY, C. F. KELLOGG, — ps oan = this , - ti os 

\r ers in the territory, and here the dealer may Kewaskum; Wisconsin Rapids; diieinans cae cE moregtoe k piengen hee 

Ss ave “6 ; ~ £ . P a ’ : L 5 ° y < y 

7 have economical access to the products of all Chairman Resolutions Told Dealer’s Side of , rs fs Sead d B su bon en ~ nd ld have 

- the manufacturers, not just a few. His closing Committee Hemlock Question market——-maintained StOCKS SO we COUN? ie 

- weasels wese- got dry stocks when wanted—this condition 
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Lumber & Fuel Co., Green Bay; C. R. Kant, 
D. J. Rohrer Lumber Co., Clintonville; Carl 
Oman, Carl Oman & Sons, Boscobel; and Otto 
lagge, A. A. Laun Co., New Holstein. At 
the committee’s request the members stood in 
memory of the nineteen Wisconsin lumbermen 
who died during the year. These were: 

W. F. Kellogg, of Wisconsin Rapids, a past 
president; C. H. Werden, of Ashland, and W. 
G. Miller, of Cumberland, who were active di- 
rectors of the association at the time of their 
passing; Rudolph fest, Milwaukee; A. @ 
Krouskop, Richland Center; Henry P. Hanson, 
Milwaukee: C. K. Averill, Menomonie; H. H. 
Laing, Iron Mountain, Mich.; A. M. Pitts, 
Platteville: M. J. Kroehnke, Chilton; R. R. 
Campbell, Green Bay; W. H. Hildebrand, sr., 
Sheyboygan; W. B. Heinemann, Wausau; 
Frank J. McReynolds, Mosinee; H. G. Dardis, 
Burlington; Delos R. Moon, Menomonie; Stan- 
ley D. Hitehner, Milwaukee; Fred Burbach, 
Portage; C. Starkweather, Beaver Dam. 

The resolutions committee, in considering the 
hemlock question which had been discussed, 
submitted this resolution, which was adopted: 

WHEREAS, The question of dealer co-opera- 
tion with northern mills in the marketing of 
hemlock lumber has again been raised; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we re-affirm our past policy 
of close co-operation with northern shippers, 
and that in return for the mills’ promises of 
adequate stocks of dry lumber, the members 
of this association will continue their prefer- 
ence for northern stocks if priced on a fair 
competitive basis. 


The troublesome cement marketing problem 
was covered by this resolution: 

WHEREAS, New marketing plans have been 
and are being offered to improve the distribu- 
tion of cement; and 

WHEREAS, Distributing conditions of this 
item are manifestly in a disturbed and un- 
satisfactory condition; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the retail building material 
distributers insist that, first, dealers’ differen- 
tial or trade discount on cement or other com- 
modities is opposed as economically unsound; 
second, building materials must be sold to 
the dealer on a net basis, the dealer in turn 
must re-sell to the consuming public, obtain- 
ing such prices as competition permits; third, 
the dealer must sell all building materials, in- 
cluding cement, without interference by manu- 
facturers or their salesmen; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, the members of this as- 
sociation, commend, endorse and confirm the 
efforts of our secretary, officers and directors 
in eliminating the trade discount on cement. 

Resolutions pledging the members to the best 
possible community service, and of appreciation 
to the district clubs and their officers, and a 
final resolution, of appreciation for Don Mont- 
gomery’s services as secretary, were noisily and 
unanimously adopted, when read by J. L. Burt, 
of the Johnson-Burt Lumber Co., Wausau, who 
subbed in that capacity for the chairman of the 
resolutions and trade relations committee, Otto 
E. Lay, of the H. J. Lay Lumber Co., Ke- 
waskum. The other members of this committee 
were: C. K. Arp, Sheboygan; H. E. Beckwith, 
Chetek; W. K. Collins, Madison; J. E. Heath, 
Hilbert; J. A. Middleton, Ripon; Ralph E. 
Nuzum, Viroqua; J. E. Slaughter, Stillwater, 
Minn.; S. S. Solie, Janesville. 

Mr. Solie, who was elected president, as 
mentioned in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was nominated in an enthusiastic 
manner by Hawley W. Wilbur, of the Wilbur 
Lumber Co., West Allis, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, who told of the nominee’s 
success in his own yard and his ability to tell 
other members of the association ways to better 
themselves. With Mr. Wilbur on the commit- 
tee were: William Fountain, Appleton; H. E, 
3eckwith, Chetek; Otto E. Lay, Kewaskum; 
C. F. Kellogg, Wisconsin Rapids; Frank Bod- 
den, Horicon; George W. LaPointe, jr., Me- 
nomonie. 

On the reception committee were: George H. 
Wilbur, chairman, West Allis; James H. Bran- 
num, jr., Racine; Gordon R. Connor, Marsh- 
field; Dan O. Head jr., Kenosha; James H. 
Kellogg, Wisconsin Rapids; Elliott F. Kiser, 
Cameron; Marshall Meyer, Platteville; M. D. 
Moore, Fond du Lac; and Fred C. Miller, Al- 
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fred Steinman, jr., and Ray Wilbur, jr., all of 
Milwaukee. The Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club 
cared for the ushering during the convention, 
the following taking part: G. G. Kuntz, chair- 
man; W. G. Blackburn, John Danielski, E. A. 
Ehlert, H. E. Frost, Thomas V. Johnson, Wil- 
liam Kelley, Glenn Priestley, Paul Tegge, C. P. 
Tinkham, E. E. Wallace. 

While the men were busy in their sessions 
during the three days the ladies were not idle, 
but spent the time in a round of sight-seeing 
trips, luncheons, bridge parties and other forms 
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of entertainment. They were the honor guests 
at the Show Boat entertainment Tuesday eyep- 
ing and at the annual dinner on Wednesday 
evening. Their headquarters were maintained 
at the Hotel Schroeder. 

All the officers of the Ladies’ 
re-elected, as follows: 

President—Mrs, C. W. Allen, of Berlin, Wis, 

Vice President—Mr. W. D. Church, of Wal- 
worth. 

Secretary-treasurer-—Mrs. Don _ §. 
gomery, of Milwaukee. 


Auxiliary were 


Mont- 


How a Mail-Order Salesman 
Goes After Business 


After the other business of the association 
had been cared for, Juneau Hall was filled 
Thursday noon with a crowd of men (and we 
noticed one woman, too) who were there for 
lunch and afterward the widely-heralded “dumb- 
bell session” or “confession of ignorance” meet- 
ing, in which one could admit that there were 
some things about the business of lumber re- 
tailing that he did not know. As it was a 
stipulation that no names were to be published, 
in order that those present might feel quite free 
to say whatever they pleased, this will of course 
be observed. But what was said doesn’t need 
any names. Sufficient that it was said, and by 
responsible men, and that for an hour and three- 
quarters after the retiring president, Ben F. 
Springer, gave the block three hefty blows with 
the gavel there was the keenest of interest and 
very little side-talk. 

The really outstanding feature of this session, 
after the “exercises” led by Mr. Montgomery 
had assured that every one present was in good 
humor, was the introduction of a former sales- 
man for a large Chicago mail-order house. 
Since we can’t use names, the best way to 
describe the man and his actions is to call him 
\ndy Soldum (for he certainly sold ’em), for- 
merly for Montgomery, Roebuck & Co. What 
he said was more effective than any ocean calm 
ever invented in taking the wind out of retail 
sales. He told how he had gone into various 
Wisconsin communities, right “under the noses” 
of men in the convention hall as he spoke, and 
had taken orders for houses and barns while 
they still were hesitating. A lumberman would 
laugh at the sleepiness of his friend from the 
other city and then the next minute find the 
friend laughing at him. Mr. Soldum kept ex- 
ploding the belief that “they don’t come into 
my community,” and he also nailed that* hoary 
old excuse that the mail-order company is 
under-selling. “Get that: out of your heads, 
that they’re selling cheaper than you do,” he 
urged. 

The speaker told how he collected orders for 
more than $6,000 in a circuit of several towns 
that required about two weeks, and all of the 
jobs advertised themselves—any one could see 
that the house or barn was needed. On one 
occasion a barn burned, and eleven days later 
Mr. Soldum arrived and got the order for the 
new barn—eleven days in which the local re- 
tailer had been too slow, expecting the cus- 
tomer to take all the initiative, neglecting to 
let him know the fine service he could get right 
at home. The mail-order company financed 
him. A few days later the local banker asked 
the customer why he didn’t get his money right 
there, and the reply was, “Could I have got 
my money here? I didn’t know it.” In an- 
other community a barn burned down, and the 
managers of both the independent yard and 
the line yard in the nearby town waited for the 
customer to come in and buy the new barn. 
“T got his order,” dryly announced Mr. Soldum, 
and he told of similar instances in the burning 
of another barn, and another barn that was 
blown down. In another instance the retailer 
didn’t even know the barn had burned down. 


Yet another case—the retailer said to the mail- 
order salesman, “T didn’t think you were in my 
territory,’ and the salesman replied, “I sold 
a farmer a new barn and called you up to get 
his credit rating.” 


Some one in the audience called out, “How 
about the comparative quality and price of mail- 
order products?” and Mr. Soldum replied, 

“Mail order companies sell just as good lumber 
as you do, and their prices are never lower 
than yours are. But they merchandise it differ- 
ent.” He told of one instance in which he sold 
a shingle roof in competition with a couple of 
retailers. His price was $10 lower than the 
dealers’ prices. But the customer hesitated. 
“Are these shingles you sell the No. 1 
XXXXX shingles? That’s what the local lum- 
berman will furnish.” (The entire convention 
hall was very quiet—how would the mail-order 
salesman get out of this “hole’—would he lie 
to the customer?) “I looked him straight in 
the eye,” Mr. Soldum said, “and I told him, 
‘I should say not!’ The shingles we furnish you 
are extra clear!’ And then he said, ‘Attaboy! 
That’s the kind of shingle I want!’ and I got 
the order.” Just about that time the convention 
hall was in an uproar. There was another 
uproar, too, when he told of having quoted a 
price of $1,450 on a certain job, only to have a 
line-yard manager, frightened perhaps by such 
competition, take the order at $845. 

“Where,” some one asked, “do you get your 
direct leads?” His reply was, “From the cus- 
tomer himself. Suppose, for instance, it’s a 
rainy day, and the farmer can’t get out and 
work in the field. All he can do is sit in the 
house and read, and the mail order catalog is 
always handy. It has beautiful pictures of 
houses and barns like this farmer wants, and 
he gets to planning on building a new barn to 
take the place of the old one that isn’t any 
good. He doesn’t build it right away, perhaps, 
because he hasn’t the money, but later, when he 
does get a break and is ready to build, the mail 
order picture comes to his mind, and he writes 
about it, and probably buys it before one of 
you dealers even knows he wants a new barn. 
It might be a good idea for you to have cata- 
logs like that, with pictures of fine barns, and 
horses and cattle and an automobile around— 
the sort of thing that makes the farmer want 
something better.” 

He urged the dealers to keep in close touch 
with the farmers in their territory and let them 
know the kind of service available right at 
home. The mail-order prices are not lower, for 
Montgomery, Roebuck & Co., he said, usually 
gets 33% percent profit, which entails a 50 
percent mark- -up on the cost, and the company 
is very strict in enforcing the terms of its 
credit extensions. “How about the manufac- 
turers selling to the mail-order companies 
cheaper than they do to us?” some dealer in 
the audience demanded, and Mr. Soldum re- 


plied, “Well, that is a matter for you retailers 
to get together on, and take up with the manu- 
facturer from whom you buy, for it is a known 
fact that some manufacturers, of roofing espe- 
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cially, do sell to the mail-order companies 
cheaper than they sell to even the United 
States Government. 

This left the meeting wide open for discus- 
sion on this “touchy” question, and the pres- 
ence of more than a half-dozen manufacturers’ 
representatives—some of them presidents and 
some general sales managers—lent additional 
color. Said one roofing sales manager: “We 
have always sold strictly through the retail 
dealers, and we always will, but in the past 
most of the dealers have been content to be just 
warehouse men, selling to those customers who 
came in but not going out to try to sell. But 
you dealers are improving, and now you are 
becoming merchants.” He said, however, that 
those manufacturers who make a low price to 
the mail-order companies are hardly to be 
blamed, for these companies absorb almost all of 
the selling cost and take a large volume, too. 
Another manufacturer, of stained shingles, said 
that he sold to a mail-order company at the 
same price as to the retailers, because “it looked 
like profitable business,” but on this price basis 
the mail order company did so little business 
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that the manufacturer refused to “bother with 
them” any more; the company’s leading brand 
was not thus sold at all, but another grade. 

One retailer told how mail-order competi- 
tion helped him, for it woke him up. The mail- 
order company sold a roof for the house right 
next to this dealer’s yard, and the trucks had 
to go through his yard to deliver the material. 
He was aroused. He compared the roof mate- 
rials, and the prices, and then hired a roofing 
man to conduct a roofing department, and 
added other sidelines he had been neglecting. 
The best business year in his history was 1930, 
and there was not one mail-order job sold in 
his town during the year. 

Paint was the next subject under discussion, 
and a manufacturer’s representative urged the 
dealers to be “paint-minded,”’ and to use on 
their own premises the paint they hoped to sell. 
It is a good plan to seek out the interior paint- 
ing jobs, for these are much less competitive. 
He asked some rather pertinent questions— 
“How much are you interested in selling paint? 
How big a factor is it in your business? Why 
keep it a secret? Why not put it in your sign, 
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alongside your roofing, lumber, and insulation ? 
How much do you know about paint—you who 
are trying to sell it?” 

One retailer announced that his line of yards 
last year increased its paint sales 200 percent, 
were working for a 100 percent increase this 
year, and the year so far is up to its quota. 

Announcement was made that preservative- 
treated lumber now is being made available in 
quantities sufficiently small that retailers can 
carry it in stock, and the dealers were urged 
to try it. 

The cement marketing problem came up 
again, and the lumbermen were warned that 
simple renunciation of the manufacturers’ new 
marketing plan did not mean that they were not 
going to try to sell direct, for now they will 
continue to try to sell to the contractors. This, 
one dealer said, is not practicable, for how 
about the cases in which there is too much 
material, or not enough material? Then a yard 
for storage is needed. “We don’t want to let 
any manufacturer tell us just how we’re going 
to sell our cement,” this dealer continued, “or 
what prices we’re going to charge for it.” 


Texans Study Needs of the Farm Home 


Lumbermen at Annual Short Course Learn of Opportunities 
for Increasing the Use of Lumber for Home Conveniences 


CoLLEGE STATION, TEX., Feb. 22.—The third 
annual Texas Lumbermen’s Short Course was 
held at The A. & M. College of Texas here on 
Feb. 16 and 17. In his opening address, J. W. 
Rockwell, of Houston, president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas, made it clear 
that anyone who talked about hard times in this 


meeting was going to get thrown out. The 
meeting was free irom any reierences to eco- 


nomic conditions, the speakers confining them- 
selves to subjects which were designed to give 
those present information relative to the lumber 
business. 

President T. O. Walton, of A. & M. College, 
talked on the need of living at home. He felt 
that it was important for farm communities to 
produce enough to take care of most of their 
local needs. He called attention to the fact that 
the pioneers of 50 years ago did that sort of 
thing and we should be getting back to some of 
the fundamentals that the pioneers found so es- 
sential. He emphasized the importance of home 
ownership. 

The many services of the college available to 
lumbermen and farmers were described and 
explained by H. H. Williamson, vice director 
of the extension service. He said that service, 
through its various agencies in the State had 
been instrumental in the building last year of 
251 homes, remodeling of 274 homes, construc- 
tion of 1,706 poultry houses, 552 barns, 498 hog 
houses, 69 silos, and many other things. 

M. R. Bentley, extension agricultural engi- 
neer, described the proper construction of base- 
ments and other storage places in the farm 
home. 


Clothes Closet Campaign Would Help 


Mrs. Dora R. Barnes, extension specialist in 
clothing, described clothes closets. She pointed 
out that there was a dire need of closets in the 
average farm home. She had taken as her proj- 
ect this year the development of a satisfactory 
clothes closet for the farm home and pushing 
the satisfaction of the need. She had constructed 
a model closet which she had on display at the 
short course and explained its use. She said in 
part: 

The experienced housewife realizes the value 
of adequate storage space for clothing. The 
ideal arrangement is to have a closet for each 
member of the family but where this is not 
Possible there should be a built-in-closet in 
each bed room which will give adequate space 


or hanging clothes and storing unused gar- 
ments, 


A closet of convenient size is 2% feet deep 
and 6 feet long. One of the best arranged 
closets has a row of shelves across both ends 
and one or two shelves near the top the entire 
length. Shelves spaced 10 to 12 inches apart 
are convenient. 

An excellent way for keeping the contents 
of the shelves free from dust is to have them 
equipped with doors or “drop fronts” hinged 
at the bottom and fastening at the top with 
catches. It is well to provide at least the bot- 
tom shelf with a drop door, in order that it 
may be utilized for storing shoes and shine 
materials. 

Light and ventilation are 
closet. Everyone wants a 
place in which to keep clothes, in order to 
discourage moths and to enjoy the comfort 
of seeing where things are: 

Moths are prone to hate smooth, new paint 


essential to a 
well aired, light 


and light, therefore, it is well to have the 
closet well finished, and light in color. Have 
the floor well made and finished so as to be 
easily cleaned. 

Housewives are becoming more closet con- 
scious all the time. Modern homes are built 
with closets which have wonderful con- 


trivances of drawers, shelves and racks. They 
have a place for everything but those who 
live in old houses are not so fortunate. How- 
ever, ingenuity and enterprise can do a great 
deal in making an old house more convenient 
and many a nook can be converted into storage 
space at no great expense, or a closet can be 
arranged more conveniently to store the max- 
imum amount of clothing in the acquired 
space. 

Dr. Anderson, State health officer, talked on 
milk production and sanitation and told what 
the health department is doing to further the 
sanitary production of milk in Texas. He said 
that Texas is importing from $16,000,000 to 
$18,000,000 worth of dairy products each year. 

O. B. Martin, director of the extension serv- 
ice announced the formation of a new depart- 
ment dealing with the proper handling of meats 
on the farm. This new service is to help the 
farmers and will necessarily call for the con- 
struction of smoke houses and equipment for 
the butchering of farm meats. 


Lumberman Is Guarantor of Quality 


W. A. Orth, superintendent of construction 
for A. & M. College, talked on estimates and 
materials. He said in part: 

The lumber dealer is 
merely lumber and 


handling more than 
nails, with a few doors 
and sash on the side. If he has kept up with 
the development of the building industry he 
should have a general knowledge of masonry 


and concrete materials, roofing, floors and fleor 
coverings, millwork, finish hardware, wall 
treatments, paints and varnishes (of which 
there are a multitude), insulative materials, 
electrical, heating and plumbing; in fact, 
everything which enters the building for 
which vou are furnishing a major part of the 
materials. Why? Because the average owner 
goes to vou first to solicit advice concerning 
his proposed structure. He asks you to recom- 
mend reliable contractors and if one of your 
men gets his job than he expects you to guar- 
antee the finished product as an actual, or at 
least a moral, bondsman. 

You know better than I the type of the 
small contractor working out of your yards; 
usually he is a good carpenter, bricklayer, or 
other mechanic from one of the building 
trades, able to do his one job well, but not 
well informed on all phases of the trade in 
its entirety. 

In communities without building codes or 
inspectors someone has to safeguard the own- 
er’s interests (where there is no architect) 
against faulty workmanship and materials of 
every character. You are practically in the 
position of being the owner until you receive 
the final payment for your materials, or some- 
times find yourself to be the owner, if the job 
goes wrong. So it is up to you men to inspect 
the various components of the building and 
not be content to say that the lumber is of 
good quality. I would suggest that you secure 


copies of building ordinances from near-by 
clues and study particularly the plumbing 
and electrical codes. 


| want to earnestly solicit your help in 
elevating our whole industry to a higher 
and more stable plane and this will not be 
possible as long as our services, materials, 
and labor are sold on a price basis alone. 
The economic waste caused by the use of 
inferior materials has been tremendous— 
just in the great effort to meet a low price. 
TALK QUALITY! Convince your custom- 
ors that it is cheaper in the long run to build 
of the best and most substantial—not the 
cheapest—materials. 


Mr. Orth constructed the key demonstration 
home on the campus, which was a co-operative 
enterprise between the college and the lumber- 
men. At their last short course Mrs. O. B. 
Martin, wife of the director of the extension 
service, conceived the idea that considerable 
good could come from having on the campus 
a demonstration farm home, this home to be 
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planned along progressive lines that could be 
used satisfactorily on Texas farms. She pre- 
sented this matter to the officials of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas and they prom- 
ised to see to its construction. The home was 
completed just before the short course and was 
inspected by the lumbermen. At the banquet 


on Monday night President Rockwell pre- 
sented the home to the college. The home will 
be a center of interest particularly for the 


women folks of Texas farms, who visit the col- 
lege in large numbers each year. It is planned 
for Miss Mildred Horton, State home demon- 
stration agent, to live in the home in order that 
it may be used and seen in use. 

The home, designed by Prof. Ernest Lang- 
ford, head of the architectural department of the 
college in co-operation with the college home 
demonstration force, is a 5-room one-story 
colonial structure. Mr. Orth announced that its 
cost was approximately $3,500, although he had 
not checked up on it exactly. Plans in blue 
print form will be available to the lumbermen 
soon. 


Terracing Will Increase Farm Income 


The importance of farm terracing was 
brought out by A. K. Short, soil conservation 
expert for the Federal Land Bank of Houston, 
who pointed out the need of conserving Texas 
soils if agriculture in the State is to remain 
a permanent industry. He said in part: 

The loss of soil and soil fertility by erosion 
has been the direct cause of lowering the liv- 
ing standards in more farm homes in Texas, 
the cause of lowering the purchasing power 
of more farmers, and has brought about more 
depression and financial distress in the busi- 
ness centers than any other one factor. 

It is an old story now; however, it should 
be repeated at any time and at all places that 
the bureau of chemistry and soils of the de- 
partment of agriculture has definitely estab- 
lisehd the fact that we are losing more than 
twenty times as much plant food each year 
by erosion as is being used in the production 
of the farm grown on such land, 
With but few exceptions our farmers do not 
practice a system of crop rotation. Con- 
sequently, the land is bare of vegetation over 
long periods. Our cropping system is pri- 
marily one of clean culture row crops, which 
is conducive to soil wastage. Our continued 
freezing and thawing of the first few inches 
of surface soil leaves it porous and easy to 
be washed away by the warm rains that gen- 
erally follow our cold snaps. With these facts 
in mind we can be reasonably sure that soil 
erosion is greater in the South than it is for 
the United States as a whole. 


Crop Gains Will Finance New Homes 


Now, we are coming down to where the 
materials come in. For illustration, let us 
assume that a man produces only $10 addi- 
tional revenue per acre from 50 acres. This 
$500 per year under the amortized payment 
system would build him a $7,000 home, and 
in addition would pay all the insurance and 
taxes on this home. You may say that this 
is an extreme case; however, we positively 
know that on the average terracing brings 
considerably over $5 per acre additional rev- 
enue each year, and $5 per acre on 50 acres in 
cultivation would pay out a $3,500 home and 
take care of the insurance and taxes. 

Thus we see that the continued prosecution 
of this work on soil maintenance and soil 
building brings about prosperity for the 
farmer, who in turn, brings prosperity to all 
business. 


crops 


Demonstration Increased Lumber Use 


Miss Myrtle Murray, district agent of the ex- 
tension service, told of the success of the pantry 
demonstration worked on last year. The lum- 
bermen, at their last short course were shown 
pantry shelves and equipment that the extension 
force was advocating. This demonstration was 
a marked success as evidenced by Miss Mur- 
ray’s report which follows in brief: 

In 1928 this 4-H pantry demonstration was 
called “Emergency Shelf Demonstration.” 
There were 18 demonstrators. In 1930 there 
were 971 4-H pantry demonstrators and 6,998 
co-operators. Seven hundred fifty-three demon- 
strators and 4,834 co-operators from 90 coun- 
ties completed the demonstration. These had 
for their goals to can according to a food bud- 
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get based on the essentials of an adequate 
diet; to provide fresh vegetables the year 
round; to organize their pantries; to make 
menu and recipe files; and to serve adequate 
and appetizing meals to their families. They 
canned 1,328,132 quarts of meats, vegetables 
and fruits and dried 134,695 pounds of vege- 
tables and fruits, a total value of $1,012,157 
or an average value per pantry of $202.50; 
though many individual pantries have made a 
net profit of $400 to $600, depending on the 
size of the family. 

As a result of this work 2,525 demonstrators 
and co-operators in 79 counties have built and 
painted new shelves, and grouped the products 
in such a way that one could, even in the 
dark, find the jar she wished. 

I want to express my appreciation to the 
lumbermen all over the State for their loyal 
co-operation in furnishing materials and pan- 
try shelves for agents to use in demonstra- 
tions. In many cases the lumbermen have 
built and painted these shelves free. These 
demonstrations caused many women to build 
and paint shelves. 


Data on Efficient and Economical Home 


Dan Scoates, head of the agricultural engi- 
neering department, talked on room dimensions 
and arrangements. Mr. Scoates had analyzed 
279 southern farm home plans to find out the 
size of rooms that predominated. He also ana- 
lyzed the amount of space that was given each 
room in comparison to the total floor space of 
the house. He also gave the results of his 
analysis of farm home arrangements. 

Prof. Ernest Langford, of the architectural 
department, talked on ventilation and lighting, 
emphasizing the need of a house being 20 to 30 
degrees off the true North, East, South or 
West, if each room in the house is to get its 
share of sunlight. 

Mrs. Thomas Pennington, of Houston, talked 
on the woman as a customer. She called atten- 
tion to the fact that the woman was usually a 
stranger in the lumber yard with the lumber 
dealer being more or less embarrassed when 
she came in. She felt that this should be 
changed because women had need of going to 
lumber yards for various purposes. She called 
attention to how the various waste materials 


Indiana-Michigan 


Soutn Benp, INp., Feb. 24—Approximately 
175 lumbermen, members of the Northern In- 
diana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, attended the thirty-first 
annual convention of the organization in the 
Oliver Hotel here today. Dinner was served 
in the Rotary room of the hotel at noon, Or- 
ville R. Hill, president of the organization pre- 
siding, and giving the address of welcome to 
the members. Rev. Archibald McClure, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, gave the 
invocation, 

Henry R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, secretary 
Hoo-Hoo International, was a guest at the 
meeting and spoke briefly, declaring that the 
retailer must be on the alert at all times and 
instead of waiting in his office for the business 
to come he must go out and get it and bring 
it in. 

L. J. Ollier, former export manager of the 
Studebaker Automobile Corporation, who re- 
cently returned from a round-the-world trip, 
spoke of conditions in other countries and the 
business situation in general. He said business 
is now entering a period requiring strong and 
constructive thinking. He urged the lumber- 
men to abolish fear, saying that “fear is the 
arch enemy of mankind. More failures result 
from fear than from lack of capital.” 

“The far east is our future market,” he said. 





Want to turn some stock 
quickly? Use the Classified 
Section. 
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around the lumber yard could be disposed of at 
a profit. One example was to use odds and ends 
of wallboard to make small trays. She em. 
phasized the desirability of encouraging the yse 
of paint by women during the spring months, 


C. F. Miller, of the National Lumber Many. 
facturers’ Association, Chicago, talked on farm 
gates and fences. He called attention to the 
publication of the National association dealing 
with “Fences of Wood.” He further stresseq 
the need of lumber dealers to do outside selj- 
ing, making surveys of their territory and the 
visiting of customers. 


A. K. Johnson, of the Crave-Dargan Insyr- 
ance Co., Houston, talked on the various items 
around farm buildings which would assist jp 
reducing the fire hazard and cut the rate jn 
proportion. The insurance people have found 
that automobiles do not increase the fire hazard 
of the house and even go so far as to allow the 
garage to be built as a part of the house. He 
emphasized the desirability of using paint, not 
only because it improves the looks of the build- 
ings but he said the fire insurance people used 
it as an indicator of the moral risk of the 
owner. 


Dr. F. E. Giesecke, director of the engineer- 
ing experiment station, talked on outdoor toilets, 
He made a very thorough investigation of this 
subject and gave a discussion of his investiga 
tion together with a model of the type toilet he 
thought would work more satisfactorily in this 
territory. 


Mrs. Inez Derryberry, specialist in landscape 
gardening in the extension service, talked on 
beautifying farm yards. She illustrated her 
lecture and gave concrete and specific illustra- 
tions of the results which could be obtained from 
following out a satisfactory plan. 


R. F. Balthis, of the Texas forest service, 
gave the results of investigations made by the 
United States Government to discover the most 
satisfactory way to stack lumber. 

On Monday night there was a banquet at 
which E. P. Hunter, of Waco, acted as toast- 
master. The principal address of the evening 
was made by Jack Dionne, of Houston. 


Dealers’ Annual 


“The European market is no longer of great 
value because Europe is beginning to ration- 
alize its key industries.” He said the Govern- 
ment should not be looked to to cure all the 
ills of business but that each one should do his 
part. 


A comparison of conditions that existed at 
the time of the Revolutionary War and those 
of today was made by Samuel B. Pettengill, 
congressman-elect from this the 13th Indiana 
district, in his address on “George Washing- 
ton. 


The nominating committee, consisting of W. 
M. Hass, Gustav A. Reun and Vernon Lowe, 
gave its report following the last address. The 
committee recommendation that the following 
officers be declared elected for the year was 
adopted : 

President—Clyde H. Fisher, 
Lumber Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


North Side 


Vice pesident—Gustav A. Reun, Michigan 
Avenue Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Jontz, 





Secretary-treasurer — Joseph Lowe 
Lumber Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Directors—C, D. Morris, Morris Lumber C0, 
Plymouth; Ray Wolfram, Walkerton Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Walkerton, Ind.; C. B. Isbell, 
H. I. Isbell Lumber Co., Elkhart, Ind.; Eugene 
Smogor, Smogor Lumber Co., South Bend, 
Ind.; and Bert Michials, Judd Lumber C® 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

A social meeting of the South Bend Hoo 
Hoo Club, No. 25, was held in the evening, dit 
ner being served at 6:09 o'clock. Entertail- 
ment consisting of music and vaudeville was 
provided. Henry Isherwood was one of the 
principal speakers at the dinner. 
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Kentuckians Get Many Valuable Pointers 


Methods of Profitable Operation Outlined—University Aid in Farm Building 
Explained—Plan of Financing Proposed—Closer Attention to Credit Urged 


LovisviLLE, Ky., Feb. 23.—The Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association Twenty- 
sixth annual convention got away to a good 
start today with a registration given at 187, 
and more arriving later. All sessions were held 
in the Crystal ballroom of the Brown Hotel, 
with exhibitors located just off the convention 
room. - , 

The Monday morning session was a routine 
affair, with invocation by the Rev. W. W. 
Morton, D. D., pastor of the Woodlawn Presby- 
terian Church; a welcoming talk from G. A. 
Christen, Kentucky Mill & Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, as president of the Louisville Lumbermen’s 
Club; and response from C. Steve Roemer, 
president of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association; followed by reports of Treas- 
urer Emil Anderson, Louisville, and Secretary 
W. E. Difford. 

A feature of the afternoon session was a 
talk by O. W. Rosenthal, of Chicago, on the 
need of improved financing to keep building 
operations on an active trend, and he brought a 
real message to the lumberman and building 
supply interests, who are at the mercy of the 
whims of the bankers and insurance men 
in securing necessary financing of building 
projects. 

“What Ivery Business Man Should Do in 
1931” was the subject handled by C. E.- Sted- 
man, vice president and sales manager of the 
Celotex Co., of Chicago, who discussed sound 
methods of operating, business getting, credits, 
collections and taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity. 

An excellent talk regarding the lumber 
dealers’ insurance problems was made by John 
A. Heitmeyer, of the Liberty Fire Insurance 
Co., of Louisville, recognized as one of the up 
and coming insurance men of Louisville, who 
under the heading “Your Insurance Policies,” 
gave an expert analysis of the kinds of insur- 
ance needed by the retailer, what to look for 
in the policies, how to secure adequate coverage, 
how to go about adjustment of losses etc. It 
was, without doubt, the most enlightening dis- 
cussion of insurance problems that has ever 
heen presented before the organization. 

Prof. James B. Kelley, professor of agricul- 
tural engineering, University of Kentucky, had 
as his subject “The Lumber Dealers’ Oppor- 
tunity for Service,” in which he told of the 
work that is being done by his department in 
planning buildings for the farmers, in showing 
them how better to house their equipment, live- 
stock, poultry, hogs etc., and how the dealer 
can and should cash in on this effort, through 
working with the department, selling the farmer 
the necessary material, and interesting him in 
improving his farm property. 

In his talk on “What Is Ahead of Us,” Mr. 
Rosenthal declared that building operations are 
controlled by the banker and the insurance men; 
that the financing of these agencies is entirely 
inadequate; and told how he had worked up a 
Program, which Chicago has become widely in- 
terested in, and which calls for financing from 
the building trades, material people, engineers, 
architects, and entire building industries, to 
create funds available for handling mortgages 
om a proper basis. This plan, he said, will 
make it possible to sell mortgage certificates or 
bonds, which will have an appeal to the public 
due to diversification and well scattered loans. 
He declared that the plan under consideration 
Was one wherein if a few mortgages here and 
there went sour it would not affect the bond 
holder, especially the individual buyer of such 
securities, 

In his report, Secretary Difford said that the 
membership was on a favorable basis and that 


due to group activities and meetings during the 
year the members had received a great amount 
of valuable information on how properly to 
conduct their business. He told of efforts made 
to get the State highway commission to recog- 
nize the rights of the lumber dealers so they 
could secure a share of the business given out 
by the commission but which has gone to the 
manufacturers and wholesalers over the heads 
of the retailers. This fight is in its infancy, 
Secretary Difford said, and it is the intention 
to keep it up until the retailer is given his 
rights. 

The association has been of great assistance 
to the members in giving them credit informa- 
tion and in handling various traffic problems 
that came up. For the first time in many years, 
the secretary said, the planing mills of Louis- 
ville and dealers outside of the city are co- 
operating and working together to solve their 
mutual problems. 

The most important undertaking of the asso- 
ciation during the year was the matter of direct 
selling and continued efforts have been made to 
get the manufacturers and wholesalers to have 
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M. P. COLLIER, W. E. DIFFORD, 
Paris, Ky.; _ 
Elected President Re-elected Secretary 


Louisville, 


a more wholesome respect for the rights of the 
retailers. To bring this about, however, the 
secretary said, it is necessary that the dealers 
stand united; that the dealers “must patronize 
those wholesalers and manufacturers who do 
have a dealer policy and turn thumbs down on 
the manufacturer and wholesaler who gets his 
business regardless of the dealer.” 

TUESDAY SESSIONS 

LouisviL_e, Ky., Feb. 24.—Following the talk 
late yesterday by O. W. Rosenthal, of Chicago, 
regarding his proposed construction investment 
trust, he was asked many questions. The plan 
offered appears very sound, provided the neces- 
sary starting capital can be secured. 

A man who is a recognized merchandising 
genius appeared on the program Tuesday, in the 
person of Veach C. Redd, of Cynthiana, Ky., 
one of the livest hardware and paint dealers in 
the State. Mr. Redd has become a recognized 
retail authority, and has written a number of 
articles on store operation, merchandising, man- 
agement, buying etc., for the hardware trade 
press. He is past president of the Kentucky 
Retail Hardware & Implement Association. He 
spoke on the subject, “My Job as a Retailer,” 
and discussed how one retailer revolutionized 
his business. 





A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, spoke on “Efficient 
Distribution Through the Retail Lumber 
Dealer,” and the co-operative effort of that 
organization to aid the retailer, so that pine 
will be sold through the legitimate channel— 
the retailer. He told of the work of the organ- 
ization, its advertising service, co-operative 
work, and how and why the dealer should 
tie in. 

“LT Would Not Be in the Retail Lumber Busi- 
ness Without a Well Developed Merchandising 
Plan” was the subject discussed by Orville H. 
Greene, of Syracuse, N. Y., president of the 
Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., and chairman 
of the merchandising council, National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. He spoke on 
orderly merchandising methods for successful 
selling, knowledge of economic conditions, of 
merchandising etc. 

Adolph Pfund, Chicago, told at length the 
various activities of the National retailers’ as- 
sociation, its present program and future hopes. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, brought to 
Louisville through the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was the chief speaker at 
the afternoon session. His talk was aimed at 
lethargy on the part of the lumberman, at those 
guilty of unfair competitive methods, and argued 
for advertising and trade promotion, with proper 
local tie-in of advertising and service. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


LovisviLLe, Ky., Feb. 25.—The morning ses- 
sion today was strictly for members only, and 
given over to interesting discussions of dealer 
problems, which ran some forty-five minutes 
over the allotted time. The cement market- 
ing plan and direct selling were the two 
subjects programmed for this session, along 
with the wholesalers’ attitude toward the re- 
tail dealers. Orville H. Greene, Adolph 
Pfund and W. E. Difford led the discus- 
sions, cutlining conditions, accomplishments etc., 
while a number of members cited individual ex- 
periences with direct selling manufacturers. 

J. E. Vaughn, jr., of Cleveland, Ohio, repre- 
senting the National Association of Credit Men, 
left the dealers with much food for thought, re- 
garding national credits, credit delinquencies, 
and credits as affecting the lumber industry and 
more particularly the retailer. 

Among other things Mr. Vaughn held it was 
high time the dealer learn that with an operat: 
ing expense of $15 a thousand he can not sell 
lumber at $5 to $10 a thousand markup and 
remain a good credit risk himself. He held 
that in too many instances dealers have the sales 
volume complex, are careless of granting credit, 
take on questionable credits, arid depend on 
such artificial security as liens and _ surety 
bonds, with the result that they have stu- 
pendeous sums invested in: past due accounts, 
in many cases uncollectible, especially in the 
case of the operators who merely walk off, 
without worrying about making assignments, or 
going through bankruptcy. 

Mr. Vaughn spoke of one investigation he 
had made in a city, where 32 retail dealers, 
who had sold over $2,000,000 of material in the ¢ 
last six months of 1930, had $702,000 in past 
due accounts, more than 90 days old, some of 
which went back into 1929, and which were thus ‘ 
nothing more than capital loans. He held that 
retail dealers had demonstrated that they were 
not competent bankers. 

W. E. Difford, secretary, told of the fine co- 
operation of the Louisville Credit Men’s As- 
sociation with the Louisville Lumbermen’s Club, 
and its assistance in supplying information re- 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Nebraskans Confident of the Future 


1930 to Have Been Profitable Year—Plan Trip 
to Forests and Mill Plants of Pacific Northwest 


50 
Reports Show 
Next Summer 
OmAHA, Nes., Feb. 23.—The forty-first an- 


nual of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, held here on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of last week at the Rome Hotel, brought 
in a great crowd of dealers from all parts of 
the Cornhusker State. The Nebraskans are in 
a cheerful mood and view the future with lively 
anticipation. They made money last year and 
expect to make more this year. One indicator 
of their quiet confidence is a long junket that is 
planned for next July that will take the deal- 
ers out through the forests of the Northwest 
and down the Pacific coast. 

Harry E. Dole, who is noted among lumber 
secretaries for his ability to get close to the 
problems of his dealers and for his detailed 
knowledge of the things that happen in the 
lumber field, prepared a program that seemed 
to suit his membership completely. On the day 
before the formal opening of the convention he 
called a luncheon meeting of line-yard operators 
at which the special line-yard problems were 
discussed. At this meeting the final touches 
were given to a plan for quoting lumber by the 
piece in small sales, rather than by the thou- 
sand. A man who wants two boards is puzzled 
and sometimes frightened by a quotation by the 
thousand, and the industry often gets a reputa- 
tion for high prices which it does not deserve. 
The association will prepare loose-leaf forms for 
these price lists, with blanks which can be filled 
out with the yard prices. 

\t the opening of the first session on Wednes- 
day afternoon, a brief telegraphic report of 
which appeared on page 47 of last week’s issue, 
l’rank P. Fogarty, of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, welcomed the lumbermen to the city. 
In his response Ray Schlueter, of Kenesaw, past 
president of the association, said that Nebras- 
kans hear of a depression but feel it probably 
as little as any people in the country. Banks 
are operating normally, and farmers are send- 
ing train loads of food to the drouth-stricken 
History indicates that periods of low 
prices recur about once in ten years; but after 
a brief time these prices rise. It seems likely 
that the upward curve is about to appear if it 
has not already begun. The slack times offer 
the opportunity for thought and for business 
reorganization. 


areas. 


Urges Co-operation Through Association 


President C. E. Alter, of Alma, in his official 
address stated that while 1930 had brought its 
puzzles it had also indicated clearly that the 
way to meet them is through the co-operative 
work of the association. Retailers have proved 
that the system of distribution through retail 
units is economically sound; and co-operation 
will both protect that system and extend its use- 
fulness. The president stated his opposition to 
the importation of Russian lumber, manufac- 
tured by forced labor. He commented upon the 
great Nebraska road program and commended 
the work of Roy Cochran, the State highway 
engineer. After mentioning other matters the 
president closed with a tribute to the practical 
work of Secretary Dole. 

Secretary Dole made some announcements, 
including mention of the trip to the Northwest. 
He indicated something of the character of Ne- 
braska retailing and its problems by stating that 
17 percent of the yards in the State are located 
in one-yard towns. 

Adolph Pfund, of the National association, 
called attention to the fact that correct relations 
between manufacturers and retailers are so im- 
portant that his association has carried on a 
steady and successful campaign in this field for 


nearly five years. This work has been done 
not only in the lumber field but also with man- 
ufacturers of all lines handled through retail 
yards. There has been danger, for instance, 
that roofing might drift into direct sales; but 
much progress is being made in this field. The 
depression has been felt chiefly in the large 
centers of population, and the temptation has 
been strong in those places for manufacturers 
to sell direct. There is the temptation also for 
city dealers to extend their sales far into coun- 
try territory and for country dealers to retali- 
ate. These things are being met by the Na- 
tional association. 

The development of supply yards is in prog- 
ress and does much to reduce overhead and to 
stabilize trade. Dealers everywhere are going 
out to create business; especially in what may 
be called the smaller items of modernizing, such 


as roofs, floors, shin- 
— gled walls and_ the 
like. Contractors are 
being included in this 


selling effort and pro- 
fit from _ additional 
business properly sold. 








H. E. 
Lincoln, 


DOLE, 
Neb.; 
Secretary of 
Association 











Proper displays and 
retail stores are aid- 
ing in the building of GUY HARRISON, 
trade. Grand Island, Neb.; 


The final address of 
the afternoon 
was given by Doug- 
las Malloch, the Lumberman Poet, of Chicago, 
on the subject, “Come on Home.” 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The Thursday morning session was opened 
vy David Livingston, of Successful Farming, 
Jes Moines, with a discussion of farm markets. 
Mr. Livingston stated that until 1910 farmers 
gave most of their attention to producing larger 
field crops. Since that time attention has been 
centered upon reducing the cost of production 
by improved machinery. It seems likely that 
the next big movement will be the production 
of livestock at reduced production costs, This 
involves directly the matter of better buildings. 
“There is more farm relief to be found in any 
lumber yard,” Mr. Livingston said, “than any- 
where else.” Heavy losses are caused among 
young pigs by chilling; and since to catch the 
high markets pigs must be farrowed in the late 
winter the matter of good hog houses is a large 
factor in farm success. A farmer pays for these 
hog houses whether he has them or not. 

Dairy barns are also highly important, for 


Chairman Thursday 
Afternoon 


Session 


session 


I 
| 


cold barns have been definitely proved to reduce 
milk production. Insulation and ventilation myst 
go together; for ventilation is needed to carry 
off the moisture in the air, and this moisture js 
a direct cause of tuberculosis, contagious abor- 
tion and undulent fever. 

The farm family has now reached the point 
of desiring a better home; and in many cases 
this means remodeling. 


Honored as Best Lumber Retailer 


R. V. Koupal, of the McKelvie Publishing 
Co., and manager of the Nebraska Merchant 
and Trade Review, then announced that his con- 
cern had made a careful selection of ten men 
who were leaders in their respective lines of 
retailing. He introduced C. E. Carhart, . of 
Wayne, prominent in the Nebraska Lumber 
Merchants’ Association, as the winner of the 
medal in the retail lumber field. Mr. Carhart 
made a brief speech in which he said it could 
not but give him satisfaction to be honored in 
the lumber field, for in his opinion this field 
contained the best merchants of the State. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, speaking un- 
der the auspices of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, then delivered his fa- 
mous address, “Target Talks.” This address 
has been reported many times in this journal 
With his usual fluency and power Mr. Lewis 
dealt with questions specially selected by Secre- 
tary Dole and preached the doctrine of knowing 
community and customer and carrying the store 
to the buyer. “Nobody,” he asserted, “has the 
right to do a thing wrong.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
Guy Harrison, of Grand Island, in the chair. 
The convention turned to insurance matters, and 
George L. DeLacy, of Omaha, made a careful 
analysis of the Nebraska compensation laws, He 
stated that most lumbermen are well protected 
with fire insurance, but many of them seem un- 
aware of the risks they run through neglecting 
compensation insurance. The law, which is in 
itself a recognition of community responsibility 
for laborers injured in industry, may place a 
heavy burden upon employers who neglect this 
important protection. 

The following committees were appointed: 
Judkins, Upland; R. B 
Weller, Omaha; Jay Cottingham, Hastings. 

Nominations—Ray Schlueter, 
R. H. Louhers, Fremont; Ira 
drege. 


Resolutions—C. R. 


Kenesaw; 
Sheets, Hol- 
Omaha; 


Entertainment — Fred Watlrath, 


A. T. Hansen, Omaha. 

Ormie Lance, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, was introduced an 
brought the greetings of his association. He 
called attention to the need of individual lun- 
bermen for the co-operative aid of the assocl 
ations and stated that all the associations of the 
Midwest are working together in the same ut 
dertakings. 

Charles R. Black, of Corning, Ark., was 0 
the program to deliver his famous address 0 
the “Mystery Man in the Lumber Business, 
but he was unable to be present. 


Who Has the Right to Advertise 


Paul Kendall, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, consented to pinch-hit for Mr. 
Black and spoke on the subject “The Right t 
Advertise.” 

Mr. Kendall stated that there are three great 


markets: farm building construction, home 
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building and modernization. F. W. Dodge pre- 
dicts that during this year home building and 
modernizing will each show a 25 percent in- 
crease, and Babson predicts that farmers will 
have the best year of a decade. 

The same subjects are being discussed in con- 
ventions that were discussed five years ago. 
This is proper, for sound principles still apply, 
and both the dealers and their markets are 
constantly changing and need to learn and to 
teach these basic principles. There are a mil- 
lion and a quarter weddings each year, and two 
million families move in the course of twelve 
months. Some people die, and others come to 
the earning age; and only 20 percent of the 
people are over 45 years of age. The dealer 
iterally watches the parade go by, and he has 
but a brief time to contact and inform the indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Kendall answered the question, “What 
right have you to advertise?” by saying that some 
dealers do not have that right. If dealers study 
the matter of advertising carefully, some will 
stop advertising ; some will change the form of 
their advertising ; and some will put their busi- 
nesses in such form that they will have the right 
to advertise. 

Advertising is just sales talk and never suc- 
ceeds by itself. No business has the right to 
advertise unless it would sticceed in some meas- 
ure without this aid. Advertising merely tells 
about a product and a service; but this product 
and service must be able to meet the test of 
use. A dealer does not have the right to 
advertise if he has a dirty place of business, a 
badly selected stock and a poorly trained sales 
force. Mr. Kendall told of incidents in his own 
buying experience to illustrate the folly of ad- 
vertising if goods and sales force do not back 
it up. 

If a lumberman brings these factors up to a 
high standard, he has much to tell the public. 
The oldest homes now in use are built of wood. 
There is better lumber available now than ever 
before in history. Pound for pound, lumber is 
stronger than steel; it is certified by centuries 
of service; it is the great renewable building 
material. These are some of the big, general 
items in the lumberman’s advertising story, and 
he can add many other local items of service. 
But advertising does not succeed by itself. It is 
no magic formula; a business will not succeed 
with it that would not succeed in a measure 
without it. 

After adjournment, Don Critchfield, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, showed 
some slides and discussed the opportunities for 
using short lumber. A dealer needs to make it 
easy for customers to buy lumber, and to do 
this he needs to carry regular lengths, ready 
cut items, sectional units and completed small 
buildings. He told of the success of a number 
of dealers in using shorts in building sectional 
and completed small buildings and called atten- 
tion to the fact that the steel people are invad- 
ing this field and are offering brooder houses 
and the like to farmers. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


At the final session on Friday morning the 
resolutions committee extended thanks to the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, the management 
ot the Rome Hotel, the exhibitors and the asso- 
ciation officers. It favored legislation excluding 
loreign lumber produced by forced labor. It 
endorsed the principle of dealer distribution, rec- 
ommended the holding of two district meetings 
each year and commended the proposed western 
trip that is being planned for next July. It com- 
mended the work of the National association 
and paid tribute to the achievements of the in- 
surance department. The resolutions closed 
with a high tribute to Secretary Dole. 

rhe nominations committee named the fol- 
lowing, who were elected to the respective of- 
hees : 

President—C. A. Perry, 


fice president— ieorge 
Neb. 


Directors 
a W. MeLueas, 
rand Island: 
casa. G ‘lloway, 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Rasmussen, Omaha, 
— Harold Sullivan, 
Fairbury; Guy 
Lawrence Simpson, 
Holdrege; P. P. 


Tecumseh; 
Harrison, 
Omaha; 
Proudfit, 
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Chadron; and Harry Galleher, 


3assett. 

In surrendering the gavel, President Alter 
made a brief speech of thanks to members and 
officers and urged that the secretary be sup- 
ported in his important work. President-elect 
C. A. Perry accepted the office with a short 
statement of the work he hoped the association 
would accomplish. Guy Harrison spoke of the 
importance of the district meetings and stated 
that he thought the district directors could hold 
local meetings at times without requiring a 
busy secretary to be present. 

N. A. Allen, of Lincoln, stated that he was 
completing eight years of association work and 


51 


desired to express appreciation to the associa- 
tion for aiding him to become a-~better mer- 
chant. 

Following the introduction of Vice President 
Rasmussen the convention adjourned. 

The insurance department then held a short 
meeting and elected the following directors: 
Guy Harrison, Grand Island; N. A. Allen, Lin- 
coln; George Rasmussen, Omaha. 

The ladies were entertained at several lunch- 
eons, bridge parties and miniature golf games. 
Thursday evening there was a theater party at 
the Orpheum; and following the theater party 
there was a dance at the Rome Hotel. 





Northeasterners Return From 
Pleasure Trip 


New York, Feb. 23.—After 18 days of un- 
alloyed pleasure and unbounded interest, a party 
of Northeastern retail lumber dealers and their 
friends who made an excursion trip to the 
West Indies and Panama immediately following 
the recent annual convention of the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, landed in 
New York City. In this party were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Schwarz, Miss 
Frieda Schwarz and George FE. Bulmer, of the 
Schwarz Bros. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Mr, and 
Mrs. Edwin K. Greer, Wareham, Mass.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank W. Warr, Seymour Commer- 
cial Co., Seymour, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 
IX. Reynolds, Burr Lumber Co., Gloversville, 








trip was a special Rotary Club luncheon held 
on shipboard, at which Frank H. Warr, presi- 
dent of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut, presided in his accustomed, in- 
imitable style. The trip was a complete suc- 
cess in every particular. 





Interested in Thick Insulation 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 23.—Dealers at the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association here last week 
evinced much interest in a new thick, non-lamin- 
ated insulation board which was displayed by 
l‘ir-Tex of Illinois (Inc.), distributer in this 
territory for the products of the Fir-Tex In- 
sulating Board Co., of St. Helens, Ore. 

Especially interesting 
was the “hot-box,” a 
box capable of being di- 
vided into two compart- 
ments by the inserting 
and clamping of a board 
of any thickness; in one 
end of the box was an 
electric heating element. 
In use, a piece of Fir- 
Tex was clamped into 
the box, the heat was 
turned on, and the tem- 
perature of the two com- 
partments was tested by 
the insertion of a ther- 
mometer through two 
holes which had been 

| bored for that purpose. 

Wue.| In a few minutes, the 
OAL . ; 

=| observing retailers no- 
wv 





44, 74h | 


ticed, the temperature in 
wns the heat compartment 





The Fir-Tex display at the convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
In the seven jars are samples of the material 
from the raw chips to the finished product ready for pressing into the 
At the right of the jars is the “hot-box” used to 
test the insulation value of a board. 


bermen’s Association. 


shape of a board. 


N. Y.; F. S. Valentine, Valentine Lumber & 
Supply Co., Springfield, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank M. Carpenter, New Rochelle Coal & 
Lumber Co., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry D. Gould, H. D. Gould Co., Middle- 
town, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Isaacson 
and Miss Ida Shapiro, Seymour, Conn.; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. C. Waldo, of George C. Waldo, 
Hall, N. Y.; Downing Thomas, Millerton, 
N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Tator, Ambler, Pa.; 
Harry G. Fager, Smith-Green Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; Joshua Nickerson, Nickerson Lumber 
Co., Chatham, Mass. and Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Sears, Sears Lumber Co., Middleboro, Mass. 
The party was under the able leadership of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Carpenter, Mr. Car- 
penter being vice president of the association, 
and his wife having served most graciously 
and efficiently as chairman of the women’s en- 
tertainment committee at the annual conven- 
tion. 


The first stop was at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
where the party was entertained at a luncheon 
given by the San Juan Rotary Club and ar 
ranged through the courtesy of Harry D. Gould, 
of Middletown, N. Y. Other points visited 
were La Guayra, Venezuela; Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies; Colon, Panama City, Ancon, Bal- 
boa, Old Panama, Kingston, Jamaica, and 
Havana, Cuba. An enjoyable feature of the 


~ mounted to between 185 
and 235 degrees Fahren- 
heit. On the other side 
of the partition, in the 
“cool” chamber, the tem- 
perature was only about 
80 to 85 degrees when 
the partition was a Fir-Tex board an inch 
thick; it was hotter or cooler in the second 
compartment, as the thickness of the insulating 
board was smaller or greater. It was explained 
that this company makes a non-laminated board 
up to an inch and a half in thickness, and that 
the boards are full rated thickness. Seven glass 


jars contained material showing progress of Fir- 
Tex from the raw chips to finished product. 

In charge of the display were three Chicago 
men—E. W. Borcherding, sales manager of Fir- 
Tex of Illinois, and his assistants, Arthur D. 
Andrews and J. Ralph Walls. 





Trouble and Litigation 


MOUNT MORRIS, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The final 
meeting of the creditors of the Leicester 
(N. ¥.) Lumber Co. was held before Referee 
Delmar M. Darrin here on Feb. 18. Accord- 
ing to a statement made at the meeting, a 
settlement of accounts against the concern 
will be made on the basis of from 10 to 15 
cents on the dollar. 

MISMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 23.—The Tustin 
Hardwood Lumber Co. has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver. Herman Katz, Thomp- 
son-Katz Lumber Co., has been named re- 
ceiver. The company is expected to pay out 
when. a complete check has been completed 
and assets turned into cash. 
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Unit Selling Keynote of the Western 


Handling Complete Home Building Job Urged by Speakers—Modernization Ip;oved 


TacoMA, WaAsH., Feb. 21.—Marked by a 
heavy attendance at all sessions, and a deep in- 
terest in the subjects discussed, the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association came to an end to- 
night with the annual dinner and entertainment. 

President W. C. Miller, of Seattle, was re- 
elected for the ensuing year, and Roy S. Brown 
was again retained as secretary-treasurer. Both 
officers were highly complimented by the mem- 
bership for their good services during the last 
year. 

Certainly the keynote of the convention was 
unit selling—the selling of a completed building, 
fully guaranteed by the dealer. It was repeat- 
edly urged by speakers that just as the auto- 
mobile manufacturer was required to add the 
speedometer and other accessories to meet the 
demands of the public for a complete unit. 
just so would the retail lumberman have to 
relieve the home buyer of all worry except for 
the actual payments agreed upon after the house 
has been financed by the dealer, and designed, 
built and guaranteed by the dealer. In short, 
if the dealers are to meet competition for the 
consumer’s dollar they must make it just as 
easy and safe to buy a home as it is to buy 
an automobile or radio; they must arrange 
financing up to 75 percent of the value of the 
house and lot, and the buyer must have 15 years 
to pay for the home. Such a program, said 
a speaker, would surely speed up the building 
and buying of homes to the figure set by the 
Federal authorities which is 400,000 new homes 
every year—and in 1930 only 90,000 new homes 
were built. 

Alton J. Hager pointed out that only an 
industry-owned and controlled finance company 
of national proportions will enable this end to 
be attained. He said that in 1918 it seemed that 
the automobile manufacturers were stumped by 
reaching a so-called “saturation point” in their 
sales. This was overcome by formation of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation, and 
similar finance companies, which provided new 
and easier terms on which a much larger pro- 
portion of the population became potential cus- 
tomers because the terms of sale had been re- 
duced to meet their abilities to buy. And the 
automobile owners have increased to the total 
of 25,000,000 while the automobile manufactur- 
ers and their finance companies have made 
money during all the intervening years. 

Dealers reported that modernization jobs pro- 
vided much of their revenue during the year 
just closed. One dealer who has organized his 
firm to take care of all angles of such work, 
including the financing of it, said there was 
an annual market for over six million dollars’ 
worth of such business in his city alone, and 
would be permanently, due to the yearly rate 
of deterioration of 2%. 

A proper system of cost accounting was in- 
dicated as the most vital need of a dealer. He 
can not get a profit unless he first knows exactly 
what his goods and services cost. 

The exhibits were well arranged and drew 
the crowd. Entertainment was of the justly- 
famous “Lumber Capital of America” brand 
which left nothing further desired by the re- 
cipient. About 350 men and 100 women were 
registered delegates. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


With President W. C. Miller presiding, the 
assembly was called to order at 9:45. After a 
vocal solo, Rev. J. F. Haas, First Methodist 


Church, Tacoma, delivered an invocation. 

At the request of the presiding officer the 
lumbermen stood for a brief period in silent 
reverence to the memory of Robert Anderson, 
deceased, who, as head of Anderson & Sons, 
Ogden, Utah, was for many years a prominent 


member and active worker in the association. 

Phillip Garland, president of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, which organization was 
host to the convention, welcomed the gathering 
as a brother lumbermen, and introduced M. G. 
Tennent, mayor of Tacoma, who offered them 
the freedom of the city provided they would 
get a smile on their faces. He told them to 
“look the situation in the eye, and business 
will be good whenever you think it will be 
and work to accomplish it.” 

A. P. Stephenson, Stephenson Lumber Co., 
Butte, Mont., responded for the retailers and 
thanked the mayor and Mr. Garland for their 


welcomes. 
President's Address 


President Miller then delivered his annual 
address, in which he said, in part, as follows: 

Conditions of gravest concern, do not al- 
together arise through unscrupulous tactics 
of our retail yard competitors, but from com- 
petition within and with our own sources 
of supply. Cement companies quote contrac- 
tors direct on large jobs, ignoring the dealer 
altogether, often giving the contractor a 
lesser cost price of materials than that en- 
joyed by the dealer. Roofing manufacturers 


encourage shingling workmen to become spe- 


cialty with 


competitors and favor them 














A. P. STEPHENSON, 
Butte, Mont.; 


Responded to Address 
of Welcome 


ROY S. BROWN, 
Spokane, Wash.; 
Secretary of 
Association 


dealer’s prices—200-ton contracts and such. 
Millwork factories compete for the smallest 
order, losing money on millwork in the hope 
of making it up on the finish and trim. Hard- 
wood flooring jobbers function as retailers 
and even as contractors; lumber manufac- 
turers invade the retail field, competing al- 
most viciously at ruinous prices, for the busi- 
ness which logically should go to the retail 
lumber merchant. Is not the home builder 
going to pay a higher price in the end for 
this duplication of sales effort, which should 
be cleared through logical retail yards 
equipped to service 100 percent of the build- 
ing operation? Salesmen swarm around the 
contractor so thick he hasn’t time to boss 
his crew. No harmony—no co-operation— 
wrong policies—blissful unconcern over in- 
calculable damage and economic loss—discord 
and chaos throughout an industry recognized 
as the very foundation of American prosper- 
ity. What to do? I wish that I could give 
you the answer and be sure it is right and 
would be carried out. 

The lumber industry of the United States 
has never had a worse situation confronting 
it than that which has obtained the last 
year and a half; over-production by mills 
has forced terrific competition for such mar- 


kets as might be open, resulting in depress. 
ing the prices of lumber considerably below 
the cost of production. Retailers and buyers 
of lumber have not known at any time the 
correct market price of that which they 
bought. The consuming or building public has 
moved with timidity, for it is always true 
on a declining market that building projects 
slow up. Retail stocks in yard have beep 
kept down to operating minimums, for lack 
of stabilization in price prevents merchants 
from buying ahead of immediate require. 
ments. No one loves a bargain buy better 
than I, but during the past and present un- 
settled condition no one can tell whether a 
buy is a bargain or just that much more 
lumber. I would far rather pay a mill $15 
a thousand for No. 2 common and know that 
was the price my competitor was paying than 
to pay $10 for the same item and wonder 
if some mill or wholesaler was slipping it to 
my competitor for $7. My friends, whether 
you are in the mill game manufacturing 
lumber, or in the cement game or millwork, 
do whatever is necessary. Curtail, merge 
develop central sales agencies, but stabilize 
this market, that we poor retailers may know 
where we are at, and advertise to our public 
with the assurance that our advice is good 
and the cost of building is on a uniform basis 
at last, and they can “Build Now With 
Safety.” 

If we as retailers are to sell ourselves to 
the manufacturers we are asking them to 
recognize us as virtually sales managers in 
our respective districts and we had better do 
something to earn our money. If we are to 
qualify as sales managers, we should en- 
deavor to study and understand the manu- 
facturers’ problems and intelligently co-oper- 
ate with them in finding or creating a market 
for their products. Please note I said help 
create a market. The manufacturer in his 
turn must study and understand our prob- 
lems, and in order to do so provide himself 
with information concerning the possibiilties 
of the market wherein we operate. Invasion 
by cut-throat price tactics in any market is 
not going to increase consumption to any ma- 
terial extent, and it is foolish to expect by 
hammer and unfair methods to hog the avail- 
able market. 


Report of Secretary 


Secretary Brown reported that the member- 
ship was 827 at the beginning of 1930 and 31 
new members were enrolled during the year. 
However, 18 were lost through resignations and 
non-payment of dues and 37 because of closing 
or merging of yards, leaving a net membership 
of 803. He reported almost 100 percent en- 
rollment in Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
eastern Oregon and eastern Washington, leay- 
ing western Oregon and western Washington as 
a field of activity for further membership gains. 
He discussed briefly the various activities, in 
cluding regional meetings, architectural service, 
legislation, fire insurance, traffic department and 
field service. In connection with the latter, the 
secretary spent considerable time visiting lum- 
ber manufacturers and retailers on the Pacine 
coast, endeavoring to bring about more orderly 
and ethical distribution practice on the part ol 
some mills. He thought results obtained from 
this contact with manufacturers fully justified 
the time and expense, and recommended that the 
scope of this work be enlarged. He reported 
that arrangements had been made whereby the 
correspondence training course of the Westerl 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Canada was 
made available to members of this association, 
and a total of 68 students have enrolled for 
study of this course. Mr. Brown paid a high 
tribute to the wise counsel and the co-operation 
of President Miller, the executive committee 
and all officers and directors, and also mentioned 
the fine spirit of loyalty among the membership 
generally. 

Committees were then appointed on resolt- 
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tions, nominations, and to select the 1932 con- 
vention city. ; 

John Dower, head of John Dower Lumber 
(6. line of yards, offered a resolution calling 
jor the appointment of an assistant secretary 
of the association to be located in such districts 
as felt they required this closer tie-up with 
the association, and asked for such an assistant 
secretary to be located in western Washington. 
The resolution was put to vote and carried, and 
a committee was appointed to work out the de- 
tails with the trustees of the association, so far 
as western Washington is concerned, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


H. S. Sackett, consulting engineer, Seattle, 
Wash., who was formerly manager of the Home 
Modernizing Bureau at Chicago, was the first 
speaker. His subject was “The Modern Ten- 
dency of the Building Industry.” He said “you 
were called lumber dealers because you used 
to handle lumber almost exclusively. Today 
you probably sell as much other material as 
you do lumber, and in the rapid evolution of 
your business probably it will not be long until 
you title yourselves, and properly, “Building 
Material Dealers.” He ended with these por- 
tentous sentences: “Somebody is going to 
make it easy for a man to buy or modernize 
a house. It ought to be you lumber dealers 
if you want to stay in business.” 

Harry M. Rowell, Rowell Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., had for his subject ‘“Creat- 
ing Business by Selling Merchandising 
Ideas.” He told first of the bad competi- 
tive condition in Portland due to practice of 
the mills of selling at retail at low prices. He 
got away from this by selling kiln dried com- 
mon lumber—a full story of which appeared 
in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some months ago. 
He recounted the history of the Portland Home 
Modernizing Bureau which was launched in 
1928, and discontinued in 1929. Mr. Rowell is 
now operating such a bureau in conjunction 
with his company, and finds it profitable. In- 
vestigations showed a total of 78,280 residences 
in Portland, with a value of $313,000,000. Fig- 
uring deterioration in these buildings at 2 per- 
cent annually, these residences provide a mar- 
ket each year for materials to the value of 
$6,250,000 to keep them in repair and modern, 
and this market is the objective of his bureau. 
He said: 

There is no better risk than the home 
owner who has a good credit standing with 
the department stores, so we take his paper 
for repairs and endorse it, and our bankers 
aceept it, and in this way we have found a 
market with money in which we can do a 
profitable business. The larger architects and 
contractors don’t kick—enough of them like 
it so we have no difficulty in getting the 
work done under our supervision, and we 
guarantee the job to the home owner. When 
we get a prospect we send out our architect. 


Then we send a contractor, and we submit 
prices for the job. We get a formal contract 
signed by the home owner, the contractor and 


Oursel ve s, in 


which we stand as guarantor, 
and, at the 


proper time, we get a note and 
mortgage covering the job. We advertise in 
the newspapers, and get much free publicity 
on the home building page. They are glad 
to co-operate with us. We advertise over tfie 
radio—three-quarters of an hour once a week, 
and fifteen minutes additional each morning. 
We put up signs on each job, and a sales- 
Man calls at houses in the neighborhood and 
calls attention to the fact that we are doing 
the job and asks the neighbors to watch it. 
This publicity helps a great deal—often we 
set other jobs nearby. 

Frank W. Brokamp, president Chicago 
Paint Works, Chicago, talked on “Sex Ap- 
Peal for the Lumber Yard,” which, summed 
up, meant to create an atmosphere around 


a yard that will invite women to come in and 
buy, and arrange your stock so in passing 
through the yard, or store, she will be sure 
to see the articles which are bought on im- 
pulses. He classifies merchandise as “de- 
mand” merchandise, and “impulse” merchan- 
dise, and recommends placing displays and 
stocks of “demand” merchandise back in the 
store so a purchaser will have to pass dis- 
plays of “impulse” merchandise to reach 
them, in that way adding to a dealer’s sales. 
He said that the Woolworth stores arrange 
their displays in this manner, citing the fact 
that the hardware items etc. are in the back of 
the store and the perfumes, cosmetics, candy 
etc. are at the front of the store. Mr. Brokamp 
said studies of the chain stores experts deter- 
mined that men are attracted most by three 
primary colors—red, yellow, or blue, or com- 
binations of these colors, while the softer pastel 
shades attract women, and that orange attracts 
both sexes alike. This discovery has been of 
value. The chain stores capitalize on this 
knowledge in painting their stores or in arrang- 
ing their window decorations. He closed by 


saying: “Make your stores so that women 
will enjoy coming in. Clean up, use displays 
in the store and in the windows, wash the 


windows and keep them clean. Sell your lum- 
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ber by the piece, not by the thousand feet. Dis- 


play your goods where women can handle them; 
it helps make sales, as women like to see and 
handle the goods they buy—and so do men.” 
John J. Rogers, Twin Oaks Lumber Co., 
Fugene, Ore., read a paper titled “Developing 
suilding Prospects by Yard Exhibitions and 
Public Demonstrations,” which was replete with 


interest. 
What Is a Lumber Yard? 


The speaker secured immediate interest by 
saying “wood yards, coal yards, barn yards, 
back yards, lumber yards—these uses of the 
word ‘yard’ never carried any meaning of order- 
liness or system. In their original meaning 
they were places where things are thrown, 
dumped, scattered about.” He said a lumber 
yard may or may not be a dumping ground for 
building material, depending entirely on the 
owner. Continuing, he said: 

The use of the words “lumber store” adds 
some thought of system—perhaps more dig- 
nity—and suggests to the man on the street 
a variety of materials and not merely lumber 
alone. It perhaps means to prospective buy- 





ers a department store of building materials 
and headquarters of builders’ supplies—a de- 
pendable place to go for building advice and 
help. 


Mr. Rogers then discussed five notable points 
in the successful business as suggested by Roger 
3abson, the first two letters of each being 
“in”—Initiative, Intelligence, Integrity, Indus- 
try and Inspiration. He then described some 
of the ways in which his own concern had taken 
the initiative in attracting attention to its lum- 
ber stores. In-one place a house warming, with 
guessing contests, refreshments and _ special 
prizes developed many prospects and created 
much good will. In another town there is 
displayed in the high school auditorium a 
“Twin Oaks Lumber Co. football.” This is full 
size, made of silver and on each successive year 
there is inscribed on it the name of that fine 
boy who has been the most inspiration on the 
football squad. Training, scholarship and good 
sportsmanship are requirements. At a school 
assembly each fall, a representative of the com- 
pany is invited to present the football to the 
boy, with his name inscribed on it. 

Speaking of intelligent salesmanship, the 
speaker said: 

The best and surest way to make a sale is 
to aid the sales talk by enabling the prospect 
to see an attractive, practical display of what 


he wants. SBEING aids HEARING in making 
a sale. If your prospect wants oak flooring, 


he must be shown how a finished oak floor 
will look. He must have an opportunity of 
comparing different grades, various. colors, 
and floorings of different prices. At Eugene, 
my partner, Lou Scharpf, gave to the walls of 
our sales room, what I think is a clever touch. 
This room is 24x24. He had its walls entirely 
built of panels or squares of many of the 
things which we all sell. For example, there 
are a dozen small panels of red cedar shin- 
gles, laid and stained in different ways; there 
are ten panels of finished oak floorings, which 
enable the customer to compare color, quality, 
price; there are a dozen panels of composition 
shingles; also many panels of wallboards, tile 
boards; in addition we show a wide variety of 
rustics, drop sidings, lap sidings, insulating 
materials of several sorts. There are also 
areas covered by vertical grain floorings and 
some by slash grain floorings of various 
widths. In all we have about eighty panels 
of these sorts entirely covering the walls of 
this room, all stained, painted or finished in 
pleasing colors. We feel these displays are 
rather attractive, they are practical. The dis- 
plays often enable the prospect to come to an 
intelligent solution of his building problems. 
He does not need to imagine how his material 
will look. He knows. These various displays 
produce many sales for us each year. 


Other Methods to Attract Attention 


He described other methods used to attract the 
attention of prospective buyers, and urged good 
housekeeping in the lumber stores. 

He commended the practice of chain stores 
in marking prices on the merchandise they dis- 
play, and thought this a good plan for retail 
lumbermen. At his company’s store in Eugene 
there are several hundred bins and piles of lum- 
ber, all under cover, with the grade, kind and 
price distinctly marked on them. He said: 

Grade-marked lumber is distinctly integrity 
in lumber merchandising. Honest goods, full 
measure, branded grades, labeled piles, price 
marked merchandise of as many sorts and 
kinds as practical are exhibitions of integ- 
rity. They turn suspects into prospects and 
consummate sales. * * * When your displays 
in your stores are intelligent, show industry 
and initiative, when they show honest goods, 
then your displays will be better than par golf, 
they will be like a hole in one. 


In closing, Mr. Rogers referred to the ad- 
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mirable display of forest products shown at 
this convention, comparing this and similar dis- 
plays with the high type of merchandising done 
by the automobile people at the annual motor 
shows, and closed with this significant remark: 

I can not help wishing, however, that this 
splendid exposition might be put on wheels 
and with a group of practical men, good 
speakers, tour one hundred or more cities of 
the East, and middle West where these dis- 
plays would produce the proper thrill and get 
wood and lumber before the public in an effec- 
tive business-getting way. 


J. E. Mackie, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association told of the publications 
on lumber and its uses issued by the National 
and the advertising mat service available to the 
retail dealer for the asking. He told of the 
location of various field offices whose services 
are available to the dealer in preparing building 
codes for their cities, and helping to see that 
lumber is not discriminated against in such 
codes, and asked the dealers promptly to in- 
form such offices when changes in building codes 
are contemplated. He concluded: “When you 
have an unusual problem relating to the use 
of lumber, let us know and we will help you.” 

W. J. Gilmore, professor of agricultural en- 
gineering, Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore., in offering the aid of his de- 
partment to the dealers of his State, said: “The 
farm buildings are the farmer’s factories, and 
proper buildings will yield him a profit, but you 
have got to sell him the idea. We have avail- 
able plans and specifications of buildings that 
have proven themselves profitable by actual 
tests, and you should use these. They are for 


He Spoke a Parable 


you. 

An outstanding feature of the convention was 
a paper read by Prof. L. J. Smith, head of the 
department of agricultural engineering, State 
College of Washington. He took as his subject 
“The Parable of the Lumberman and the Hus- 
bandman.” This parable was so apt and its 
application to the relationship of the lumber- 
man and the farmer so pertinent, no attempt 
will be made in this report to summarize or 
comment on it. The parable will be printed in 
full in a later issue ot the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN, 
FRIDAY MORNING 


H. O. Stone, secretary, The Izzard Co., ad- 
vertising agency of Seattle and Tacoma, talked 
on “Resultful Advertising for the Building Ma- 
terial Merchant.” 


Mr. Stone referred to advertising as a force 
analogous to electricity—that can produce aston- 
ishing results when directed through proper 
channels or can be dissipated wastefully. The 
problem of the building material merchant is 
how to plug in on this force. In order to ascer- 
tain what kinds of advertising retail building 
material dealers were finding most helpful, the 
Izzard Co. sent out a questionnaire to several 
hundred companies. Replies indicated a pre- 
ponderance in favor of mailing pieces and 
newspaper advertising, 50 percent of the replies 
giving mailing pieces first place and 33 percent 
newspapers first place on their programs. In 
some instances, however, mailing pieces were 
given first place because there were no news- 
papers in the communities. Answers to the ques- 
tionnaire showed envelope enclosures being the 
most helpful; others in the order of preference 
being folders, samples, booklets and window 
material. Of the replies, 45 percent of the 
dealers made use of newspaper cut services sup- 
plied by manufacturers; 89 percent prepared 
their own advertising ; 8 percent used syndicated 
copy, and 3 percent employed advertising coun- 
sel. The three advertising arguments found 
to be most effective were quality, particular 
material and usage. Home building, beauty, 
comfort and pride of ownership were rated 
much lower. Mr. Stone said: 

It is good psychology for your advertising 
to sell a home instead of the material to 
build a house; to sell a new roof that will 
keep out the rain and be an ornament instead 
of selling shingles; to sell a new room in the 
attic or basement instead of selling wallboard; 
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to sell comfort and fuel saving instead of in- 
sulating material. 


The speaker warned the dealers not to ex- 
pect advertising to take the place of individual 
selling effort. Dealers are finding it profitable 
to follow up their advertising by house-to-house 
calls, offering to make estimates on the cost 
of certain repairs or alterations. One dealer 
who has made a success of a special campaign 
for modernizing kitchens in his direct mail and 
newspaper advertising features the transforma- 
tion that can be made in the old fashioned 
kitchen and the pleasure the housewife will gain 
from the greater convenience and improved 
appearance of the kitchen. This company, 
through a special arrangement with reliable 
contractors, was able to offer complete mod- 
ernization at moderate cost on a partial payment 
plan. In connection with the campaign, a 
clever “dream kitchen” contest was staged to 
help create interest and make it easy for the 
salesmen to get a hearing when they called at a 
home. 


Study Your Communities 


He urged the dealers to study their communi- 
ties thoroughly and said: 

If business is slack enough so that some 
of your force have spare time, put them to 
work on a building survey. Try to determine 
what lines of building, remodeling or repair 
will best repay intensive cultivation. 

The speaker suggested the desirability of 
the local dealer tying his own advertising as 
closely as possible in with the national or local 
advertising of the manufacturers of the ma- 
terials handled. In closing his interesting ad- 
dress, the speaker said: 

Advertising is not a panacea—it will not 
cure all the ills from which the industry suf- 
fers—it will not correct all the difficulties of 
changing merchandising practices. Unaided, it 
will not even make two sales grow where none 
grew before. 

But it is a powerful remedy—an active, con- 
structive force. Administered in the proper 
proportions and with strict regard to the re- 
quirements of the particular case, it will be 
found a valuable stimulant to any retail busi- 
ness, 

So if you building material merchants take 
from this convention a determination to study 
your own advertising problems more carefully, 
to keep yourselves posted through your trade 
journals and technical publications, on the 
general trend of advertising methods and the 
ways which other dealers have found profit- 
able, you will have started on the road to 
making your advertising more resultful. 


How to Make Better Profits 


\rthur A. Hood, president, Associated Lead- 
ers of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, Chi- 
cago, talked on “Better Profits for 1931.” Mr. 
Hood said that “not more than 1 percent of the 
retail lumbermen made as much profit in 1930 
as in 1928 or 1929; that not over 4 percent 
made 10 percent on their investment in 1930, and 
not over 25 percent made from 1 percent to 9 
percent in 1930, while 70 percent of the retail 
lumbermen of the nation either went into red 
ink or broke even for the year’s operations. He 
said that “red ink and the mail order houses 
are making the retail lumbermen think.” Mr. 
Hood pointed out that the Federal Government 
estimates that 400,000 new homes should be 
built yearly, and said that in 1930 only 23 per- 
cent of that number were constructed. Hence 
there is a large potential market for the retail 
lumherman, but it must be developed to be 
profitable, and it must be controlled. In speak- 
ing of control, the speaker asked, and then later 
answered, three questions relating to control of 
retail lumber business. These three questions 
were: 

Who now controls the retail lumber busi- 
ness? 

What is the point of control? 

How can you get control? 

In answering the first question he said 
there are seven factors of control. 

1. The combination of an 
tractor and your competitor. 


ignorant con- 


2. The speculative builder. He’s dead now, 
yet he still influences our market, through 
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his slip-shod construction—and 
are keeping him dead. 

3. Direct sellers—mills and Wholesalers 
who sell direct to your customers. ti 

4. The mail order houses—the World's 
largest builders of homes, having gained this 
position in two short years. They used to 
sell standard homes from a_ catalog—now 
they sell custom-built homes to your liking 
—even the $50,000.00 kind—and finance them 
up to 75 percent of the value of the house 
and lot, and give you 15 years to pay 
off, and they work closely with { 
make sales. 

5. Banks and building and loan assoejq. 
tions, by failing to provide necessary funds 
for financing building in your district, 

6. Other industries, such as autos, radios 
ete. which compete with home-building for 
the consumer's dollar. They spend from fiye 
to fifty times as much for advertising as does 
the lumberman, and they do a better job of 
selling, and they provide selling terms that 


the buyer can meet easily. 


the bankers 


them 
realtors to 


7. Our own apathy—our refusal to think 
and act constructively. 

In answer to the second question, What is 
point of control, he said: Consumer contact 
is the point of control. Consumer satisfae- 
tion gives a degree of control. Control of 
credit and finance gives you control of 
volume. 

The consumer wants to buy an article 
ready to use—a complete house. He buys 
his automobiles and radios that way, and he 
likes it. There is no intrinsic value, to him, 
in just lumber. Two things must be added 
before he is interested in it; they are skilled 
workmanship and the complementary items 
needed to turn that lumber into a home, or 
usable building for him. 





We need better designs, beautiful architec. 
ture, new modern houses in step with 1931, 
And the materials used in their construction 
must be suitable, and guaranteed. We have 
got to provide skilled workmen, and make 
a good job of our buildings. We must pro- 
vide safe and sane financing. We must have 
an uninterrupted flow of ample credit for 
home building. 

In analyzing the present sources of money 
for home building, Mr. Hood said that this 
money came from local banks. Often the 
banker is a hard man to deal with because 
he has other places for his funds—such as 
the call money market—which will yield more 
revenue, and which will not tie up his funds 
for so long a period. 

Building and loan associations. These are 
limited to 60 percent of the value, which is 
often not sufficient. 

Private investors and insurance companies. 
Mostly operated under antiquated rules which 
make them undesirable. 

National commercial credit companies 
Operated by bankers who, when other fields 
are more remunerative, have no money to 
loan us. 

Mr. Hood then explained the formulae for 
uninterrupted credit for home financing, pat- 
terned after the successful method used in 
the automobile industry. 

Mr. Hood then explained the plan for an in- 
dustry-owned and controlled mortgage company 
which would give the retail dealer the right to 
finance $666,660 worth of home __ building 
through the industry-owned mortgage company 
in a period of ten years; would require the 
dealer to invest only $5,000 a year for three 
years—a total of $15,000, which should pay the 
retailer $24,000 in dividends in the ten years— 
in which the dealer’s contingent liability would 
never exceed $18,111, and would provide the 
dealer with this tremendous selling aid of un- 
interrupted credit at 7.45 percent with fifteen 
years to pay, on 75 percent of the value of the 
house and lot. 

In answering his third question, “How cat 
you get control” Mr. Hood gave the following 
requirements : 

1. Know your local 
each of the products you handle; 3,664 seP- 
arate items are handled in lumber yards. 


consumer's use for 


®, Fix a profitable price on an item de- 
livered and installed ready to use. 
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3. Arrange convenient financing. 


4. Tie up as many exclusive lines of good 
materials as you can. 
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5. Provide for a continuous flow of credit. 

6. Organize your groups of carpenters, 
architects ete. to work with you. 

7. Sell your public—tell them what a home 
will cost per month, not just a lump sum 
for the home; they want to know how much 
down and how much a month. 

gs. Ask every family at least four times a 
year for business—and ask the head of the 
family personally at least once a year. 

9, Concentrate on those who have money 
to spend. 

10. Have definite understanding as to when 
he will pay for your material—and see he 
does it. Don’t apologize for asking for your 
money. It’s yours, not his. 

“And you manufacturers,” Mr. Hood con- 
tinued, “should seek out the retailers who 
are doing these things and get them to han- 
dle your products exclusively.” “Success is 
certain for all of us if we but follow the 
right tactics,” concluded the speaker. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, was 
the first speaker. He said the problem was 
“How to organize for profit.” He declared that 
lumber has been losing ground for twenty years 
and the causes he cited as being the competition 
of other materials; the farm population moving 
to the cities; and the competition of automobiles, 
radios, moving picture shows, and other lux- 
uries and semi-luxuries, for the consumer’s dol- 
lar. 

He offered two suggestions for bettering con- 
ditions, which are: Quit fighting each other, 
and fight the common enemy. 

He said the mills must give the retailers 
a quality product, and not merely a low-priced 
one; that the manufacturers and retailers must 
fight shoddy construction; that the poorly built 
houses are coming back on the hands of the 
companies that financed them; that the manu- 
facturers and retailers must follow their good 
material and see it is used properly to provide 
good homes and give the owners complete 
satisfaction; that the building and loan com- 
panies are demanding higher construction stand- 
ards, and that the entire lumber industry should 
support such movements, and see that the con- 
sumer gets full value for his money. 

He said that grade-marked lumber is de- 
signed to give a dealer a specific article which 
will do just what is claimed for the grade it 
is marked--and that the dealer can sell without 
fear, 

We are approaching the time, Mr. Greeley 
said, when the United States will enter an- 
other extended period of building activity. 
When it will come—whether this year, or 
next, I don’t know, but it will come. How 
large a part shall lumber play in that period? 
If we can meet this opportunity with an ag- 
gressive campaign for new business we can 
make the next four or five years the most 
profitable for a long time. Remodeling, or 
modernizing, is a tremendous potential mar- 
ket, and, if we ean sell our goods in compe- 
tition with other materials, there will be 
ample business for us. But we must go out 
and get this business. The consumer's dol- 
lar goes to the people who go after it, and 
stay after it. This potential market will re- 
quire much ringing of door bells, and we have 
got to be in position to finance these jobs as 
they develop. If the entire industry will con- 
centrate on such a campaign and use quality 
lumber, we can put the industry back on a 
Profitable basis. The manufacturers want to 
do their part—they want to furnish lumber 
in the form you can sell it. And I think you 
Will have to give the buyer a completed 
article. You must eliminate the trouble he 
has been having in getting his structure built 
satisfactorily. 


Difficulties of Seattle Lumbermen 


President Miller expressed his pride in seeing 
so many Seattle retailers present—about 80 
dealers being in the audience. He introduced 
Carl Blackstock, an ex-president of the Seattle 
Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Association, and 
turned the meeting over to him. 

Mr. Blackstock scathingly denounced the 
Price policies of the Seattle mills who sell direct 
to the consumers, and said it was time for the 
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retailers to buy from mills which sell their lum- 
ber only through the retail lumber dealers. 

Mr. Blackstock introduced William C. Bell, 
of the Columbia Lumber Co., Seattle, who is 
the recently-elected president of the Seattle 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Bell told 
of the difficulties of Seattle retailers during the 
last year in their efforts to sell lumber at a 
profit, which they found practically impossible 
of accomplishment. He said that “at the end 
of 1930 we found we could move only in one 
direction, and that forward, for our backs were 
to the wall.” He said that the first thing they 
did was to establish a uniform cost accounting 
system in Seattle yards, so each retailer knew 
his costs, and quit guessing. It was a great 
factor in discouraging the cutting of prices, for 
when a dealer knew he would lose money by 
trying to meet some other firm’s price, he passed 
up the chance to quote. The next thing they 
did was to establish a code of business ethics 
—adopting it point by point after assuring 
themselves each point was practicable. Each 
yard manager signed the code, and it hangs on 
the wall of his outer office as a reminder, and 
he sticks to its provisions. 

Then the city was divided into three dis- 
tricts. Each district group has a chairman and 
meets weekly at lunch, and many differences 
are settled right there. The entire association 
meets once each week at dinner to thrash out 
any questions involving the entire city, or 
which district meetings have failed to settle. 











R. E. SABERSON, 
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HOOD, 


Then the retailers’ salesmen meet regularly, and 
have found each other pretty decent fellows, 
hence each takes with a grain of salt derogatory 
stories which come from sources that would 
be interested in promoting friction between sales- 
men irom competing companies. 

Mr. Bell finished with the statement: “We 
believe that work of this type will result in 
a stable market in Seattle. Our ideas were 
born in thought—they were not adopted with- 
out serious consideration. We believe the 
only pathway to success lies in the complete 
adoption of modern merchandising methods.” 


Necessity of Installing Cost Systems 


George O. Gray, manager, Retail Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association, Seattle, was the next 
speaker. His time was entirely given to the 
necessity of installing cost accounting systems 
to insure profit, and he presented an elaborate 
system of charts to prove his point. He said 
that even the Department of Commerce has 
agreed that a retailer was entitled to a 10 per- 
cent net profit on his sales, and that the re- 
tailer should be sure that he gets it. To get 
if the retailer must know his costs. If he does 
$5,000 worth of business in a month, he should 
have $500 profit left after he has deducted from 
his sales total every item that goes to make up 
his total cost of doing business. 

Dr. Henry Burd, department of business ad- 
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ministration, University of Washington, Seattle, 
said 

“Periods of prosperity can only equal the 
periods of depression. Bad times cause the 
failures of those dealers who do not know 
their costs, or, knowing them, disregard them 
in an effort for volume. This depression is a 
challenge to you; you must adapt yourself to 
the rapid tempo of modern business, or quit. 
If you do adapt yourself, you will be a much 
better merchant. 

There are three necessities of life. Food, 
clothing, shelter. Examine the present-day 
handling and sale of food. It reflects the 
study of its producers to give the consumers 
a better article for a lower price. The pack- 
age is attractive, and it is extensively adver- 
tised, and displayed where it will be seen. 
Its buying is made easy. 

Consider clothing. Materials and fit have 
improved greatly, and greater values are of- 
fered for the consumer’s dollar. Sales plans 
are adapted to the consumer’s ability to pay. 
Stores and displays are built to attract cus- 
tomers. Advertising brings the 
there to buy. 

Now consider shelter. Little has been done 
to improve on the materials or buildings that 
were in vogue many years ago, or to break 
down sales resistance. 


consuiner 


Specifications for a 1931 Merchant 

My specifications for a 1931 model retail 
lumber merchant, are as follows: 

Start right in your yard. Dress it up, clean 
it up, and make it inviting. Paint up, paint 
your trucks, dress your employees in distinc- 
tive clothes, and make your place display an 
air of inviting business. 

Install a proper system of cost accounting 
and control, and stock records, so you will 
know your costs, and your stock; so you will 
know how many varieties and grades you 
have of each item. Find out whether your 
sales are sufficient to justify your carrying 
so many different items—if they don’t pay 
their way cut them out. Keep your stock 
trimmed down to fighting weight. Eighty- 
five percent of your stock should be fast- 
moving items, 

Have some system of credit control; use 
the services of your local credit exchange 
information bureau. Find out for sure that 
your prospect can pay for your goods before 
you sell him; then see he lives up to the 
terms of sale. There is much more money 
per capita now than ten years ago; there’s 
money in your town; find out who has it and 
then sell them. Ninety percent of retail lum- 
ber sales are now made to consumers. 

Exercise sales control; when you cut prices 
5 percent you must increase your volume 15 
percent to 25 percent to get the same amount 
of profit. Dealers cut prices for varying rea- 
sons, but none of them are good ones. 

Be alert, aggressive, and intelligent. Know 
your goods and what they will do. Then 
get out and call on people who can use your 
merchandise, and show them where they can 
use it and their profit in doing so. Other 
people are using this method. Often strangers 
in your city sell your fellow citizens mer- 
chandise that you “carry in stock.” You 
know your fellow townspeople, and you 
should be able to get more business from 
them by using the same aggressive methods 
than the outsiders. 

Make a survey of your district and find 
out its potentialities for next year; study the 
trend of building, and when you get the 
facts organize your affairs to get this busi- 
ness. 

Get a new vision; sell convenience, utility 
and comfort, and quit selling sticks, 


SATURDAY MORNING 


Alton J. Hager, president of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lansing, 
Mich., the first speaker, said: 

There is a lack of homes in the land; iet’s 
put ourselves in shape to make some profit 
when this latent market becomes active by 
becoming merchants, and get a profit on all 
our sales. There is no one to blame but our- 
selves if our business is not profitable; re- 
member that some years when the volume 
of business was large our profits were small, 
so you can not depend upon mere volume to 
make you money. 

There are 30,000,000 people employed today 
in industries that did not exist thirty years 
ago. Five billion dollars is invested in the 
production of automobiles—and the auto folks 
make a profit right along. In 1900 there were 
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only ten miles of concrete roads; today there 
are more than 43,000 miles. Then there are 
the telephones, radios and movies—and all 
these products are in competition with us for 
the consumer's dollar. Management must 
make sales of its products at a profit. Now 
we have to concede we haven't done as good 
a selling job as these other people. What's 
wrong with us? 

We lack aggressive sales effort. We lack 
sufficient knowledge of the products we sell 
to present them to the public and make the 
public want them. We have not studied, and 
considered the consumer’s needs as we should. 
There’s been too little selling of the satis- 
faction of home ownership. Our volume has 
been cut by allowing lumber to be discrim- 
inated against in building codes. 

We need, and badly, standardization of 


grades and sizes in all species as far as pos- 
sible. We should promote unit selling—sell 
complete buildings. The automobile people 
tried to sell an incomplete car, but they had 
to sell a complete unit We should—the mail 
order folks do it right in Lansing, Mich. 
Organize a local credit group; know your 
competitor and you will find he has the same 


aspirations that you have. 

Retail lumbermen do not stand as high with 
the bankers as they did only a few years ago, 
because their statements don't look so good 
to the bankers—you haven't made as much 
money, One banker told me he now classified 
retail lumbermen in the same category with 
wholesale milliners—extremely risky. 
efforts in fighting 
dealer against dealer and species 
species—and fight the common en- 
must cast aside traditions and old 
up-to-date business methods 
if we are to meet present conditions. There 
are too many yards; they should be merged. 
We must install, and use, exact cost account- 
ing systems. We must know our costs if we 
are to get a profit. We lack an industry- 
owned finance plan which will finance 75 per- 
cent of the value of a building. 

Whose customer is the consumer of lumber? 
This question is a national issue, and it must 
be settled nationally. There is more than a 
billion dollars invested in the retail lumber 
vards of this nation We have long been con- 
sidered an economic necessity in the distribu- 


Let's quit spending our 
each other 
againgst 
emy. We 
practices and use 


tion of lumber. We either are, or are not. 
This question must be settled. If the manu- 
facturers of lumber know of a more economic 


way to distribute 
be eliminated; if 


their lumber then we should 
they don’t we should be sup- 
ported fully in our program for maximum dis- 
tribution of lumber. And I say to you deal- 
ers: “Find out the sales policies of the mills 
you are buying from, for it is more important 
to you than getting prices reduced. And if 
their sales policies are right, give them a liv- 
ing profit for a period of twelve months, and 
see if you are not better off. 


"The Merchandising Days Have Come" 


Ray FE. Saberson, manager of the merchan- 
dising department Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts, St. Paul, Minn., delivered a dynamic ad- 
packed full of helpful ideas for the 
dealer who as pires to become a real merchant, 
but holding out faint hope for the old style, 


dre ss, 


reactionary dealer, who clings to the methods 
of bygone days. Mr. Saberson’s address car- 
ried a real punch. He pictured briefly the 


history of the lumber business since the opera- 
tion of the first sawmill in 1631 and said in 
many respects it has made little progress in 
the 300 years that have intervened. However, 
there are increasing evidences of an awakening 
on the part of the manufacturers in developing 
a better and more scientific product and on the 
part of the dealers in adopting modern methods 
of merchandising. Some of the highlights of 
this remarkable address were these: 

We have 
one alley 


been chasing the 
and down another 


“price cat” up 
for several years, 


only to find that it wasn’t worth much after 
all—pretty much of a skin game. We have 
seen dealers haggle for hours trying to get 
another 50-cent concession from some manu- 
facturer whose representative had already 
been bled white by the clamor for price and 
still lower prices Then, we have seen this 
same price-buying dealer go through the ago- 
nizing fears which constantly clutch at the 


heart of the price-selling dealer and have 
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watched him slash $5 from his price to the 
first contractor who ‘barked at him. 

Good merchandising takes the price question 
in hand at the very beginning and modifies its 
blighting effect just as it has been handled in 
every other industry that has survived. It 
recognizes the fundamental fact that all buy- 
ers are divided into two classes—the price 
buyers and the quality buyers. 

Buying lumber for the quality buyer is a 
far different process than buying for the price 
buyer. So is making it. So is selling it. The 
better you make lumber for the quality buyer, 
the better he likes it, the easier it is to sell. 
* * © Modern merchandising programs begin 
with the PRODUCT and there never will be 
any other basis upon which to build a perma- 
nent, satisfactory lumber business. 

The price-minded dealer will continue to 
struggle with the price-minded buyer, just as 
he has in the past. But there will gradually 
arise from the present chaotic melee a new 
type lumber dealer who builds an established 
business on products which offer very definite 
standards of value and control. 

If the dealer of the future refuses to pro- 
vide the right kind of lumber for his custom- 
ers and is unwilling to accord to the eventual 
home builder the same kind of protection that 
is accorded him in the purchase of everything 
else, then there is but one answer—somebody 
else will, which means that the dealer and the 
manufacturer who elects to market his lum- 
ber through him will go down the chute. 

While retailers continue to cling to practices 
which absolutely prevent the operation of 
financing services, mail order houses adopt 
policies which readily lend themselves to the 
demands of the ultimate home builder. 

Modern lumber merchandising starts with 
a good product, establishes a standard of good 
construction, makes a public issue of it in 
national advertising, points to the dealer 
where all the protection is available to the 
ultimate consumer that is put behind every 
other purchase he makes. 

Only those who render an actual service to 
the consumer which justifies their existence 
can expect to survive. There is no longer 
much hope for the dealer who demands a re- 
tail profit for performing what amounts to 
little more than a warehousing or cartage 
service. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


In its report the resolutions committee re- 
affirmed the association’s stand that maximum 
dealer distribution must be through the retail 
yard; that the representatives in Congress be 
importuned to take a strong stand against the 
importation of merchandise handled or manu- 
factured by forced or convict labor; com- 
mended President Hoover for calling a con- 
ference seeking to eliminate influences that re- 
tard home ownership; that the association con- 
tinue to support’and co-operate in the trade ex- 
tension campaigns of the National, West Coast, 
Western Pine and Red Cedar Shingle organi- 
zations. Thanks were extended to all who had 
a part in making the convention so successful, 
and a resolution of condolence was extended to 
the members of the family of the late Robert 
Anderson. A _ concluding resolution recom- 
mended that the Congress of the United States 
and the premier of the Dominion of Canada 
work with dispatch in investigating the cause 
for the low price of silver and that every effort 
be made to stabilize silver in the world’s mone- 
tary system. It was also recommended that 
members of the association do their utmost to 
promote the use of wood in highway structures 
and to call attention of the general public and 
public officials to the advantages to taxpayers 
and highway users of proper wood construction. 

Selection of the next convention city will be 
by the board of directors, and announced later. 
Invitations were received from many cities. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected: 

President, W. C. Miller, Columbus 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Vice presidents—Arizona: 
tonwood Lumber Co., 
California: Noah 
Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif. Idaho: Wind- 
sor J. Lloyd, Lloyd Lumber Co., Nampa, 
Idaho. Montana: Eastern division, E. M. Sy- 


Lumber 


Frank Edens, 
Cottonwood, 
Adams, Noah 


Cot- 
Ariz. 
Adams 


February 28, 193; 


bert, A. W. Miles Lumber & Coal (o., 
ston, Mont.; Western division, H. w. 
Interstate Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont. 
Kd Von Tobel, 


Living. 
Trask, 
Nevada: 
Kd Von Tobel Lumber Co., Las 
Vegas, Nev. Oregon: lWastern division, Paul BE 
Van Petten, Van Petten Lumber Co., Ontario. 
Ore.; Western division, John J. Rogers, Twin 
Oaks Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. Utah: W, w 
Anderson, Anderson Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah: 
Washington: Eastern division, Homer B. Ken. 
dall, Standard Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash - 
Western division, Carl Blackstock, Blackstock 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. Wyoming: A, Pp. 
Stewart, A. P. Stewart Lumber Co., Thermopo- 
lis, Wyo. 
Directors (3 


years)—Claude Bistline, Bist. 


line’s (Inc.), Pocatello, Idaho; Har! Healer, 
Niehart Lumber Co., Belt, Mont.; R. H. Holtz. 
man, Ely Lumber & Coal Co., Ely, Nevada: 
Alfred PD. Collier, Swan Lake : 


Moulding Co, 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; R. H. Biele, Morrison, 
Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; J. Francis 
Merrell, Merrell Lumber & Hdwe. Co., Brigham 
City, Utah; H. F. Woldenberg, Great Northern 
Lumber Co., Wenatchee, Wash.; Carl G. Young- 
berg, Lyman Lumber Co., Lyman, Wyo. 


FRIDAY MORNING BREAKFAST CON. 
FERENCE 


That there is a rapidly increasing apprecia- 
tion of the value of tested designs for farm 
buildings, and that the State agricultural col- 
lege is the authority for such buildings, was 
indicated by the large gathering at the breakfast 
conference on this subject conducted by Profs, 
Smith and Gilmore, heads of the departments 
of agricultural engineering at the agricultural 
colleges of Washington and Oregon, respec- 
tively. A. J. McAdams, formerly in a similar 
capacity at the University of Missouri, but now 
agricultural extension engineer with E, J, 
duPont de Nemours & Co., manufacturers of 
farm, and other explosives, and many other 
items, also answered questions of the dealers. 

There was a general discussion of farm build- 
ings, with specific reference to granaries, hog 
houses and self-feeders, and poultry houses and 
equipment, 

There was much said about profits arising 
from close co-operation between the retail lum- 
bermen, the county agricultural agents and the 
State college of agriculture. A. J. McAdams 
told of the extension program in Missouri 
where the agricultural engineering department 
of the State college conducted courses of study 
of this subject in the retail lumber yards. 

Several lumbermen told of the results of co- 
operating with the college men in promoting 
the use of correct types of farm buildings that 
will pay a profit to the farmer who uses them. 


WOMEN'S CLUB 


At the luncheon and business meeting of the 
Women’s Club of the association, presided over 


by Mrs. I. G. Kjosness, the following officers 
were elected: 

President—Mrs. R. M. Graham, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

First vice president—Mrs. W. C. Miller, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Second vice president—Mrs. C. W. Gamble, 
30ise, Idaho. 
Secretary—Mrs. John J. Rogers, Eugene, 


Ore, 


The luncheon and election were followed by 
a card party at which the wives of Tacoma 
lumbermen were hostesses. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The exhibit of lumber and lumber products 
prepared by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s “4 
was characterized by many visitors, both ! 
private talks and on the floor of the eo 
tion, as “the best lumber exhibit I ever saw dis- 
played.” It included many items in all of the 
Northwest woods, ranging from knotty hemlock 
panels to toy boats. In the list were fir, fur- 
niture, ladders, baby pens, log cabin siding 
made of red cedar, a section of a new hy a 
solid partition wall for apartments designed by 
the W. C. L. A., broom handles, veneer berry 


boxes, tubs, casks and barrels, several types of 
doors, including house, screen and garage doors, 
plywood unstained and stained in many colors 
and shades, 


model for a fabricated-at-the-mill 
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oil derrick, knotty red cedar finish, trellises and 
pergolas made of red cedar, garden furniture, 
full size crafts and toy boats, wheelbarrows, 
besides many others. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co, 
Air-Tite frames, lock-joint 
flooring blocks, oak 
package trim. ; 

There was a model of a Lamella roof struc- 
ture; a model of the arch-rib truss, one of 
the No-Trus hangar, and a bowstring truss 
made by McLean. 

The Pacific Mutual 
Sylvanart plywood 
fir plywood panels. 


exhibited its 
sash, parquet 
flooring, and Trim-Pak 


Door Co. exhibited its 
pictures and its etched 
The etching is done by 


4 special machine which removes the soft 
wood leaving only the hard grain exposed 
with its unending variety of design. The 


panels ar finished in a wide range of colors 
and lend themselves admirably for the panel- 
ing of offices, clubs, public buildings and in 
other places where it is desired to add dig- 
nity and be auty. 

There was a section of a “pre-fabricated 
house designed for unit assembly.” 


How Has Business Been ? 
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The Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square lumber and its latest product, 
“Guide-Line”’ framing. Many dealers ex- 
pressed their belief that Guide-Line framing 
points the way to lumber merchandising, 
since it lifts such framing lumber above the 
level of ordinary grade and provides an 
article that can be merchandised. 

Sisalkraft had a complete exhibit, showing 
the raw materials as well as the finished 
product. 

The Wood Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn., 
showed Balsam-Wool and Nu-Wood. 

The Washington Manufacturing Co. showed 
a colonial entrance that attracted much at- 
tention. 

The Creo-Dipt Co. exhibited stained shin- 
gles, brush coat stain, weather proofed 
building paper, handi-wood plastic and other 
items. 

The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
booth displayed lauan doors and trim as well 
as fir doors. ; 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion had an exhibit of Pondosa pine, Idaho 
white pine and larch. Knotty pine paneling 


What 


Timber Co. displayed 
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was exhibited, as well as Kinzua frames and 
package trim. 

Then there were Laminex doors, wood pipe, 
Maltese Cross red cedar shingles and siding, 
Cabot’s stains and _ shingles, Seal-O-Cedar 
shingles, and an exhibit by the Everett Pulp 
& Paper Co. showing the material in the form 
of chips, pulp and paper. 

Washington State College, 
played some miniature farm 
correct design, 
more. 

There is a permanent exhibit on the roof 
of the Winthrop Hotel contributed to by 
various lumbermen. In building these small 
structures various grades of lumber were 
used and each grade indicated so the visi- 
tor can see just how it looks when in place 
in a building. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co. contributed the “House That Dee 
3uilt,” in the building of which as much “D” 
grade lumber was used as was practicable. 

The DeWalt Products Corporation had two 
of its “Wonder-Worker” machines in opera- 
tion, and gave away entire sets of doll-size 
furniture to each visitor as a souvenir. 


Is the Outlook ? 


Pullman, dis- 
buildings of 
and photographs of many 


Comments by the Dealers 


I. G. Ksosness, Madison Lumber & Mill Co., 
Idaho—Nineteen thirty was an av- 
erage year with us; not much better nor worse. 
We think 1931 will be about the same. Our 
six yards are all doing business, but we have 
io hunt for it. Our farmers are suffering 
from low prices. They tell the story of one 
who stored a big crop of fine onions in a city 
warehouse He is still quite jubilant about 
the deal—suid he traded the empty sacks to 
the warehouse man for his rent, and sold the 
biggest finest grades of onions for enough 
money to pay for hauling the rest of them 
out to the garbage dump. 


Lewiston 


ALFRED 1D). CoLuierR, Swan Lake Moulding Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore.—Our 1930 business was 
heavier than 1929. Our city has been grow- 
ing and we have some co-operation to keep 
credit conditions right so we can make sales. 
Considerable remodeling, and new 
homes, Our best remodeling prospects we 
find to be people with some of the compara- 
tively modern houses. They have the money 
and want the 


some 


latest features. We sell our 
prospects on the theory that they wouldn’t 
use an automobile several years old, and that 
their houses, like such cars, are antiquated 
today. We sell lots of remodeling jobs to 
armers, and we try to find out what a 


farmer can use profitably and then sell it to 
him. 


Kern & Co., Boise, Idaho— 
I sell hardwood and find my business better 
this year, so far, than in the same months 
Dealers’ stocks are low, though 
beginning to stock up some. There 


v. C. Kuan, V. C. 


last year. 


they are 


is more hardwood flooring used today, per 
house, than there was even a few years ago. 
Harry ROWELL, Rowell Lumber Co., Portland, 
Vre.—We anticipate a fair business this year. 
Architects and builders are drawing some 
plans we know about, and building and ioan 
money getting easier, so I think there will 
be a fair business before the year is_history. 
FRANK COMPTON, Compton Lumber Co., Seat- 


te, Wash.—We are paying our bills and we 
are optimistic. 


A. P. STEPHENSON, Stephenson Lumber Co., 
Butte, Mont.—On the whole our business was 
very good in 1930—just slightly short of the 
Most of it has come from 
modernization jobs. Copper mining produces 
much of the money spent in Butte, and the 
low prices and consequent lack of steady 
employment had some effect; however, we 
look to the future with confidence. 


1929 bu: iness, 


HENRY W. 


: TRASK, Interstate Lumber Co., 
Missoula, 


Mont.—Our business at the Butte 
and Anaconda yards has been better than in 
other sections. Our gross volume has been 
8 percent of our 1929 volume. Low prices 
for farm crops, and low prices for sheep, 
With drouth in some sections, combined to 
keep the farmers from buying as much as 


they needed. In the Bitter Root Valley, where 
they practice diversified farming, sales nearly 
equal 1929. We sell lots of insulation mate- 
rial. About half the new homes have wood 
exteriors, the balance stucco, brick etc. We 
feel we have passed the worst of the de- 
pression and that the outlook is good. 





J. H. UGLeM, Home Lumber Co., Lewiston, 
Idaho—Our 1930 volume was 20 percent shy 
of the 1929 figures, and we are hoping this 
year will be better. We do considerable busi- 
ness with farmers, making deliveries with 
our own truck when desired. The largest 
crop of our section is wheat, next cherries, 
apples, peaches and apricots. Livestock is 
next in importance from the standpoint of 
producing revenue. 





R. M. GRAHAM, Monarch Lumber Co., Great 
Falls, Mont.—We have no kick coming on the 
1930 results. The first half of the year was 
fine, but drouth and low wheat prices les- 
sened our sales volume during the last six 
months. About 30 percent of our sales were 
for new construction and the balance for re- 


pair work. Our farmers expect to plant 
about the same acreage as last year. If the 
crop and the prices are right we ought to 


be able to find our share of the business. 


H. E. Crawrorp, Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash.—Our yards find lots of 
prospective buyers of lumber. We are fixing 
up our displays and showrooms and expect 
to go after business. Nineteen thirty was - 
not so bad for us, and I don’t think 1931 
will be. Business ought to be good in the 
sections in which fruits are the main crops, 
but it will probably be fairly slow in the 
sections which raise nothing but wheat un- 
less there is considerable improvement in 
the price of wheat. 


GRANT BoOoRMAN, Chinook Lumber Co., 
Chinook, Mont.—Nineteen thirty business 


came from sales of farm homes and buildings 
and modernization jobs. The volume was the 
average for the last ten years—we were not 
disappointed badly. The 1931 outlook is not 
so good, though good farm crops marketed 
at fair prices would produce a lot of lumber 
business for our yard. Our beet growers 
made good money last year, and beets look 
like a good bet this year. 





R. H. Brewize, Morrison, Merrill & Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah—Nineteen thirty was a good 
year, and most of the yards used no red ink 
in their annual figures. Salt Lake is a brick 
town—we have a brick plant there—yet the 
finest home built in the city last year was 
built of lumber by an old-time builder, Mr. 
Mueller, who said he recognized the real 
value of wood and wanted a home of that 
material. Our mines are not working stead- 
ily, and prices on livestock are low—particu- 
larly sheep—but our people are inclined to 
pay little attention to the so-called “business 


depression” and to go ahead with their busi- 
ness just the same. We think 1931 prospects 
are good. The lumbermen of Salt Lake City 
are putting on a radio advertising program 
regularly, and it is bringing some results. 


FRANK EDENS, Cottonwood Lumber Co., Cot- 
tonwood, Ariz.—Copper mining makes most 
of our payroll, and due to the reduced activ- 
ity in the mines, we got only three-fourths 
as much business as we should, but, under 
the conditions, we did well. The stockmen 
and truck farmers in our district find their 
market among the miners and their families, 
and, of course, their revenue has been cur- 
tailed, hence they can not buy as much ma- 
terial from us as they need. Our outlook 
for 1931 is for about as much business as we 
did last year, though we expect to get most 
of it in the latter six months of the year. 


R. W. Tracey, Tracey Lumber Co., East 
Bremerton, Wash., came to the convention 
with his arm in a sling, having lost three 


fingers in a dado machine a few weeks ago. 
His business in 1930 was much better than 
in 1929, and he expects 1931 to be still better. 


Bruce Dower, John Dower 
Yakima, Wash.—We had 10 percent more 
business in 1930 than in the previous year. 
There was a lot of city building, including 
two nice office buildings, telephone building, 
power and light building etc., besides resi- 
dential construction. More new homes have 
lumber exteriors which is due to the efforts 
made by the dealer to sell such exteriors. 
We sell quite a lot of cedar shakes for side- 
walls. We are pushing red cedar shingles 
for roofing purposes and have a good sale 
on them. Our stock is fairly heavy now, due 
to our anticipation of a good spring business. 
Our sales so far this year are heavier than 
in the same period last year. The open win- 
ter has had much to do with it. 


Lumber Co., 


J. H. Evans, Farmers Lumber & Supply Co., 


Gooding, Idaho—Our 1930 business’ didn’t 
satisfy us, but my sons and myself are 
launching some plans that we expect will 


keep us right busy during the year and show 
us a nice volume of business—and at a profit. 





C. J. BALDWIN, Baldwin Lumber Co., Billings, 
Mont.—Nineteen thirty business in our yards 
was 30 percent ahead of 1929. We look for 
an increase this year at some of our yards 
and an even break at the others. We have 
some good men and they keep working. 


OscaR LAMPLAND, Lampland Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and his son, 
were interested visitors at the convention. 
He and his son reached here on their way 
home after a motor trip that took them from 
their home city to Kansas City, Phoenix, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 
Mr. Lampland expressed himself as optimis- 
tic over the outlook for a good 1931 lumber 
business. 
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* © of Your Property + «+ 
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Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 


idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


\PANIL COUPON NOW 
. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy."”” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


March 5—-Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

March 4-5—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual, 

March 6—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. An- 
nual, 

March 6-7—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Annual, 

March 9-11——-Western Red Cedar Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual, 


March 11 Appalachian Hardwood Club, Starrett’s 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, Annual 

March 12--Eastern Towa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 
clation, Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. An- 
nual. 

March 18-—-West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark 


March 19-21—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual, 

March 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 

March 20—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 

March 23—Louisiana Retal Lumber & 
Material Dealers Association, New 
a. Annual, 


Building 

f Orleans, 

March 23-25—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual. 
April 15-16—National Association of Woooden Box 
Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 

N. J. Annual. 

May 14-15, 1931—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 

May 19-20—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

Association, Grove 

Annual. 


June 3-5—American Forestry 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 





Appalachian Hardwood Club 
Program 


Onto, Feb. 23.—Preceded on 
Tuesday evening by a meeting of the trade ex- 
tension committee, the fourth annual of the Ap- 
palachian Hardwood Club will be held here, 
March 11, at Starrett’s Netherland Plaza. Re- 
ports of the officers and membership committee 
will be heard first, followed by an address on 
hardwood promotion by Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Edward R. Linn, field 
representative of the club, will relate his ex- 
periences in promoting Appalachian hardwoods. 

At the afternoon David G. White, 
trade extension manager, will tell why Appal- 
achian hardwoods are increasing in popularity, 
after which the report and recommendations of 
the trade extension committee will be made 
by J. W. Mayhew, chairman. Following elec- 
tion of officers and adjournment, a meeting of 
the hoard of directors will be held. 


CINCINNATI, 


session 





Preparing for Wholesalers’ Annual 


New York, Feb, 23.—The National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association is speeding 
its plans for the coming convention at Atlantic 
City April 15-16. The convention committee 
met at Pittsburgh, Feb. 18, and outlined the 
program, which will consist of practical discus- 
by association members on subjects in 
which they have a real everyday interest. No 
speakers on unrelated subjects will be imported 
and it is expected to devote the two days to 
serious business. 

“What wholesalers are doing to meet the 
present situation,” “the wholesalers’ participa- 
tion in trade extension,” “credit problems of 
the wholesale distributer” etc. are simply in- 
dicative of topics to be considered. A feature 
of the convention will be the report on the 
study of a special merchandising committee re- 


sons 


cently appointed to discuss the related subjects 
of wholesalers’ costs, equitable compensation, 
splitting commissions and guiding of wholesale 
distribution through proper channels. These 
problems are important enough to consume aq 
large part of the convention, and in addition 
there will be discussions with manufacturers on 
the one hand and with retailers on the other, 
so that throughout there will be a good picture 
of conditions from a wholesale distributer’s 
standpoint. 

The committee is planning for suitable enter- 
tainment features so that the two days’ session 
will be well filled. 





Eastern lowa Date Changed 


De Witt, Iowa, Feb. 23.—Donald C. Elder, 
secretary of the Eastern Lowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, of this city, advises that the 
annual meeting of the organization will be held 
on March 12 instead of March 5 as originally 
announced. Headquarters will be at the Lafay- 
ette Hotel in Clinton. 





Plans for Texas Convention 


San Antonio, TEx., Feb. 24.—Extensive 
preparations are being made for the forty-fifth 
annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Texas which is to be held here April 
14, 15 and 16, according to A. R. Thomas, vice 
chairman for the convention. The Plaza Ho- 
tel will be the convention’s meeting place. Al- 
bert Steves, jr., of San Antonio, is general 
convention chairman. 

Definite plans for entertainment and business 
are being prepared. The entertainment fea- 
tures will include an elaborate banquet, golf 
tournament, bridge parties, theater parties, din- 
ner dance, picnic barbecue and other events. All 
business sessions will be held in the form of 
luncheon gatherings, according to present plans 
of the committees. 

San Antonio’s lumber industry, sponsoring 
the three-day gathering, has some of its most 
prominent members at the head of the various 
committees. N. L. Petrich is chairman of the 
finance committee; W. T. Thrift, reception; 
Allen Wadley, accommodations; R. R. Witt, 
entertainment; Walter Steves, publicity and 
registration; John A. Mitchell, information; 
John Kuntz, golf; A. L. Cowan, “Hoo-Hoo”; 
Ralph Davis, gridiron. 


Plan Big for Florida Convention 


Tampa, Fra., Feb. 23.—If plans now being 
worked out carry through the annual meeting 
of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association 
at Orlando in May it will be one of the best 
held since the slump in real estate made the 
lumber business a hard job in the State. 

President William F. Sneed, of Lakeland, had 
with him at a recent conference Joe M’Cor- 
mick, of the M’Cormick-Hannah Co., Orlando: 
Courtney Knowles, of the Southern Lumber & 
Supply Co., Tampa; Leonard Todd, of the Todd 
Lumber Co., Ocala; Joe Webster, of the Web- 
ster Lumber Co., Lakeland; Jack Williams, of 
Fort Lauderdale, and J. P. Williams, of Or- 
lando, secretary. 

Franklin Adams, of Tampa, explained_ the 
movement for better organization in the State 
looking to improvement of buildings and more 
modern ways of financing. Mr. Adams is the 
architect of many of the larger structures 0 
the State, and has interested about eighteen 
organizations of one kind and another in the 
trades in the movement to stabilize building. 

It was reported that the Orlando station had 
been broadcasting repairing and remodeling 
propaganda for some time to good effect, and 
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Secretary Williams was instructed to get all 
the Florida stations to do the same thing. “This 
has been very effective,” said Mr. Sneed, “by 
~egson Of the general coverage of the radio and 
ts popularity in the realm of entertainment.’ 
This meeting made up a quorum of the direc- 
tors and it was voted to go back to quarterly 
-onventions, With the annual convention as all 
along at Orlando. 
We have in mind making the May meeting 
mewhat nutional in a way, President Sneed 
tated after the conference, A list of men 
rominent in the business in the country at 
being made up by the secretary and 
I] be asked to be on hand We are so 


nfident that with the betterment of busi- 

s in other sections the Florida territory 
be of pecial importance that we are 

ng to try to get leaders from all over the 

s tion to in and hear what is being done, 
iin aS many cases as possible have a iook 


before they go back home 


e ptute 





Two Field Men for Hoo-Hoo 


Sr. Louts, Mo., eb. 23.—In accordance with 
- plan of enlarged activities in behalf of the 
mber industry, Hoo-Hoo International an- 
employment of two salaried field 
men to work with local lumber groups in co- 
perative, educational and wood promotional 
efforts. These are Wesley H. Moulton, an ex- 
vert in organization work, and W. E. Griffee, 


1 
mces the 





MOULTON W.E 


St. Lou Mo., St 


GRIFFEE 
Louis, Mo.;: 
Hloo-Hoo Field Man 


Hoo-Hoo Field Man 


videly known among lumbermen for his work 
sa member of the trade extension staff of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Both have been in the field for several weeks, 
ing preliminary work and getting the “feel” 
of their new jobs. They recently assisted Pitts- 
burgh lumbermen to organize a Hoo-Hoo club 
nd since then have been engaged at other 
points, including Richmond, Va., and Wash- 
mgton, D. C. 

It is the plan of Hoo-Hoo to rapidly expand 
‘ field program so that all districts may be 
‘erved at frequent intervals. In the meanwhile, 
‘he most advantageous use possible is to be 
made of the two field men now employed. 


New Export Secretary Takes Reins 


Battimore, Mp., Feb. 21.—J. Douglas Hoff- 
man, the new secretary of the National Lumber 
“xporters’ Association, arrived here yesterday 
to take charge of the work of transferring the 
accounts, files, records and other papers, along 
“ith the office equipment from Baltimore to 
Vemphis, where the secretary will be located in 
me Bank of Commerce Building. He was met 
y Harvey M. Dickson, his predecessor, and 
ordially welcomed. Mr. Dickson had already 
tranged for the routing of the equipment, and 
ield himself in readiness prepared to render 
aly turther assistance that might be required. 
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The two men spent some time in conference as 
to the conduct of association affairs. 

Mr. Hoffman is a comparatively young man, 
who spent a year at the University of Tennes 
see, leaving that institution to do his bit in 
the World War. Previous to his entering the 
university he had held some connection with 
the lumber trade, and after the armistice he 
resumed this connection, holding positions suc- 
cessivély with Nickey Bros., the Welsh Lumber 
Co. and the Bellgrade Lumber Co. He is there- 
fore well qualified by experience for the work 
he will be called upon to do as secretary of 
the N. L. FE. A. Mr. Hoffman himself mod- 
estly disclaimed any extraordinary achieve- 
ments, and seemed to regard his election as 
secretary more as the result of the efforts of 
friends and good fortune than as a recognition 
of high deserts. He was chosen over the claims 
of numerous other applicants. Incidentally he 
is a native of Memphis and has an extensive 
acquaintance in the region from which the 
the association derives most of its membership. 





Quebec Province Retailers Elect 


MonTREAL, QueE., Feb. 24.—“Lumber is a 
commodity for which there will always be a 
market,” declared J. Albert Daigle, Montreal 
lumberman, speaking as a guest at the annual 
convention of the Province of Quebec Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at the Lum- 
bermen’s Club last Saturday. 

“During 1930 the volume of sales was good, 
but, considering the amount of work and energy 
involved, there was no profit made,” asserted 
Mr. Daigle. This condition he attributed to 
lack of understanding between the wholesale 
and retail factions, and expressed hope that in 
the near future more co-operation would be 
shown between these sections. 

A. B. Rutherford, another local lumber dealer, 
stated that he also was looking forward to a 
time when all engaged in the lumber industry 
would get together and endeavor to use greater 
discretion in disposing of their stock. Mr. 
Rutherford was of opinion that everyone was 
to blame—mill operators, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers, and he firmly believed that good results 
could be achieved by meeting each other, and 
so arriving at a better understanding. 

Mr. Rutherford was elected president for the 
forthcoming year, others elected being: 


First vice president—J. KE. C. Giroux, Vie- 
toriaville 
Second vice president—A Godbout, Ste 


Hvacinthe. 
Secretary—L. Favreau. 
Directors—J. O. Chalifour, J. M 

I. Pollender, FE 

Jalbert, F. X. E. 

Sheppard and J. 


P Dusserault, 
Meunier, A. Clermont H 
3oucher, B. R. Stevens, H. H 
A. Nadeau. 





Plan Round-Table Session 


CINCINNATI, Ont0, Feb. 23.—Members of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club are again to be 
disappointed in having J. I. Shafer, president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
as their speaker March 2. President E. W. 
DeCamp of the club yesterday received a letter 
from Mr. Shafer at his home at South Bend 
saying it was with much regret that he would 
have to postpone his coming to Cincinnati. No 
other speaker will be obtained for this meeting, 
it having been decided to turn the session over 
to a round-table discussion of general lumber 
conditions. Part of this will be devoted to the 
advisability of pressing actions for reductions 
of lumber rates from the railroads and part 
time will be given to receiving reports from 
the leading factors in the wholesale and mills 
trades on the outlook in their several lines. An 
important factor in this will be development of 
the unusual situation which confronts dealers 
in the switch of auto factories from rough lum- 
ber to dimension in their consumption of oak, 
gum, ash and maple. Another feature of the 
meeting will be the appointment of the chair 
and floor ticket nominating committees who are 
to report candidates for the election at the May 
mecting of the club. 
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Promptness 
AND 


Dependabili 


In These Days — 
More Than Ever 


Jumbermen depend on the BLUE 
BOOK for credit rating informa- 
tion and the 
accounts. 


collection of slow 
In the vital matter of 
credits there is no more proper 
and accurate place to secure such 
information than through the in- 
lustry’s own service. 


BLUE BOOK’S newest service 

the Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus bring a constant flow of 
trade experiences 
regional association members of 
the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. ‘These reports 
are, of course, reflected in the 
BLUE BOOK’S accurate and 
conservative ratings. Every lum- 
berman should have this depend- 
able service. 


actual from 


“Thank you for the settlement 
on one of our claims. As you 
know, we send all of our collec- 
tions for your attention as it has 
been our experience that your 
methods bring the best results.” 


This letter from a credit man- 
ager is the experience of a rapidly 
increasing number of companies 
using the BLUE BOOK Collec- 
tion Department. Send 
slow accounts, we will 


us those 
save you 
time and money. 


Try our credit service FREE 
of charge until April Ist. Every 
lumberman needs it. Mail the 
coupon today and back will come 
the BLUE BOOK by return mail. 
Remember — it’s the 

own service. 








industry's 


ne 


| Nationa] Lbr. Mfrs.’ Credit Corp., | 
2017 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 
| Please tell me more about the Blue | 
| Book FREE service. | 
| FE Oe Te TT Pee eT ae | 
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One of the best selling 
specialties in retail 


lumber 


Brown’s Supercedar 
Closet Lining appeals to 
women, because every wom- 
an wishes every closet in 
her home were cedar lined. 

Supercedar is made of 
“Tennessee” Aromatic Red 
Cedar. It is the oil in the 
red heart of this tree that 
gives off the aroma and the 
aroma is what suffocates the 
moth. 


The more heartwood, the 
more oil; the more oil the 
more aroma; the more 
aroma the surer the protec- 
tion for woolens, silks, furs, 
feathers, etc. 

Supercedar is guaranteed 
90% or more red _ heart- 
wood, 100% oil content. It 
costs so little more than in- 
ferior grades that the dif- 
ference is negligible. It is 
a good seller. 
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WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 











, 
arker i 
$ No Pri f ki i 
rimerless No Primer of any Kind is 
t+ t bare wood and works just 
u yy as well on bare wood as if 
primed. 


Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 


“Parker’s’’ Calking Putty. “‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 
**Parker's’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 


Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO.., Oshkosh, Wis. 
A GN A 





Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 
A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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More Interest 


News of Buffalo Trade 


Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The Buffalo Hoo- 
Hoo Club held a very successful concatenation 
on Feb. 20 at the Lafayette Hotel. Twenty- 
eight members were added, of whom three were 
reinstatements. Eight kittens were enrolled 
through the efforts of C. C. Cheney, of the 
Salamanca (N. Y.) Construction Co., who is 
president of the Tri-County Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. The dinner was attended by about 
a hundred members. A talk was given by Ar- 
thur W. Bevan, manager-director of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., who was 
also the speaker at the Hoo-Hoo school prior 
to the dinner. The Hoo-Hoo degree team pre- 
sented an innovation, all the members func- 
tioning in evening dress. President Gerard M. 
Zimmermann presided, and the program was 
arranged by Harold C. Kelleran. 

The Greater Buffalo Advertising Club has 
made arrangements for city-wide house-to-house 
canvass to stimulate interest in the remodeling 
and repair of homes. Kingsley C. Evarts, for- 
mer secretary of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Credit Corporation, has been appointed colonel, 
and twelve majors have been chosen. 

Harold Hauenstein, of the Hauenstein Lum- 
ber Co., and vice president of the Buffalo As- 
tronomical Society, gave a talk on the “Galactic 
Nebulae” last evening at the Buffalo Museum 
of Sciences. 

The Rochester American Lumber Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated at Rochester, N. Y., 
with capital stock of 2,500 no-par shares. Di- 
rectors are Elmer J. Amish, Albert E. McKeon 
and Chester W. Kober. 

Visitors last week included: B. R. Ellis, 
Southern Cypress Association, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; McEwen Ransom, vice president, E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis; George W. Vesey, J. I. 
Shafer Hardwood Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., returned to 
business last week after recuperating from in- 
juries sustained in an automobile accident. 

Ralph C. Angell, lumber wholesaler, demon- 
strated his versatility last week, appearing on 
the stage as a member of the Studio Theater 
Players in the play “A Perfect Alibi.” 


Quotations Being Shaded 


LouIsviIL_te, Ky., Feb. 24.—Hardwood de- 
mand has been a trifle better, though prices 
are very low. While business has been a trifle 
better, it can not be said that it is good. Lum- 
ber is steadily leaving jobbers’ yards at an 
actual loss on yarded cost of many items, and 
lumber is being shipped off mill yards at prices 
that fail to cover cost on sticks, after figuring 
carrying charges and other costs. The furni- 
ture and automotive trades are the best buyers. 
Radio demand is slow. Box business is fair. 
Export trade is slow. Gum hasn’t been show- 
ing its customary activity. Poplar has been a 
trifle better. Top grades of walnut are in fair 
demand, but low grades are hard to move, even 
when cut into dimension. Magnolia and maple 
have been fairly active. Elm and quartered 
black gum have not heen very active. Sound 
wormy oak is in fair inquiry. Cottonwood, 
beech and sycamore sell in only small amounts. 
Appalachian oak has been in somewhat better 
demand by furniture interests. 

Asking prices at Louisville are about as they 
have been, but a good deal of volume is 
said to come from shading. Asking prices are 
about as follows on inch stock: Poplar, FAS, 
southern, $72; Appalachian, $80; saps and se- 
lects, southern, $45; Appalachian, $55; No. 1, 
southern, $32@35; Appalachian, $42; No. 2-A, 
southern, $27@28; Appalachian, $30@32; No. 
2-B, $20@21. Walnut, FAS, $220: selects, 
$145: No. 1, $75; No. 2, $32.50. Sap gum, 
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plain, FAS, $37@40; common, $27@30; quar. 
tered, FAS, $52@53; common, $34@35. Red 
gum, plain, FAS, $75; common, $43; quartered 
about the same as plain. Ash FAS, $65@z9: 
common, $4345. Cottonwood, FAS, $3740: 
common, $28. Southern plain oak, red, FAS 
$55; common, $38. Southern plain white oak. 
FAS, $75@80; common, $42. Appalachian req 
oak, plain, FAS, $65@70; common, $45. Ap. 
palachian white oak, plain, FAS, $80@90; com. 
mon, $50; quartered, FAS, $120@125; common, 
$6570; Southern quartered white oak, FAS, 
$110; common, $62@65. Southern quartered 
red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50. Sound 
wormy oak, $26@28. 


Dimension Stock Favored 


CincINNATI, Onto, Feb. 23.—Demand for 
upper grade Appalachian rough lumber is spotty 
and irregular, with prices inclined to be weak, 
some price cutting being reported where mills 
are overburdened with such top grades. But 
lower grades are firmer and in better demand 
Red oak, poplar, ash and maple low grades are 
being bought for box making and for core work, 
3uyers are willing to take on dimension where 
they will not show interest in rough lumber. 
Much of the auto factory orders is for dimen- 
sion stock, and furniture and woodworking 
plants in the North and East also buy dimen- 
sion. It is claimed that certain mills are mak- 
ing preparation to enter the dimension trade. 
Appalachian oak and chestnut are being taken 
in large amounts by interior trim producers, 
and it is claimed that dimension will cut con- 
siderable of a figure. There is, however, an 
improving inquiry from eastern wholesalers for 
rough stock, and some of them are snapping up 
bargains. The vogue in furniture is turning to 
period oak, and dealers expect considerable de- 
mand for rough stock or dimension. Export 
inquiry is light, with the movement draggy, and 
offered prices are unsatisfactory. 

More inquiry is reported for pine, cypress 
and Pacific coast woods, though spot sales are 
dull and prices unimproved, 

Edward Barber, foreign manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association, with 
headquarters at London, will leave with Mrs. 

3arber Wednesday of this week for New York 
to sail for England. He was host Monday at 
a luncheon at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, his 
guests being W. C. Steele, Herbert Bauman 
and E. W. DeCamp. 

President Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight 
Hinckley Wholesale Lumber Co., was honored 
last week by election to the directorate of the 
Washington Bank & Trust Co. 


Auto Plants Buying More 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 23.—With a demand 
from the automobile manufacturers increased, 
sales of southern hardwoods took another jump 
last week and far exceed both production and 
shipments. Sales are about 57 percent of nor- 
mal, the highest figure for many months. Pro- 
duction continues about 39 percent and ship- 
ments 45 percent of normal. 

Many manufacturers of automobiles have been 
in the market and are taking more oak than 
in previous years. There is still a good demand 
from furniture manufacturers, whose plants, 1 
the main, are running full time. There is also 
a much better demand from manufacturers of 
oak flooring, as many plants are again m Op 
eration after having been closed down for sev- 
eral months. There is also a good demand for 
low grades for box and crate manufacture Sash 
and door and interior trim plants are also buy- 
ing. The export demand has shown a slight 
decrease but business compares favorably with 


lor Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 73 to 74 
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that of other years, and there are many orders 
on the books for 1931 shipment. 
' Production is low. lew manufacturers are 
planning on opening their plants, for stocks are 
still exceptionally heavy, and prices too low. 
Douglas I.. Heuer, export sales manager of 
the Gayoso J|-umber Co., will sail on Saturday 
for an extended tour of England and_ the 
Continent. 
Sam Harlow, Harlow Hardwood Co., is re- 
covering from an operation recently performed 
at a local hospttal. 


Prices Have Softened 


Boston, Mass, leb. 24.—The rather slow 
current business in hardwoods is confined for 
the most part to mixed cars wanted quickly. 
There have been a few fairly large sales of 
lower grades. Prices are definitely easier. 
Some items are off as much as $10. Actual 
prices of 4/4 hardwoods are as follows for FAS 
and No. 1: Ash, $72@80 and $48@52. Bass- 
wood, $70@74 and $50@54. Beech, $67@72 
and $48@52. Birch, $85@93 and $52@60. Ma- 
ple, $78 82 and $52@55. Oak, plain hard red, 
$6872 and $47@52; white, $90@95 and $50@ 
55; plain soft white, $105@110 and $61@67; 
quartered medium texture white, $125@130 and 
$75@80; quartered soft white, $145@150 and 
$90@95. Poplar, medium texture is, FAS, 
$78@85; saps, $53@58; No. 1, $40@44; soft, 
FAS, $97@103; saps, $72@77; No. 1, $52@57. 

Orders for flooring fail to increase and prices 
are unsatisfactory. Quotations: plain white 
oak flooring, clear, $76.50@83.50; select, $53.50 
“58.50; No. 1 common, $35.507738.50; clear 
maple, $76.50€~78; clear birch, $68@72. One 
sale here was reported last week of Canadian 
clear birch flooring at $78, including duty. 

The Palmer & Parker Co. has been un- 
loading a cargo of 1092 logs of African 
mahogany. 

The Day Lumber Corporation, Springfield, 
Mass., is making a specialty of all kinds of na- 
tive New England hardwoods. 





Kentuckians Get Valuable 
Pointers 


(Continued from Page 49) 


garding contractors, builders etc., and hoped 
that branch offices will eventually be established 
in the State to aid dealers in handling their 
credit problems. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the speak- 
ers and those who helped make the convention 
a success; endorsing the stand of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association on exclu- 
sive dealer distribution; inviting the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to meet in 
Louisville, if not in 1931, then in 1932. A reso- 
lution was also adopted opposing the importa- 
tion of Russian lumber which had been han- 
dled or manufactured by forced or convict labor. 


Officers Elected 


Election of officers resulted as follows: 
President—M. Peale Collier, Paris, Ky. 
Vice president—IFrank C. Anderson, Louis- 
ville. 


Treasurer 
(Re-elected). 
Directors—Henry Schor, 
Ruby, Providence, ay. <& 


Emil Anderson, Louisville, Ky., 


Louisville, Licien 
Steve Roemer, Bowl- 


ng Green, Donald Campbell, Campbellsville, 
Ky., and J. W. McNeill, Maysville, Ky. 
W. E. Difford, secretary, was re-appointed 


by the directors just after the convention ad- 
journed. 


Lexington and Louisville both asked for the 
1932 convention, but that matter will be de- 
cided by the board at its fall meeting. 

M. Peale Collier, the new president, in ac- 
cepting the chair, told the dealers to send in 
their cx mplaints about anything, and use the 
secretary's office, instead of complaining direct, 
a it is better for all parties. 

_ The annual banquet was held Tuesday night 
m the convention room. Monday night was 
spent at the Home Show. On Tuesday after- 
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noon there was a bridge party for the ladies; 
and Monday afternoon a theater party for the 
ladies. 

Miss Sara M. Higgins, Louisville, the only 
woman lumber dealer in Kentucky, was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Some members of the association, while as- 
sembled in convention Tuesday afternoon, per- 
haps wondered a little as to just how their own 
insurance coverage would stack up, should their 
plants burn while they were away, in view of 
the fact that the plant of the Mutual Service 
Co. was swept by fire at 12:30 o’clock, resulting 
in a heavy loss in roofings, wallboard types of 
material, and building supply specialties, while 
W. E. Difford, manager of the Mutual, also 
secretary of the Louisville Lumbermen’s Club 
and the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, was at the Brown Hotel, attending 
the convention. 


Exhibits at the convention marked an in- 
creased number of paint companies showing 
their products, a very certain indication that the 
retail lumbermen are increasing the volume of 
their paint sales, and that the paint trade is 
recognizing this increased tonnage. 


Tells How to Be Better Coal 
Merchants 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., eb. 23.—The North- 
western Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, of 
this city, has received an interesting letter from 
the traffic commissioner of the Ohamber of 
Commerce, Davenport, lowa, in which he offers 
some constructive criticism of the coal industry 
for its failure to keep pace with modern de- 
velopments in the matter of home heating. This 
letter carries the suggestion that every one who 
is interested in the production, distribution and 
consumption of coal might well apply modern 
methods of merchandising in making it both 
attractive and convenient for the householder, 
in this way holding a market for coal that 
otherwise may be taken away by other more 
modern methods of heating. This letter is as 
follows: 

IT note in the Traffic Bulletin of Jan. 16 an 
item relating to pipe-line competition between 
natural gas and coal, which subject was dis- 
cussed at your meeting in Minneapolis, Jan. 


99 
os. 


Of course, I do not know to what extent the 
different angles of this subject were dis- 
cussed, but I would like to call to your at- 
tention some observations which I have made 
as a domestic consumer. 

There has been little, if any, progress made 
in the method of burning coal for domestic 
use within the last twenty or thirty years. 
The oil burner and the use of gas for do- 
mestic heating appeal to the householder be- 
cause of convenience and cleanliness. It is 
true the domestic mechanical stoker has been 
introduced, but little or nothing thas been 
done beyond selling the machine, The gas 
companies and the oil burner companies sell 
a service with a very high type of merchan- 
dising. 

My reason in writing this letter is with 
kindliest of feeling toward the coal industry 
all the way down the line—from the operator 
to the retailer. There is no question in my 
mind but what coal is the most economical 
and reliable of fuel, and the coal industry 
might well bend its efforts toward producing 
some new method of burning this coal for 
domestic use, Which will give automatic clean 
and reliable heat in competition with gas and 
oil. If the mechanical stoker for domestic 
use has reached a high point of efficiency, 
then I believe the coal industry should es- 
tablish high-class, well-managed service and 
sales organizations, at least in the larger 
communities, the efforts of which in the in- 
terest of service to the consumer, should they 
reach anywhere near perfection of the oil 
burner and the gas service, would do much 
to advance the use of coal. 

It may be that I am not as well informed 
as I should be on this subject, and if you 
have any comments you would like to make 
to me, I will be glad to receive them and help 
in any way that I ean locally or otherwise, 
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We Are Interested 
in Getting 
Your Order 


On articles it rarely pays many yards 
to stock and for which there is a per- 
sistent consumer demand to wit: 


Long and wide Fir joist and 
timber. 


Clear Fir turning squares—finish 


and PLYWOOD. 


California Redwood finish as 
wide as 30”; also squares and 
rustic. 


Knotty Pine. 


Hardwood flooring in Oak and 
Maple. 


Red Cedar Lining. 
WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


2, 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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GOLDSBORC 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


lee JOHNSON & WIMSATT a 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 


1 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the ee on ly 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Here’s the ma- 
terial that builds 
trade for dealers 
and durable build- 
ings for their cus- 
tomers. 


Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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[INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


























RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille ot Office. 
CANDY, LA RUSTON, LA 


















Yellow Pine 
‘Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








The Man Who's Building Now 


The man who’s building now 
Is building more than just 
A stable for his cow, 
A shelter for his plow, 
And things a fellow must; 
He’s building business, too, 
Ile’s building far and near 
More work for men to do, 
He’s building all day through 
A better business year. 


The man who’s building things, 
No matter what they are, 
With ev’ry sledge that swings, 
With ev’ry saw that sings, 
Is building near and far; 
Yes, ev’ry board he lays, 
No matter where or how, 
Is building better days— 
And so three loud hoorays 
lor the man who’s building now! 


We See b' the Papers 


Business will 
journs., 


resume when Congress ad- 

We hope Mr. Vanderbilt never explains any- 
thing about us. 

Too bad Mr. Hoover can’t put a little more 
toe in his vetoes. 

We seem to be emerging from the depression, 
not legislating from it. 

One thing we can’t understand is how there 
can be a Chinese Red. 

Speaking of poetic names, how about Dean 
Green of Northwestern? 

The eternal triangle seems to be the Presi- 
dent, the House and the Senate. 

A Boston heiress has married a plumber. The 
concentration of wealth seems to go on. 

The soldiers will get their money by July 1, 
by which time those who need it won’t need it. 

If they spend it all for fireworks, they won't 
cause as many as they did in asking for it. 

The Senate demands all the facts in the 
Wickersham report. Well, that won't take long. 

New York banks show a decline in bank de- 
posits. Imagine anvone declining a bank de- 
posit. 

The man who doesn’t increase the turnover 
of his business will have to turn it over to the 
sheriff. 

Kverybody agrees that the winters are getting 
more mild, but the coal man says they far from 
satisfy. 

l‘arm products are the cheapest they have 
been since 1912. Farm relief promises are also 
quoted lower. 

What we need is more activity among the 
gangs in the sawmills and less among the gangs 
in the cities. 

A still was discovered by the Chicago police. 
For every still discovered there are a number 
still undiscovered. 

Free speech is to be restored in Spain. We 
hepe it is better than these free speeches con- 
gressmen send us. 

About the only elevating of the stage that 
seems to be going on is the occasional holding 
up of a box-office. 

Mr. Hoover can make Congress gee and haw 
all right, but the trouble is that when the House 
gees the Senate haws. 

The Senate used to be the watchdog of the 
Treasury. Now the Treasury has to be the 
watchdog of the Senate. 

With a bumper crop of maple syrup in sight, 
and wheat what it is, we ought to be able to 
get through the so-called winter. 


“Pershing Visits Canadians and Praises Their 
‘ine Spirit,” says a headline. Some of our 
tourists have done the same thing. 

Both sides claim the victory in the sham war 
around the Panama Canal. Making it look 4s 
much like real war as they can. 

Statistics show that there are more women 
than men in Washington, due, perhaps, to the 
number of old ladies in the Senate. 

lloyd George is leading a back-to-the-farm 
movement. Meanwhile the farmers over here 
are leading a back-to-the-wall existence, 

There was a 1 percent increase in employ- 
ment in January. Seems to us that somebody 
else gave us that much more to do ourself? 

Remember the Maine? We all yelled that 
we would, but probably we never thought of 
it last Sunday, the 33d anniversary of its sink- 
ing. 

Mrs. Coolidge named a ship after her hus- 
band. We would hate to see a ship sailing 
around with the name some wives give their 
husbands. 

They are trying to stop nepotism at Wash- 
ington. The boy whose father wants him to 
go to work in the lumber yard is certainly 
against it. 

Alphonso isn’t the only man who realizes 
that uneasy rests the head that wears a crown, 
There is also the man who has just come from 
the dentist. 

An Akron prof. is working on a scheme to 
make tires from potatoes. That will be fine if 
a farmer can make them right on the farm, 
like he can some other things. 


Between Trains 


Dusugue, Iowa.—Dubuque is the largest 
manufacturing city in northern Iowa. It is also 
in the midst, except for the slight interruption 
known as the Mississippi River, of a well known 
agricultural area. So Dubuque is pretty likely 
to prosper, one way or the other. These last 
few months neither. the factory worker -nor the 
farmer in the nation at large has been doing 
as well as he would like, but the town seems 
to be moving right along none the less. Per- 
haps when the factory worker considers the 
troubles of the farmer, and the farmer vice 
versa, it makes them both feel so much better 
to be what they are that they are contented with 
things as they are. We found the Chamber ol 
Commerce wearing no sackcloth or ashes. 





CLEVELAND, Ounto.—In going around among 
the builders’ exchanges this so-called winter we 
have found that they all had about the same 
thing to say, that this was the greatest year 
for building they had ever seen, except for the 
fact that there was so darned little building. At 
Minneapolis a week ago, where there was 
hardly a flake of snow on the ground, they said 
they had never seen anything like it, except 
at Miami. One of the best reasons for building 
this winter has been the weather, and the fel- 
low who wanted to build, and could build, who 
has not done so, is going to pay for numb 
fingers next winter when he finally gets around 
to it. 


Harrissurc, ILtt.—Ray Durham, the well 
known lumberman, was the principal reason 10r 
our being here, for which we thank Ray, am 
for which the community can reward him ™ 
any way it sees fit, making the punshment fit 
the crime, we mean. All of the lumbermen ™ 
the town were here, in fact, and several whe 
had used up good oil and gas to get here from 
surrounding communities. Among others was 
Chester Schwartz, of Elkville, and Joe Mal- 
lonee and Homer Collier right from the home 
town. 
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You will be interested in 


this new invention by Andersen engineers, 
a metal weatherstrip which fits all Andersen 
double-hung window frames; reduces air 
leakage 86 per cent; eliminates all rattles, 
and sells to builders for considerably less 
than one dollar a set. 


No special stock of sash or frames is 
needed . . . This weatherstrip is installed 
quickly and easily, without routing, rabbet- 
ing or nailing. 





I regard Andersen Master Weatherstrips 
as areal contribution to good construction. 


Ted Andinaers 


President, Andersen Frame Corporation 


% Patents Applied For 


ANDERSEN FRAME CORPORATION, Bayport, Minnesota AL 


I am interested in the new Andersen Master Weatherstrip and would like to have ( detailed information, 
(2. a demonstration and sample. I understand there is no obligation. 


PLEASE CHECK: 0 Architect, © Builder-Contractor, 0 Jobber-Dealer, 0 Student 


Name 


Address 
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IND 


GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLow Pine 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 
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BIRMINGHAM ALA: 


























Anything You Want— \y 
AIR DRIED — KILN DRIED 
DRESSED ano RESAWN 
OR DRESSED ONLY 
Lumber and Crating 
Air dried Roofers and2” Dimension 
a 


re Our Specialties 
—get Our Quotations 


PM.Barger Lumber(.Inc. 
M 


ESVILLE,N.C. 














White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 














UST as every lumberman should have 
‘ a copy of 


“Re-sawed Fables” 


on his desk, so every lumberman’s wife 
should have a copy of 


“The Heart Content” 


in her home. They are by “the lumberman 

poet”. Here's a special offer: Both books for 

$2, postpaid! Address the publisher, 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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News Notes from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 21.—Occupied with the convention of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
convention here yesterday, the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club did not hold its regular meet- 
ing. The club members are acting as hosts 
to the more than four hundred lumber deal- 
ers attending. Special entertainment, includ- 
ing a dance and theater parties and trips for 
the wives of the visitors, is being provided. 
Springlike weather has favored the visitors. 

Reports continue to indicate that the lum- 
ber manufacturers of this district are 
strengthening their position by keeping pro- 
duction well within demand. Both new busi- 
ness and shipments remain above the output, 
which is under 40 percent of mill capacity. 

Tacoma harbor has been increasingly ac- 
tive the last two weeks, and although total 
shipment figures are not available, it is evi- 
dent that the greatest increase in lumber 
shipments is to foreign markets. This week, 
Japan-bound cargoes alone have totaled more 
than 7,000,000 feet, and China seems to be 
getting into the market again, four vessels 
loading for Chinese ports at Longview alone 
this week. Some lumber camps are operat- 
ing this week for the first time since Christ- 


mas, to supply the regular demand for logs 
resulting from the low production of the 
mills. 


Following closely upon the collapse of the 
intercostal rate conference, the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co., an intercostal line, 
announced that it would enter the coastwise 
trade, touching at Tacoma and Seattle for 
California cargo. Under terms of the con- 
ference, coastwise freight could not be taken 
by intercostal lines. The line is one of the 
largest under the American flag. 

J. Leo Throm, a well known and 
enced lumberman, has taken charge of the 
trade promotion and wholesale department 
of East Tacoma Manufacturing Co. This firm 
manufactures a long list of items used in 
retail lumber yards and specializes in mixed 
cars. 


experi- 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Feb. 21.—Small-lot 
characterized the 


industrial buying has 
market. Retailers are ex- 
pecting a fair volume of spring building, but 
although inquiries are encouraging, actual 
purchases are not being done except of im- 
mediately necessary items. Railroad purchases 
for local use have declined. Some local plants 
admit need for maintenance material and ex- 
tra space, but do not go beyond the inquiry 
for prices. 

San Francisco was one of three California 
cities listed as the first ten throughout the 
United States in volume of building permits 
for January. San Francisco permits totaled 
$1,831,083. California was second among the 
States, with a total volume of $12,777,640. 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 21.—Export business took a turn for 
the better here this week. Japan bought one 
lot of 1,000,000 feet of squares, very few of 
which have been shipped there recently. 
China is one of the most active buyers of fir 
lumber at present, and Europe is doing some 
buying. 

Throwing open the eastbound conference 
rate, one week after the free for all battle 
for westbound traffic began a week ago, 
should ordinarily result in an increase in 
the lumber movement to the Atlantic coast. 
California demand continues quiet. Rail 
business has not shown much improvement 
as yet. Inquiries for spruce lumber have 
been numerous. Pine mills are said to find 
encouragement in both inquiries and orders. 
A report from Bend, Ore., says the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co. will put a large number of men 
to work immediately. 

Several logging camp operators in the 
Columbia River district are beginning to 
make plans for resumption of activities 
March 1. Two operations resumed this week, 
the Crown-Willamette camps, at Cathlameth 
and Youngs River, and the K. P. Timber Co., 
at Kerry. 

The new Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co.'s 
large plant at St. Helens, on the lower Colum- 
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bia River is now busy filling an order for 
15,000,000 square feet for Fir-Tex, which 
amounts to one-fourth of the plant's total 
output for 1931. The order made from the 
Kelvinator Corporation, of Detroit. Ship. 
ments are to be made at the rate of about 
1,000,000 feet at regular intervals. The jp. 
sulating material is manufactured from 
Douglas fir chips. 


Seattle, Wash. 


eb. 21.—Attention this week has been eop- 
centrated upon the intercoastal market, which 
appears to be in a deadlock due to the up- 
certainty of rates. Members of the disbanded 
conference met in San Francisco yesterday, 
but up to this writing the Seattle office had 
received no intimation of any action leading 
toward a _ settlement of difficulties. That 
March rates will drop below $11 seems cer- 
tain, in view of the slack demand from the 
Atlantic coast, and the amount of space 
available. 

Hemlock logs continue firm, but the market 
for other species is unsatisfactory. 

Shingle production continues about 
cent of mill capacity. 


30 per- 
British Columbia pro- 


duction last week was about 33 percent of 
capacity. Prices of shingles are unchanged. 
A leading stained shingle firm reports more 


inquiry from the 
business, 
Middle 


a pick-up 


East, and a little more 
West demand shows nore signs of 
than does Atlantic coast. Whaole- 
sale trade appears to be a little improved, 
One firm reported the best week's business 
it has had in six months, coming from scat- 
tered points. 

The Bolcom-Canal Lumber Co. is shipping 
to San Diego four huge timbers, to be used 
for keels and keelsons. They are 16x18 inch, 
and one is 117 feet, 9 inches long; one is 107 
feet long; and two are 100 feet long. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 21.—There was no noon meeting today 
of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club, as local lum- 
bermen are devoting a great deal of time and 
energy to securing contributions in the Com- 
munity Chest Drive. R. L. Bayne, of the local 
branch of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Corpora- 
tion, is general of C Division. Charles Platt, 
of the same company, is a major under Mr. 
Bayne. Other lumbermen working for the 
Community Chest are W. C. Howe, of the 
Brewer Pine & Box Co., J. E. Shields, of the 
Consolidated Supply Co., G. W. Duffy, of the 
Duffy Lumber Co., Lee Smith, president of 
the Hoo-Hoo Club, and Car! Soderberg, of the 
Gregg-Soderberg Lumber Co. 

W. J. Johnson and associates concluded a 
deal for the purchase of the manufactur- 
ing plant of the Home Sash & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Spokane, on Feb. 13. The plant 
was completed five years ago at a cost of 
about $150,000, but has not been operating 
for the last year. It has a capacity of 400 
cars of manufactured products a year. Mr. 
Johnson for a number of years was secretary 
and manager of the A. C. White Lumber Co., 
of Dover, Idaho. He expects to equip the 
plant so that it will begin operations within 
the next thirty days. 

The Wenatchee (Wash.) Chamber of Com- 
merce trustees have voted to extend every 
reasonable and possible assistance to Robert 
Z. Drake and the Standard Sesoning Society 
in connection with the building of a plant 
in or near this city, following a report by 
the special committee named some time 280 
to investigate the project. The story of Mr. 
Drake’s project was told in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Feb. 14, page 41. 

After being closed for the last sixty days, 
operation of the sawmill of the Cascade Lum- 
ber Co., in Yakima, Wash., was resumed Feb. 
9, A. H. Huebner, resident manager, reported. 
About 250 men returned to their jobs. 
Cutting of timber in Kittitas County will 
not be started until the middle of April. The 
company completed its logging operations in 
the Teanaway district last fall, and laid a 


spur along Swauk Creek and another on the 
opposite side of the Yakima River © 
Creek, in readiness for spring. t 

On Feb. 12 the Long Lake Lumber C0» ° 
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February 


gpokane, started a night shift for the second 
time this winter. The company’s mill at 
Nine Mile is not operating yet. 

At an eastern meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Diamond Match Co., John R. 
Gray, general manager, was elected a vice 
president in charge of Northwest operations. 
Mr. Gray has been in charge of the company’s 
operations in the Inland Empire since 1922, 

M. J. Kubicek, \#ho came to Dayton, Wash., 
some months ago as auditor for the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., with the Pomeroy, Dayton and 
Waitsburg yards ‘ander his supervision, has 
recently been notified that the yards at 
Uniontown, Moscow, Pullman, LaCrosse, St. 
John and Winona Jras been added to his ter- 
ritory. He will continue to make his head- 
quarters at Dayton. 

W. L. Duffy, sales manager of the Duffy 
Lumber Co., underwent an emergency opera- 
tion for appendicitis last Sunday night and 
is now recovering satisfactorily. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 25.—A slight increase in production, 
together with a slump in volume of sales, 
has characterized the northern pine market 
during the last week. Two mills, one a small 
one, are now in operation in the Head of the 
Lakes region, whereas until recently there 
was only one active. Sales are still keeping 
ahead of mill output, with unfilled orders 
some 40 percent more than those of a year 
ago. Retail yards are the chief consumers, 
a considerable volume: of orders for mixed 
cars being received. “While a few items are 
in short supply at inost mills, stocks are in 
better assortment tham early in 1930. Prices 
are holding firm. Few special offerings are 
being made, dealers here report. 

While millwork prices in the Twin City 
area are holding firm, demand has not yet 
taken on the usu:al spring activity, most 
dealers report. Inquiries from country dis- 
tricts indicate that there will be a great deal 
of repair work through the section, while 
in the larger cities a good volume of resi- 
dential construction is assured. 

All sizes of north 2rn white cedar posts are 
in fair demand now, as warm weather is per- 
mitting farmers to do their fence work 
earlier than usual. Poles of the 20-foot 
length are in best demand, but there is some 
call for 25-foot of which there is a good 
supply on hand. Both creosoted and un- 
treated posts of the larger sizes are in fair 
demand, and many manufacturers’ report 
them in short supp. Creosoted southern 
pine posts are encroge hing on northern cedar 
in considerable quantity, dealers report. 

E. J. Fisher, repres¢:ntative here of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manvufacturers’ Association, 
has taken over some of the work of gather- 
ing statistics from ‘former members of the 
defunet Northern Pine Manufacturers Asso- 
Clation, 


Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 24.—The sewerest weather of the 
winter thus far experienced interfered seri- 
ously with construction work last week and 
retail yard sales. Few lumber dealers are 
filling in their stocks with bargains now 
offered, as more than a few are not satis- 
fied that prices will not go somewhat lower. 
In the thirty-nine cities and sixteen of the 
‘arger towns of Massachusetts, January build- 
ng permits ran 29.9 percent behind those of 
January last year. 

Declaration of an “open market” on inter- 
coastal cargo rates has shrouded any trans- 
actions in West Coast lumber with much un- 
certainty One actual sale of Douglas fir last 
week was reported at $12 off page 11%, At- 
lantic differentials. A wholesaler who tried 
to learn something definitely satisfactory as 
9 cargo rates states that “One or two steam- 
Ship lines when asked about what their rate 
would be replied $10, and that they would 
not concede from that ‘unless someone else 
did so.’” 


Veteran eastern spruce men say that it is 


becomi: x more and more difficult to quote.a 
definite “base” price for frames. The base 
Price since the last weakening of quotations 


would seem to range around $36@37 for a 


fame schedule of not more than the usual 
difficulty. 


Due to the continued quiet in the box trade, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ericas Lumber Centers 


the New England Box Co., of Greenfield, 
Mass., has closed its plant in Cambridge, 
Mass., and transferred ‘operations to the 
Chelsea plant of the Atwood & McManus Box 
Co., a division of the Greenfield concern. The 
Chelsea plant is producing specialties also. 
The New England Wood Preserving Co. 
(Ine.), has moved its Boston headquarters to 


the Park Square Building, 31 St. James 
Avenue, 
. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 24.—William Morris, of the Union 


Lumber Co., manufacturer of California red- 
wood, was in 3altimore last Tuesday «and 
conferred with H. A. Crane, in charge of the 
office here of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., in regard to handling the ac- 
count of the Union company in this terri- 
tory, which he will do in addition to looking 
after the interests of Krauss Bros. company. 
Mr. Morris was on a swing of his territory, 
visiting representatives at different points and 
getting a line on conditions. He expressed 
the belief that the demand for redwood lum- 
ber was on the increase, and showed every 
indication of scoring further gains. He has 
his headquarters in New York. The Union 
company operates mills at Fort Bragg, Men- 
docino and Glen Blair, Calif. 

Stockholders of the E. E. Jackson Lumber 
Co. held their annual meeting at its offices 
here on Feb. 20, and re-elected the old direc- 
tors, who are Everett E. Jackson, Jr., Richard 
N. Jackson and Morris Spectre. Owing to the 
absence of a quorum, the election of officers 
was postponed. The annual reports were pre- 
sented and acted upon. No changes are 
expected in the organization. Richard N. 
Jackson, vice president, left Baltimore for 
Nassau Feb. 21 on a vacation trip. 

The machinery used by Otto Duker & Co., 
millwork producer, is being offered for sale 
privately. This firm decided to liquidate after 
the death of Herman Duker. 

All of the woodworking and cabinet plant 
machinery as well as unfinished stocks of the 
Home Improvement Co., will be sold next Fri- 
day by the receiver, William J. White, who 
was appointed last week on petition of the 
Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co, and the Mann 
& Parker Lumber Co., hardwood distributors 
and other creditors. 


New York, N. Y. 





Feb. 24.—Lumber business is not very brisk 
hereabouts, but there have been no reces- 
sions in prices during the last week, and 


some items have stiffened. From Long Island 
and Westchester reports were that very little 
building is going on. 

Charles Pawson, of Yonkers, president of 
the Building Material Men’s Association of 
Westchester County, announced today ihat 
it will hold its annual banquet at the Commo- 
dore Hotel on the night of March 21. James 
Floyd, chairman, has called a meeting of 
the committee on arrangements, for tomor- 
row night. 

Richard Kimball and Frank Alcott, of the 
trade extension department, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, conducted an 
extemporaneous debate, in the form of ques- 
tions and answers, at last Friday night’s 
meeting of the Nylta Club. A session of the 
public speaking class preceded the meeting. 

The Shaw Bertram Lumber Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore., has opened a district sales office 
in the Woolworth Building in charge of H. E. 
Gernert. Mr. Gernert has been with the New 
York office of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Co. for the last few years. 

Webb Nock, sales manager Stoddard Lum- 
ber Co., Baker, Ore., has just arrived in New 
York. He will make his headquarters with 
G. E. Stoddard, in charge of the firm’s New 
York office. 

Arthur W. Bothner, who is only 22 years 
old, has just been elected secretary of the 
Fulton Lumber Co., Brooklyn retailer. He 
thus becomes one of the youngest executives 
of a lumber concern in the city. 

The J. C. Turner Lumber Co. will move its 
main headquarters to Irvington-on-Hudson 
about May 1. The sales office in Pershing 
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Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. . 
and Milwaukee Rys, | Missoula, Mont. 
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PAaLyor Service 


—to Middle West Lum- 
bermen taught us to 
recognize quality, hold 
honor highly, and to 
appreciate true busi- 
ness friendships ? 

True service and splendid quali- 
ty, starting with our first sawmill 
46 years ago, have built our good reputation. 
Today we ship only from the best mills the mix- 
tures you want,—and ship when promised. We 
ship mixed cars of lumber, plywood, shingles 
and millwork. 

Today, and for the past 46 years, the guiding 
rule of this company has been 


“Our main point is quality— our next is price.” 


FOstER-Morcan LUMBER (O., 
SEATTLE WASH. 


























Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Fierrté 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 


WE 
SHIP 


the following 
either in straight 

or mixed cars, 
with yard stock: 





House Doors, 1-2 or 5 panel, 

Casement or French Doors, 

Garage Doors, 

Turned Columns & Newels, 

Square Built-Up Columns, 

Gutter, Pickets, 

Square or Turned Balus- 
ters, Porch Rail, 

Mouldings, Battens, Lattice, 

K. D. Window, Door and 
Cellar Frames. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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. 
Sugar Pine 


California White Pine (}2“ | 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension-— Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 




















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 


White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 
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A New Book by the 
“Lumberman Poet’’ 


-TheHeart 
~ Content 


BY 


Douglas Malloch 








Here are 125 happy, hopeful 
and helpful poems which will, 
indeed, “make living a joy.” 


You will want to pass extra 
copies along to your friends— 
and the price makes it possible. 


But especially you want it your- 


self. 
$1.25 Postpaid 
Address 
The American Lumberman — 
PUBLISHER HT 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Square will be continued. The firm is mak- 
ing extensive improvements at its yards in 
Irvington, including a commodious office 
building. Arthur Currey is active head of 
the company. 


Houston, Tex. 


eb. 23.—The unprecedented activity in the 
new oil fields at Killgore, Longview and 
Henderson, Tex., has been a god-send to east 
Texas lumber producers. Some eight hundred 
construction jobs of all kinds are under way 
in the three fields and a million feet of lum- 
ber a day is being used. Owing to the diffi- 
culty of railroad shipments, lumbermen have 
been forced to meet the situation by truck 
delivery direct to the oil fields. Mills too 
distant from the fields have been put to a 
disadvantage. 

The Santa Fe Railroad is making inquiries 
about 1,300,000 feet of bridge and car con- 
struction material. The Government is in- 
quiring as to possible purchases of 2,000,000 
feet of Ix6-, 2x12- and 3x12-inch for mainie- 
nance work in the Panama Canal Zone, 

After having been idle for six months, one 
of the mills of the Sabine Lumber Co. re- 
sumed operation on Feb. 1, in order both to 
take care of an increasing demand and to 
build up stocks that have become rather badly 
broken during the time the mill was not in 
operation. W. J. Yardley, vice president and 
general manager of the company, believes 
that indications are quite favorable for a bet- 
ter demand for lumber after March 1. How- 
ever, his company does not expect to resume 
operation at its other mills until there is a 
definite improvement in demand. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Feb, 23.—After having been closed since the 
early part of December, the Baer & Thayer 
hardwood mill here resumed operations last 
week. Approximately 150 men were given em- 
ployment. The mill will continue to operate 
for the next thirty days at least, and George 
Field, local manager, hopes the hardwood 
market will improve to such an extent that 
it will justify full time operation of the mill. 

W. H. Jennings, safety engineer of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., has returned 
from Mayo Brothers’ sanitarium at Roches- 
ter, Minn., in better health than for several 
years, and has resumed his duties with the 
Great Southern Lumber Co, 


Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 24.—Orders coming in from the yard 
trade for southern pine clearly indicate that 
stocks in the hands of the retailers are badly 
broken and reduced to the minimum, as such 
orders usually cover a number of items for 
shipment in mixed cars. 

Large orders for hardwood have _ been 
placed by the auto body manufacturers for 
prompt shipment. The furniture and the radio 
industries are still taking nominal quantities. 
Prices are not very satisfactory. The floor- 
ing factories are apparently at a standstill. 
There is still a good demand from the box 
and crating trade. This trade is now using 
low grade hardwoods in good volume, and 
there is really a scarcity of some items. The 
export market is rather dull, and orders carry 
instructions for prompt shipment. Total 
shipments are somewhat in excess of produc- 
tion, and stiffer prices are expected. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 23.—Demand during the last ten days 
has shown a marked decline. Calls for repair 
stocks are limited, and building, except in 
small towns where $3,500 is an average job, 
has not increased. Contractors report more 
bidding, and yards are doing more estimating. 
Public work is attracting much attention. De- 
mand in the rural sections was fair until last 
week, but the sales decline has been general 
over the State, and rural trade is about on 
par with that in the larger cities. Collections 
are slow. More yards have gone “cash and 
carry” or ask payment the tenth of the fol- 
lowing month. Industrial buying here has 
been spotty. 

Prices shrank 50 cents to $3. No. 3 flooring, 
1x3- and 4-inch, is $7.50@8, and these widths 
in No. 2 flooring are $10.50@11; 1x6- and 
8-inch are slightly stronger. Dimension ranges 
from $10 to $14. These f. o. b. mill prices 
were being used since the 10th or 15th of 
Kebruary. B&better grades took another tum- 
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ble, but other upper grades held. Timbers 
long joists, and railroad stocks hold to Feb 1 
level. Longleaf, which had been firm all Win 
ter, during the last fifteen days has been listeq 
with shortleaf. Some small mills are £etting 
more for their lumber than are large opera. 
tors, as they do not have heavy 
can more readily close down. 

The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. has 
resumed operations at its Guin (Ala.) mill 
The Fayette sawmill started about Feb, 1. 

The Bessemer retailers club has elected & 
J. Staub, of the Griffin Lumber Co., president 
and Herbert C. Kyser, of the Crotwel] Bro. 
Lumber Co., secretary-treasurer, 


stocks ang 


>» 
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Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 23.—There is quite a little demana 
from the great Joiner oil field, but general 
demand in Oklahoma and Texas is slow 
Scarcity of orders from the East and North 
is causing considerable concern. There has 
been a further decline in lumber prices 
Weather was bad the first of the week, anq 
the mills were handicapped in logging anq 
manufacturing, but has improved. 

The hardwood market continues very quiet 
and prices are rather uncertain. 


Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 23. Little roofer business jis being 
booked, and the production is as limited as 
it has been for more than a year. 

Longleaf manufacturers see a ray of nope 
in announcements this week that railroads 
of this territory are to expand their opera- 
tions starting the first of March, and put 
their equipment in good shape for the spring 
and summer business. 

February has been a quiet month for the 
longleaf manufacturers. The production has 
been below normal. Purchases have been 
mostly for immediate use. 

There are plenty of inquiries for hard- 
woods, and some effort is made to plac 
limited orders at lower figures. Mills hav 
not increased production, except in a few in- 
stances where stocks were much depleted. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Feb. 23.—Somewhat improved conditions are 
reported by Atlanta lumber dealers. Several 
new apartments and an increasing number of 
new homes have been placed under contract 
And, while business is still far from normal, 
it is believed that sales will increase. 

The plan of filing sealed bids in the office 
of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association is proceeding nicely 
according to Secretary C. BK. Harman, of At- 
lanta. “So far,” says Secretary Harman, 


“seventeen firms have agreed to file copies of 


their bids on competitive work with this office. 
the same to be 
the orders have been placed, and we believe 
that this plan will result in much benefit t 
the industry, eventually clearing up many 0! 
its evils and much of the confusion that now 
exists.” The plan is calculated to insure that 
the lowest bidder will get the order. 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb, 23.—There has been no marked in- 
crease in orders booked by the Arkansas soll 
pine mills this week, though the number ol 
inquiries continues to increase. Prices 4s 
a whole are reasonably firm, particularly 0! 
No. 2 boards. A few straight cars of low 
priced 12-inch No. 2 boards have been sold, 
running heavily to 14- and 16-foot lengths 
The mills are actually short on 10- and 20- 
foot, while 18-foot are in fair supply and 
bring from $2 to $4 over 12- to 16-foot. 
The mills are well pleased with the per 
centage of finish, trim and flooring included 
in orders booked. Most mixed orders call 
for some of these items, and several straight 
ear sales of them have been made this week 
There is an increased amount of cut-l0 
length wrapped trim being sold, though deal- 
ers are conservative in making new purr 
chases, and are buying limited quantities © 
different sizes. There is considerable spread 
in prices of upper grade items quoted by th 
different Arkansas mills. Prices vary 4 
much as $10 a thousand on some items. The 
largest spread is in price of 12-inch, mills 
pricing their stock apparently according 
the quantity on hand. Some items of dime! 
sion continue in limited supply, including 


2x4- and 2x12-inch No. 1, and 2x4-inch No. « 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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For the Lumberman's Convenience 


At no time did lumbermen ever have the 


opportunity to provide such speedy and re- 
liable delivery service as will be possible dur- 
ing the building season of 1931, thanks to 
continued improvements in the design and 
performance of motor trucks and to the thou- 
miles of surfaced roadway which 
have been built during the last year or two 
and additional thousands of miles which will 
be constructed this year. The importance of 
road work is being stressed in many commu- 
nities if for no other purpose than to keep 
men employed and to get services from them 
instead of doling out to them something for 
nothing. 

The added value of this year’s truck models 
has been mentioned before in these columns. 
Engines run more smoothly. New transmis- 
sions make shifting easier and broaden the 
scope of the machine, sometimes putting on 
the map, as delivery destinations, places here- 
tofore thought inaccessible. Clever designers 
with an interest in the beautiful have trans- 
formed the once staid old motor truck into 
a gorgeous creation of graceful lines, pleasing 
color combinations, and shiny radiator and 
hardware. Leading in popularity with lum- 
bermen, as with other retailers, are those 
models in the “middle capacity range’— 
capacities of from 1% to 3 tons, roughly— 
which are light enough to afford economical 
operation when the trials and tribulations of 
small-quantity orders beset the dealer, but 


sands of 





Good Roads 


plus 


Modern Trucks 


make possible 


Speedy Delivery 











heavy enough and powerful enough to handle 
with reasonable ease those overloads which 
sometimes are necessary. 

Without good roads and streets these things 
would not be possible, and it is doubtful if 
the models would have been produced at all 
were it not for the steady whirr of the con- 
crete mixer. Do lumbermen (or other mo- 
torists) fully realize the extent of road im- 
provements which aid them in “getting there 
quickly” in the various communities? It is 
doubtful. The writer did not, until on Mon- 
day he visited G. W. Barton, highway en- 
gineer of the Chicago Motor Club, to learn 
about some of the things Chicago, for in- 
Stance, is doing for the benefit of Gasaway 
Miles, motorist? through the co-ordinated ef- 
forts of State, county and city governments. 
Concerning what was done in 1930 in the 
metropolitan area (in a radius of about fifty 
miles). Mr. Barton said: 

“According to the best 


information we 
could secure, 


$40,918,425 were spent in the 
metropolitan area on street and highway im- 
provements, including grade separations, 
bridges and viaducts. This cost includes 
$10,070,804 for widening and new four-lane 
Pavement of which 104.76 miles are now in 
use although some of this mileage contains 
Eaps, and 12.21 additional miles are under con- 
tract. In this figure, also, is included an item 
of $562,926 for three highway grade separa- 
tions which are completed and one additional 
which is under contract, and four completed 
railroad grade separations and three more 
Which are under contract. 

“In the city of Chicago, the major jobs in- 
Cluded the Wabash Avenue bridge viaduct 
which is now completed at a cost of $3,700,000, 
the viaduct and street opening which is com- 
pleted on Damen Avenue from Blue Island 
Avenue to 39th Street at a cost of $722,800, 
and also the viaduct on Ogden Avenue across 
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Goose Island has been placed under contract 
but no work has been started. 

“The villages in the Chicago area, as far 
out as Joliet (46 miles away) and Elgin (47 
miles), let contracts, most of which were 
completed, for 774 miles of pavement, equiva- 
lent to 30 feet in width. 

“All together, we estimate that $20 miles 
of streets and highways have been widened 
and paved and opened to the motoring public 
in 1930. In addition, 86.5 miles of similar 
work is under contract but not completed, giv- 
ing a total of 1,006.9 miles completed and 
placed under contract in this area in 1930.” 

To accomplish its part of these improve- 
ments, Mr. Barton said, the State spent a little 
over $5,600,000, but it plans to spend more 
than twice that much in 1931, for State officials 
are counting on expenditures in this area to- 
taling about $12,500,000. And the county will 
spend four or five times aS much in 1931 as 
it did in 1930—it plans to spend $14,700,000 
for these purposes. The city will continue on 
about the same basis as obtained last year. 

Most of the State funds will be used to 
widen the major arteries, such as those which 
lead to Elgin, Geneva, Joliet ete., and, Mr. 
Barton said, “by the end of this year you will 
be able to get to any of the outlying towns 
on 40-foot pavement.” The principal use of 
the county road funds will be to construct a 
network of high-speed cross-roads, connecting 
the various arterial highways at _ strategic 
points, making it possible for visitors to pass 
the city without encountering the Loop traffic 
or seeking to pick a path over un-marked 
routes in outlying sections of the city, if they 
are in a hurry. 

This orderly maze of wonderful highways 
is being prepared mainly, of course, to care 
for that large percentage of the 24,000,000 
pleasure cars, owned by Americans, which 
now travel at rare or frequent intervals over 
Chicago’s streets, and for the enormous num- 
ber that is expected when 1933 ushers in the 
wonders of the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, the Chicago World’s Fair. Then, it is 
confidently expected, all the important towns 
within a distance of a hundred or more miles 
will be connected with Chicago by 40-foot 
pavements. 

Motor trucks—lumber dealers’ trucks—will 
be traveling these streets and highways, too, 
and customers will have at their command the 
very best of service. The same sort of con- 
ditions, in a degree probably only slightly re- 
moved from this, will prevail in other sections 
of the United States. Lumber trucks—some- 
body’s lumber trucks—will be traveling the 
pavements, and, as is the case now, those 
which travel best and most pleasingly, with 
the purr of up-to-dateness instead of the 
sputterings and squeaks of antiquity, will be 
those which travel most frequently. 





State Senate Passes Truck Bill 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 23.—The motor ve- 
hicle regulation act, which has been causing 
spirited discussion in the Indiana legislature 
and by business men’s groups throughout the 
State, passed the Senate by a vote of 35 to 
10. Opponents of the bill declared its passage 
would ruin the motor truck industry in the 
State; Senator Hartzell said that “the head 
of one truck factory in my district told me 
this bill would kill his business entirely,’ 
and the senator further declared that the law 
would force the junking of motor equipment 
worth approximately $20,000,000. Proponents 
of the measure, however, won the Senate by 
pointing out the damage to roads done an- 
nually by heavy trucks, and the danger to 
traffic caused by long and unwieldy vehicles. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill limits 
trucks and trailers to a total combined length 
of forty feet and reduces the maximum axle 
weight from 22,400 pounds to 16,000 pounds, 
on pneumatic tires, limiting solid tire weight 
to 80 percent of allowances for pneumatics. 
Another provision is that not more than one 
trailer may be hitched to a truck, and the 
connection must not allow more than six 
inches deflection of the trailer from the 
tracks of the truck. Fines for violation are 
fixed at from $25 to $100, 
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GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 





YELLOW FIR 


Flooring Siding Ceiling 
Finish Mouldings 
Thick Clears 


Factory and Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 


CEDAR 


SPRUCE 
WESTERN PINE 
and HEMLOCK 


|Sullivan 


Lumber. 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON 














Old Growth Yellow 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Specialists 


Wholesale Lumbermen and 
Exclusive Mill Representatives 


FAST SHIPPERS OF 
DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 


All Yard or Industrial Items 
Quoted Quickly 


If you are having difficulty in 
securing quality stock on 
present day market prices do not 
fail to communicate with us. 


Hockett Lumber Co 


Spalding Building 
PORTLAND OREGON 








Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log trans paces or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An_ invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman 


-“ . S. Dearborn 
., Chicago 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 








YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 























Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book——now available 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With 
out Cost or Ob 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally ree- 
ognized as the 
most reliable 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No, 49-8 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer 

The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Executive Office H08 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl 
East. Headquarters, 35 8. William St., New York City 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











IMPORTERS 








EUROPEAN HARDWOODS 


ENGLISH BROWN OAK 
FRENCH WALNUT 


SLAVONIAN OAK 


ROBERT R. SIZER & CO. 


654 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 





B. F. Katterhenry, of Memphis, Tenn., secre- 
tary of the J. B. Stimson Hardwood Co., ar- 
rived in Chicago Wednesday to spend a few 
days calling on the lumber trade here. 


J. E. Finch, of Malvern, Ark., sales manager 
of the A, B. Cook Co., was in. Chicago early 
this week to call on some of the local trade 
and to confer with his firm’s oak flooring sales 
representative, the Vanlandingham Lumber Co. 


Henry M. Stack, president of the Stack Lum- 
ber Co., Manistique, Mich., said a few days 
ago: “Things are looking better every day and 
we hope to be able to resume operations at our 
mill about May 1. Orders for lumber are be- 
ginning to come in and a rapid increase in the 
next month is expected.” 


P. L. Musick, of Chicago, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Hilgard Lumber Co., left 
last Saturday morning by automobile on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip to Florida. Be- 
sides his wife he was accompanied by a friend 
and his wife. It was their intention to go to 
Pensacola and from there down the west coast 
and back the east coast, of the peninsula. They 
expect to be away two or three weeks. 


George M. Harty, who has been engaged in 
the manufacture of fir and pine millwork in 
Portland, Ore., and Tacoma, Wash., has dis- 
posed of his interests on the Pacific Coast and 
joined the sales force of Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills of Bellingham, Wash. Mr. Harty 
will make his headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, 
and will endeavor to push the sale of fir window 
frames and other millwork items. 


L. T. France, of Pensacola, Fla., sales man- 
ager of the Weis-Patterson Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago this week to confer with John Han- 
sen, head of the John Hansen Lumber Co., who 
is the local sales agent for his company’s 
mahogany. The sale of this product, which 
showed somewhat of a spurt late in January, 
has dropped off a bit, but the Pensacola firm 
continues to find a fairly steady market for its 
cypress, 


S. M. Eaton, of the Union Lumber Co., is 
again circulating among the trade after wrest- 
ling with an.attack of flu that kept him at home 
for a week. Mr. Eaton recently returned from 
a field trip that took him to Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. He reports dealers generally feel- 
ing optimistic and determined to make this a 
profitable year through more active and in- 
tensive merchandising. Incidentally, many of 
them plan to accomplish this result through 
the promotion of redwood—and more specifically 
redwood produced by the Union Lumber Co. 


Charles Plant, of Vancouver, B. C., general 
manager of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), 
R. A. Clark, of Bellingham, Wash., general 
sales manager of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, and Bruce Farris, of Vancouver, B. C., 
vice president of the Great Central Sawmills 
(Ltd.), have been spending several weeks in 
the middle West, calling on some of their cus- 
tomers in this territory. They have been mak- 
ing their headquarters at the office of E. W. 
Bache, district sales manager for the three 
firms, in the London Guarantee Building, and 
Mr. Bache has accompanied them on most of 
their tours of the consuming and retail trade, 
ne Se also Martin McDonald, of the Chicago 
office. 


L. G. Blackwell, of Seattle, Wash., field rep- 
resentative of Pacific Stained Shingles (Inc.), 
who has been in the middle West for some time 
calling on the lumber trade in the neighborhood 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and in Illinois “down- 
state” cities, stopped in Chicago for a short 
time between trains, Wednesday afternoon, be- 


————__, 


fore continuing on his way to New York, He 
expects to make New York his headquarters 
for several weeks, with trips out into New 
England and down the coast, calling on the 
trade there. To a representative of the Amegy. 
CAN LUMBERMAN he said that he found re. 
tailers anticipating at least a fair volume of 
business during the coming year. “It is eyj- 
dent,” he said, “that those who specialize jp 
remodeling and modernizing sales efforts will 
be in the strongest position, as they have been 
in the year just passed. I have had retailers 
tell me that 1930 was better than 1929, as far 
as actual profit was concerned, and these were 
the ones that did the modernizing work. Yoy 
see, it was business that they had created, and 
they got their full list price on the materials, 
while the dealers who relied on new construc- 
tion had the competition of contractors and 
other dealers, and the first thing they had to 
do was to ‘sharpen their pencils.’ ” 





President of Veneer Company 


His many friends in the lumber and building 
material business will be interested in the an- 
nouncement made this week that O'Neill Ryan 
jr. has been elected president of the Flexwood 
Co. Mr. Ryan goes to the head of the Flex- 
wood Co. from the Weatherwood Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the U. S. Gypsum Co., with which 
he has been associated as general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Ryan already has assumed his du- 
ties as president of the Flexwood organization. 

For many years he was associated with the 
Celotex Co., serving that concern as assistant 
general sales manager in charge of sales pro- 
motion and advertising and as a director. In 
1929 he was made general manager of the in- 
sulation operations of the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Corporation, remaining with that company 
until its Weatherwood branch was acquired by 
the U. S. Gypsum Co. In assuming his duties, 
Mr. Ryan said: 

When Flexwood 
made its appearance 
commercially, I was 
tremendously im- 
pressed by the prod- 
uct and its  possibili- 
ties in the _ building 
field. I have watched 
the company grow 





O'NEILL RYAN, JR., 
Chicago; 
Becomes President of 
Flexwood Co. 





since its inception and 
feel that I come to the 
Flexwood organization 
as no stranger either 
to the personne! or to 
its products. I look 
forward to developing 
markets that have 
been opened for this 
business and feel that the present is a most 
auspicious time for all concerns which have 
a definite contribution to make to the build- 
ing industry. An ascending curve marks the 
future of the building industry, and | firmly 
believe that those members of the industry 
who are prepared to meet the demands of 
the immediate future will profit materially by 
what it holds. 

Flexwood is a new type of cabinet wood 
paneling. It is a thin sheet of cabinet w 
mounted on fabric and made as flexible and 
practical as canvas. It is now made in 4 
dozen different woods. : 

Associated with President Ryan is this offi- 
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cial personnel: Vice presidents, R. J. Hole and 
Armin [:Imendorf; secretary-treasurer, George 
N. Lamb. These officials, with Lester Armour, 
Francis H. Hardy, M. L. Cannon, Hays Mac- 
Farland, George V. Dahl and Ray E. Pickrel, 
constitute the board of directors. 





Heads New Hardwood Department 


The Joseph A. DuPlain Lumber Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill, recently has added a hardwood de- 
partment and in charge of it has placed Hite 
H. Hillerich, who has been engaged in the 
sale of hardwoods as a commission man in Chi- 
Hillerich is well posted on hard- 
woods, has a wide acquaintance among the 
wood using industries and, although this depart- 


11 
cago. IT. 


ment was opened only two weeks ago, already 
the company has a nice lot of business on its 
hooks. Mr. Hillerich, who now makes his head- 


quarters in Rockford, was in Chicago Thursday 
calling on the trade. He reports a more active 
demand for hardwoods, especially among the 
furniture factories. The Joseph A. DuPlain 
Lumber Co. has been engaged in business at 
Rockford for thirty-five years and during all 
that time has occupied the same offices. It has 
built up a splendid reputation for integrity, 
service and quality. 


They Like Wood Wall-Board 


Lumbermen at conventions of retailers have 
heen inspecting with great interest a display 
showing a rather novel application of wood, 
which has been exhibited by the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation. In the Jan. 24 issue of the 











Display of Harbor Plywood Corporation’s ply- 

wood wall-board at convention of Michigan 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; on this 

one board are four different finishes, including 

wall-paper, and on this side of the wall-paper 
is plastic paint 


\MERICAN LUMBERMAN appeared a picture of 
one part of the display and the originator of 
the idea, Bernard B. Shaw, of Chicago, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the corporation; the pic- 
ture was snapped at the convention of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, at 
Indianapolis. The accompanying illustration, a 
picture taken at the convention of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, shows 
even better how the one type of plywood is 
adaptable to any of numerous different finish 
treatments, including, in addition to the cus- 
tomary stain and varnish, wall paper (which 
§oes on smoothly and sticks perfectly) or plas- 
tic paint (which looks like some of the mod- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ern plaster effects but unlike plaster does not 
require a tedious wait while it dries). 

Mr. Shaw, in conversation with the writer at 
the Michigan convention, was enthusiastic about 
the reception retailers have accorded the prod- 
uct. “They like the idea,” he said, “of a wall- 
board that handles like lumber and has the 
same storage requirements as lumber.” He said 
that he had booked at the convention orders for 
about $5,000 worth of this type of plywood from 
dealers who after they saw it believed they 
could sell it to their customers with a strong 
recommendation. 


They Studied the "American Lum- 
berman"™ 


An interesting comment comes to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN from one of its regular read- 
ers who, in a recent letter, says: 

Anent certain facts concerning the interest 
taken by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, some of 
them of recent date, in family and social af- 
fairs of lumbermen everywhere, we are moved 
to mention a habit of the late A. J. Stinson, 
whose death in Chicago the paper mentioned 
some weeks ago. 

The LUMBERMAN reached the office of Mr. 
Stinson and always went direct to his desk, 
but he did not open it there. In the evening 
he carried it home to his wife and she read 
it with religious regularity. The chief reason 
why he continued this habit up to the week 
of his death was that his wife gradually 
learned to talk shop with him over the dinner 
table and by the evening fireside. She did 
not at any time pretend to know as much 
about lumber as he did but she knew how to 
bring up lumber subects in a way that he 
enjoyed, and even profited from. She not only 
learned how to talk lumber to her mate but 
she interested women friends concerning the 
adornment of the home by the use of lumber. 

It is known that this helpmate of a lum- 
berman had some interesting recollections of 
the lumber business of her own. She was born 
in Middleport on the Ohio River and when a 
child was accustomed to watch with unusual 
interest the oft recurring rafting operations 
on the river. 








Wood-Mindedness at Early Age 


Much of the future of wood as a popular 
building material depends upon maintaining in 
the American mind a close acquaintance with 
wood and its possibilities—something best at- 
tained by an opportunity to work with wood 
and fashion desirable objects out of wood. 
Lumbermen will be interested to know that 
this is being accomplished, at least to a small 
extent, by a teachtr in a grammar school in 
Park Ridge, Ill., a residential suburb of Chi 
cago. 

Miss Vera Becker takes an interest in those 
boys who are naturally endowed with the me- 
chanical instincts that make them want to build 
something, and she gives them special lessons 
to help them develop their talents. What she 
does is simple enough, but it works. She arms 
them with scroll saws and shows them what 
fun it is to cut out (for instance) a wooden 
duck. The result is that the boy visits a lum- 
ber yard to buy a dollar’s worth of suitable 
lumber, and in time goes back for maybe an- 
other dollar’s worth. 

Small sales. certainly, but well worth any 
retail lumberman’s time, not only to sell the 
boy what he wants but to be sure he knows 
what he wants, to let him see that the man in 
the dusty apron is interested in him. If, in 
addition, the be-aproned man takes the trouble 
(?) to personally conduct the youngster past 
odorous piles of pine and other fine lumber, the 
while wearing a comrade-like smile and telling 
about the trees those boards used to be, and 
other such things that boys have liked since 
the days old Father Time himself was a pup, 
that lumberman will have done much toward 
solving the problem of future markets and even 
present markets. Many dealers have found that 
it pays in cash register terms to cultivate the 
“children’s vote,” and boys and girls know they 
will be met with a cordial smile when they visit 
these yards. 
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WANTED 
Commission Representatives 





Important manufacturer British Co- 
lumbia Red Cedar Shingles is plan- 
ning aggressive campaign for more 
business. Wants to appoint high 
class commission distributors in best 
consuming territories. Attractive 
proposition. Only concerns or indi- 
viduals of responsibility wanted. 
Please tell us what territory you can 
efficiently cover. Address A. /6l, 
°/, American Lumberman. 











SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord 'W 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


pap ror. 50 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 406 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on request. 


nal 
Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEYS 


C.B. Richard & Co. 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
handle = ee 
cargo, collect involees 

Ocean Freight and discount drates. 
Commercial Credits 
Brokers for exports & imports 








Special department handling export lumber shipments 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


Were ‘awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific 
Internationa! Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
ene = nema 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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| Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can 
item in your 


state pretty accurately every 
over-head expense but one 

your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered 
exceed a certain 
percentage of 
the 

Thus your 
months is 


loss is 


losses 
upon 
repay 


credit 
previously agreed 
your gross sales, we 
excess 
credit loss 
determined in 
nothing can increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


for twelve 
advance and 


511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 


recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 














A New Book 


~~ er 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 


of construction, 
Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 


IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. ; 

While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputution of being the “‘Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semt-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. | CHICAGO, ILL 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 











ALABAMA. 


Lumber Co 
business, it 

Birmingh: 
with 
bama City, 
in Birmingt 


concentration 


Business Changes 


Birmingham 
will close out 
is reported. 


—The Gulf 
its wholesale 


im—Jefferson Lumber Co., wh 
yard and planing milli 
la., has re-entered the retail 


lam. 


States 
lumber 


olesaler, 
at Ala- 
business 


Birmingham—Duffee Lumber Co., wholesaler 
and manufacturer with plant at Dadeville, Ala., 
and whose stockholders controlled the Superior 
Lumber Co., retail concern at Ensley, has closed 
the latter company’s uptown office. The whole- 
sale business will be continued. Cecil G. Duffee 
will assume management of both firms. Dan and 
Walter G. Duffee will be connected with the re- 
tuil yard. 

Birmingham—tTallapoosa Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co The concern has 
long been operated by B. F., Harry and Raleigh 
Reynolds. 

ARKANSAS. St. Joe—-Bud Markle will move 
his sawmill from Morrillton to a location on the 
Government forest near Big Flat. 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—W. R, Chamber- 


lin & Co. moving lumber business from 215 Mar- 
ket St. to 1 Drumm St. 

ILLINOIS, Aurora, Clinton, Fairbury and Le- 
roy—S. R. Cornish Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Alexander Lumber Co, 

Chicago—Nicolai Door Co. of Illinois changing 
name to Chicago Trim & Plywood Co. 

Chicago—Singer Wrecking & Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by new corporation of same name. 

Taylorville—Robert Carlin Lumber Co. succeeded 


by BE. A, 

Gibson City. 
KANSAS. 

ceeded by 


Lumber Co 


NEBRASKA. 


succeeded b 
NEW 


ORBGON. 
sawmill to 
SOUTH 
Co. (Inc.) 

Co. 
TEXAS 

by Rush 
East 


ser 


name to Farmers 
increasing capital 


Louise 
son Co, 
San 


-A 


Juan 


Miller, 


Fall 
MINNESOTA. 


YORK. 


succeeded by 


CAROLINA. 


who is in similar busi 
Charles Jackson remains as n 
Fall River—Abbott & Kiny 
River Lumber Co. 
Minneapolis—F. H. 
succeeded by Central Lumber 
Elm Creek—Gardner 
y Elm Creek Lumber Co. 


ness at 
lanager. 
on suc- 


Carpenter 


Co. 


Lumber Co, 


Hicksville—Nassau Lumber Co. 
Nassau-Hicksville Lumber Co. (Inc.). 
Boring—Sam Gregson has sold his 


John Valberg. 


Conway—W. H. W 
changing name to Borrough 


Big Spring—Cragin & Son 


Wells Lumber Co. 


Farmers Lumber Co. ec 
Lumber & Implement 
to $35,000. 


nard 


ifred Peterson succeeded by A. 
(Inc.). 


-Farmers Lumber Co. 


Pass Lumber Co, 


WASHIN( 
Co. sold tr 
ber and bui 

Tacoma 
purchased t 
Co., East M 

B 

ONTARIO 
don, E. C. ¢ 
business of 
Ont., on Fe 
the Exeter 
will move t 


‘W. J. Johnson 


i1TON. Oak Harbor—Columbia 
insfer business and continues 
lding material business. 
Z and 
he business of the 
ission St 

RITISH NORTH AMERICA 
. Chatham—Alderman 
iordon and R,. C. 
the Ross-Taylor 
b. 11. The busine#s will be 
Lumber Co, (Ltd.). D. A. 
o Exeter to manage the yard, 


Home Sash 


David 
Morse, took ¢ 
Co. (Ltd.), 


Co. 


sold to 


associates 


Jinborne 
Lumber 


succeeded 


hanging 
and 


Peter- 
Eagle 


Lumber 
in lum- 


have 
& Mfg. 


A. Gor- 


yver the 
Exeter, 


known as 


Gordon 


. 
Incorporations 

ILLINOIS Kankakee—Kankakee Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

LOUISIANA. Opelousas—Danel Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital to $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor Millwork 
Co., incorporated. 

MINNESOTA. Perham—Tesch-Dertinger Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

MISSOURI. Mt. Vernon—Mt. Vernon Lumber 
Co., incorperated; capital, $25,000; old concern. 

MONTANA. Malta—Tressler Lumber Co., in- 
eorporated; capital, $25,000; old concern. 

NEW JERSEY. Chatham—Fred L. Waters & 
Son, incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

Newark—W. J. M. Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Federal Star Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $19,000; retail. 

Brooklyn—Vernon Lumber Corporation, incorpo- 
rated: capital, $20,000; Harry J. Weinstock, 1401 
52nd St., Brooklyn. 

Long Island City—Astoria Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital to $100,000. 

New York, Manhattan—Boyland Lumber Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $5,000; Henry H. 


Sternberg, 7 
New York, 
tion, 


OREGON. 
Ces 
interested. 

Portland— 
tal, $2,000; 

PENNSYL 
Co., incorpo 
tumber and 
phia; 
Rd., Ardmor 

TEXAS. 


incorporated; 
34 Park Row, 


inccrporated; 


Address 


51 Walton 
Manhattan 


Ave., Bronx. 


capital, 
New York. 


Marshfield—J. R 
capital, $30,000; J. R. 


$20,000; Wm. S. 


Coast Logging Co., 
T. B. Handley, 
VANIA. Ardmore — Pittman - 
rated: capital, $39,000; will 
building supply business in 
Harrison Berger, 3735 


interested. 


Ha 
e. 


Longview—Arkmo Lumber Co., 


-Hiicore Lumber Corpora- 


Corey, 


Thompson Logging 
Whitaker, 


incorporated; capl- 


Berger 
operate 


Philadel- 


verford 


incor- 


porated; capital, $10,000; W. C. Ribenack and 
others. 

Orange—W. L. Blanchard Lumber Co., incorpo. 
rated; capital, $15,000; old concern, 


WASHINGTON. Stevenson—Carson 


Creek Log. 
zing Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; Wilhelm 
Birkenfeld, interested. 

WYOMING, Cheyenne — Lumberman’s Mutual 
Supply Co., incorporated. 

New Ventures 

CALIFORNIA. Tahoe—tlorain Lumber Co, hag 
established a sawmill and retail yard here, 

CONNECTICUT. Wallingford—Booza & Bezila 
have started a retail lumber and contracting 
business. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Turpentine & 
Rosin Factors (Inc.), of Jacksonville and Savan- 
nah, formed by merger of the naval stores busij- 
ness of Baldwin-Lewis-Pace Co., of Jacksonville, 


and Flynn-Harris-Bullard Co. and Pace-Lewis Go, 
of Savannah, : 

IOWA. Red Oak—Fisher Sash & Cabinet Works 
will open for business on Market St. on March 
1. Planing mill machinery purchased. 

LOUISIANA. Kinder— W. C. Wofford 
started a retail lumber yard. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fall River— Metropolitan 
Lumber Co. has started a retail business. 

Fitchburg—City Lumber Co. has started a retail 
iumber business. 

Northampton—A new timber and woodworking 
industry has been organized by Frank A, Bartlett, 
of Northampton, and Ernest S. Johnson, of 
Springfield, and has been chartered under name of 
Frank A. Bartlett & Sons (Inc.). 


has 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—T. J. Moss Tie Co, 
opening retail lumber yard. 

MISSOURI. Slater—Cousins Lumber Co. open- 
ing local yard; headquarters, Kansas City. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Aljay Lumber Co. has 
started a retail lumber business. 


Brooklyn—Ende Lumber & Mill Co, 
“van reail business. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—L. P. 
Lumber Co. starting retail lumber yard. 

OREGON. Astoria—Bert Addis has engaged in 
the lumber yard and wrecking business at 44 W. 
Bond St. 

Coquille—Alex Peterson and William Smith have 
engaged in the sawmill and logging machinery and 


recently be- 


Freedman 


repairing business under name of Coquille Iron 
Works. 

TEXAS. Rosenberg—Home Building & Lumber 
Co. opening new yard; shed built; G. B. Leaman, 
manager. 


Longview—Frost Lumber Co. opening retail yard. 
Tyler—Wm. Cameron & Co. opening retail yard. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Ashville—The Abernathy Planing 
Mill Co. will rebuild the mill which recently 
burred. 

ARKANSAS. Forth Smith—The Forth Smith 
Handle Co. has resumed operations and will in- 


stall a new heading and stave 
of Mena, is the new president. 

CALIFORNIA. Shafter—The King Lumber Co. 
has let the contract for a new office and ware- 
house building on Central Ave. to cost $12,000. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Wm. Danzer & Co. 
will rebuild burned lumber mill; will install mod- 
ern sprinkler system. 

MINNESOTA. Cuyunna—oO. C. 
begun rebuilding his sawmill which 


mill; Harry Wann, 


Peterson has 
was recently 


destroyed by fire. 
MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Ru-Bon Wood 
Finishing Products Co. will build a _ three-story 


and basement, 18x78 ft. addition to factory; Theo- 
dore Johnson, 500 W. Seventh St., is owner. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—The Jeffreys 
Lumber Co. reported to establish a large planing 
mill here. W. H. Jeffreys, Chase City, Va., man- 
ager. . 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Fisher Body Co. 
has plans for remodeling the plant on North 
Second St. at cost of about $100,000; Keith M. 
Spurrier, general manager. 

. 
Casualties 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Smith Lumber Co., hard- 
wood plant destroyed by fire; loss, $150,000. 

ILLINOIS. Bloomington—Charles_ E. Hall's 


planing mill, 401 S. Lee St., damaged by fire; loss, 
$5,000. 

INDIANA. Centerpoint—A sawmill and quan- 
tity of hardwood lumber belonging to C. W. Mace 
destroyed by fire with loss of $8,000. 


MINNESOTA. Fairfax—Hauser Lumber Co. 
loss by fire, $5,000. : 

MONTANA. Trego—Charles Palmer’s sawmill 
near here destroyed by fire; no insurance. 


planing 


NEW YORK. Hancock—Harry Kraft’s pad 


mill and lumber storage yard destroyed by 

with loss of between $35,000 and $40,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Morehead City--N. F. 

Eure, loss by fire in lumber and hardware store. 
PENNSYLVANIA. McClure—John I. Gill's saw- 


mill near here destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000. 
VIRGINIA, 
Co., 


Petersburg—Central Tie & Lumber 


loss by fire, $15,000. 
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News Letters 








(Continued from Page 66) 


engths are especially scarce. Shipments are 
running 30 to 50 percent behind those of a 
vear ago, and new business is in about the 
same proportion. 
Automobile body plants are actively in the 
arket for floor and running board stock, 
ind also have inquiries out for special body 
yarts requiring 5/4 and 6/4 B&better. Speci- 
feations state that air dried is preferred, 
though B&better is obtainable from large 
lis in kiln dried stock only. Several good 
sized inquiries are out for random length and 
it-to-length crating for industrial concerns, 
The new oil field in eastern Texas is con- 
cuming considerable pine lumber, but the 
\rkansas mills are getting only a limited 
mount’of business from this section. Some 
emall mills are operating their planing mills 
lear up old dry stock and are not yet 
their sawmills, though other 
busy in anticipation of an im- 
provement in market conditions. Ideal 
weather continues to favor logging and mill- 
operations. There is a super-abundanice 
because of the drouth. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 23 Last week prices eased off some- 
vhat. Most of the buying is by retail yards, 
although there is a scattering of industrial 
ind factory orders, especially from eastern 
oncerns. Business in the South was greatly 
mproved, and fair amounts were sold to re- 
tail yards The partial adjustment of oil 
difficulties in Oklahoma and Texas is no 
oubt responsible for the increase in lumber 
sales in these markets, sales managers state. 
While there was no direct buying for the ac- 
yunt of oil companies, they do in a measure 
economic situation in these 
Inquiry was good all week, and in- 
dicative of the need for lumber within the 
xt fortnight or so. Salesmen’s reports pre- 
lict much better buying in about another 
onth 
The Cousins Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
as completed the erection of buildings for 


yeraling 


nerators are 


ing 


ff labor, 


ymntrol the 


States. 


retail lumber yard in Slater, Mo. A 
strictly modern yard will be erected. The 
Cousins company already operates fourteen 
yards 

St. Louis, M 
t. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 25 The market here has become 

duller than it was recently. Inquiries fell 


ff, and orders were very scarce. There was 
no demand whatever for railroad material. 
A week of rain was reported in the southern 
producing territories. Prices are not so firm. 

©. W. Nelson, vice president of the Frost 
Lumber Industries (Ine.) returned last Sat- 
irday from a southern trip. 

S. L. Culler, of the S. L. Culler Lumber Co., 
returned Feb. 24 from a week's trip to Arkan- 
SaS points 

C. H. L. Beckers, formerly in the Railway 
Exchange Building, has moved to 1880 Arcade 


Norfolk, Va. 


Feb. 24.—The North Carolina pine market 
continues draggy. Even with the tremendous 
tecrease in production, more lumber is being 
offered than the demand requires, and prices 
have weakened on those items which have 
been holding pretty firm for some time past, 
and which have not declined in proportion 
vith those other items that are now resting 
on rock bottom, or below cost of production 
‘o many millmen. Competition is very keen. 
There has been very little demand for edge 
4/4 B&better or other good rough lumber. 
The New England yards have practically de- 
Serted the market. Credit conditions are far 
from satisfactory, and wholesalers are limit- 
ing thei: Prices do not show as 
much firmness as they did thirty days ago. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried and 
ar dried, rough and dressed, have been very 
light. There is not much good air dried for 
Sale, There have been more inquiries for 4/, 
»/ and 6/4 edge box, also stock box, dressed 
and Tesawn, but orders are not placed. The 
retail yards are buying only a little stock. 
small framing is hard to sell at any price. 

There have been a number of inquiries for 
mixed cars of flooring, ceiling etc., but orders 


business. 
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ORDER NOW— SPRING DATING 


Send for our Latest Booklet and price sheet. 


W.W. BABCOCK CO., 


BATH, NEW YORK 


SPRUCE LADDERS 


Year after year these Ladders hold the front 


SAFE 


rank for sales in retail 
lumber yards. 


Quality 
Always 
Wins ! 
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Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 








have been developing very slowly. Interest 
is still being shown in 2%-inch face flooring, 
both rift and flat grain, but mills are not 
particularly anxious about moving these 
items. Kiln dried and air dried roofers have 
been very quiet, and prices are weak. Good 
6-inch air dried roofers can be bought at 
$12 f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main Line rate, and 
some claim good roofers can be bought at 
50 cents less. 





Hymeneal 


GERLINGER-LEE. A wedding of much in- 
terest to lumbermen was solemnized at Port- 
land, Ore., on the afternoon of Feb. 18 when 
Miss Beatrice Elizabeth Lee, daughter of Mr. 
ind Mrs. James Lee, became the bride of 
Louis Gerlinger, jr. The wedding took place 
at the home of the bride’s brother-in-law 


and sister, Mr. and Mrs. George T. Bragg, 
819 Mason Street, Dr. Harold Leonard Bow- 
man, of the First Presbyterian Church, offi- 
ciating. The couple left by motor for Vic- 
toria, B. C., and upon their return to Port- 
land will occupy the Allison home on Vista 
Avenue. Mrs. Gerlinger is a former Univer- 
sity of Washington girl and a member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. Mr. Ger- 
linger is president of the Corvallis Logging 
Co. and secretary of the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co. 


BALE-COTTET. Miss Frances Cottet, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Cottet, Vic- 
toria, B. C., and William Bale, vice president 
of the Bale Logging & Boom Co., of Hoquiam, 
"“Wash., were married Feb. 14 at the Bale home 
in Hoquiam. Mr. and Mrs. Bale left imme- 
diately on a motor trip to California and on 
their return will make their home in 
Hoquiam. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


Following are f. o. b. 





mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 








SOUTHERN PINE 








for the week ended Feb. 21: 








Plooring Pinish, All 10-20’ Boards, 818, or S28 No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Pencing, 815, 
1x3” E.G. B&Better Rough: No. 1 (all 10-20"): 81S1E Dimension 8151E 10-20 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 57.85 Se necceaaa SA.57T | BME ceccsecs 25.17 Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 16.09 | No. 1— 
a a * eee 17.61 > peal peeseage 35.49 ix10” Riper 30.22 leaf leaf ee 16.13 1x4” 26.20 
1x3” F.G.— 1x5 and 10”... 35.96 ae: 41.54 | 2x 4”, 10’..18.28 20.00 epee 16.75 | ., 1x6 26.81 
B&Btr, 10-207... °33.13 —— 39.29 No. 2 (all 10 to 207): 12”. .17.43 19.92 18420°...... 18.21 | No. 2-— 
No. 1,'10-20.... 28.11 5/4x5, 10&i2” 69.00 | 1x8” ........ 15.44 16’..18.97 20.74 | 2x 6”, 10°...... 12.68 1x4” 13.13 
No. 2, 6-207..... 16.08 6/4 & 8/4x4, 110” ari Om 15.19 18&20 20.67 25.70 ec ais 13.12 | 1x6 13.20 
Ix4” E.G OY penis 49 Se. wesanes 20.90 | 2x 6”, 10’..14.37 .... BS gis 3.55 | No. 3-— 
B&Btr, 10-20 57.15 6/4 & 8/4x5, No. 3 (ali 6-20"); 12’. .15.61 18.22 18&20"...... 17.47 x4 7.20 
No. a aie 42.50 10&12” .... 48.75 1 A i Prpopa 9.63 16’..15.80 20.19 | 2x 8”, 107...... 15.83 a tee eeees 7.55 
No. 2, 6-20’ 33.25 : ae ouenr® 9.65 18&20’..18.88 21.35 | 15.27 o. 3 Dimensi 
ixd” F.G B&better Surfaced: _ a 9.81 | 2x 8”, 10°..16.03 .... eae 13.62 | 2x4” cs "lie 
B&Btr, 10-20'.. 30.85 5 36.08 | No.4, all widths 12’..17.48 21.50 18&20"...... 16.93 | 2x6” |...) 798 
No. 1, 10-207... 27.24 ~ tte at and lengths.. 7.70 16’..19.06 18.75 | 2x10”, 107...... oaee | one" ....... 8:00 
J -2( : 7 BO 0h ooo eee eee oo5.ts oe 4 anced . 
No. 2, 10-20" 18.47 ik en a6 42°50 Shiplap oq 18&20". 16.62 23.25 13°...... 15.58 Plaster Lath 
Ceiling 1x12” 56.96 | N >) ge eee ken _, EE 16.50 , a 
” 902 EPS soe anes BG. “~. x! fall 10-20"): 12”. .23.34 18&20’ 17.42 | No. 1, %”, 4".. 2.30 
5x4 10-20’— 5/4x4, 6&8". 54.56 24.29 a ee a 99 9 o” — ” of No 2 x” 4° 9 
REE 24.67 5/4x5, 10&12” 68.23 | = oe pistdaioie 32.20 16’. .24.52 30.22 i oe 20) "2 » 47.. 1.43 
i Meginssanaen 23.29 6/4 & 8/4x4, No. 2 "(0- 205° 18&20". 23.12 29.50 ene 17.95 Byrkit Lath 
BR. Ee eumh anes 15.00 OS. gpbesenamn 50.00 gerne 5.32 | 2x12”, 10°. 26.25 .... 12 1 Pawseee 18.67 -.. ! ee 11.29 
Partition | 6/4 & 8/4x5, = heeey 5.38 ees ois BEP".« ++ 0 23.59 | 8 and 10...... 11.18 
1x4” 10412” .... 70.75 No. 3 (all 6-207) 18&20". 33:32 oaae Longleaf Timbers 12’ and longer. 9.46 
errr eee 35.25 | @ Surfaced: 1X8” ose eee 9.25 aise "| Me i Sq. E&S Car Material 
Drop Siding eee 34.07 1X10" ..++00. 9.40 Casing and Base S48, 20’ and (All 1x4 & 6”): 
1x6”, 10-20’— | gi ial slats 31.50 Jambs B&better: under: B&Btr., 9 and 
SN con 5 hha OO k RO ssascake 34.47 | B&better: 4 and 6”. 44.10 it sin dises 22.65 TP kiccaces 
ge Readout 28.32 | 1x5 and 10”.. 37.86 1%, 1 ¥ & 2x4 eae 41.65 ' (gepteeepten. 28.75 10 and 20°..| 2695 
NR Meppaere: 17.56 | 1x12” ....... 54.85 o erie 58.92 5 and 10”.... 50.91 SY ivceveinen 40.61 No. 2 random 1625 
| 
Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Seattle, Wash., Feb. 21.—Prices for red ce- 


folk prices made during the period Jan. 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Edge 4/4— 


Babotter sas os wha tub-to tele Sa oh se a en $39.50 
Raa a aera err 26.80 
Box i. Se ere ee eer 19.85 
EE HI 6 as ak oh os biter ear ah ae eae 16.95 
No.1 No.2 
B&better No.1 box box 
MEG” vases eae $41.10 oeee coon eoce 
So: whine wane 42.40 Kaen cons eos 
2 iAP 42.40 $32.50 $21.35 $16.50 
a ”°©)6=«(6fa wees saees 44.90 ee osee oes 
en” tnvenceeme 43.75 33.48 20.45 17.90 
oe «cen udene 48.35 36.60 23.35 17.80 
4 yr 60.50 44.00 26.55 19.00 
Edge, B&better— 
GPEC een eee ere rer eT $46.45 
DEE: ove cadcesecedee dae eee sku a ee enn 59.60 
BE” fC cctctenhibvndeaareebameeweaedn 64.60 
? sav sliuees co cdicdnad bhdwleaed wniecnawatk 49.35 
Bark Strips— 
ND os. wre sib ad wee ea maaan a eae $27.85 
 tiveadéee nobus ences eu en reeneane neta 12.40 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Be” 26 a ee ea whit $38.20 $36.65 
No. 1 common, }4”........ 33.05 32.10 
Wn. ‘3 GOmRe, BW". ca ccecs 23.90 23.85 
23%” 3%” 
ee 38.50 sane 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $31.40 
Box bark strips, dressed ...........+0. 13.90 
No. 2 Air 
Roofers dressed dried* 
8 Are rrr Te ee $21.10 $12.50 
OR ge ES Se a ee 21.10 13.80 
DT csenrtedaensecerwseawan 22.75 14.35 
Se” 25 coed eiemnamewuwaas 27.10 14.85 
*F.. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 815— 


9” 10,12 &14" 16’ 
Se cvvensouaweneees $21.50 $22.50 $23.50 
-? ee a 25.00 26.00 27.50 
OS eee Oe 26.00 27.00 23.50 
ic ho ack sae baa ee bitdattocate 28.50 29.50 31.00 
Eee 29.50 30.50 32.00 
For shipl: ap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 

8” 10’ 12’ 14” 16” 
2x 4” ...$26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $27.00 
a . 24.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
2x 8” 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 
2x10” 25.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 
2x12” ... 26.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 26.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Feb. 25. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” sf 10” 13” 
Cc. selects AL..... $51.20 $51.61 $61.27 $77.00 
D selects AL..... 36.21 37.97 47.53 63.15 
No. 1 common AL 32.00 31.00 40.00 onan 
No. 2 common Al, 25.64 22.90 23.00 29.06 
No. 3 common AL 17.18 16.76 16.81 17.81 
SuHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1...$26.18 No. 2...$17.68 No. 3...$13.00 
Sutacts S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND Wnea— 
C selects AL.. .$60.00 D select AL. ..$46.25 
ee, NR EY clo ne eenee a $27.00 
NO. 4 Coase, GEM, THEW, Bis cevcccccsces 11.00 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND Come, © S$2S— ‘ 
10” 13” 
C selects AL..... $58.00 $68. 00 ..-. $98.00 
D selects AL..... 42.00 43.00 $53.00 84.00 
No. 1 common AL 39.00 39.00 44.00 70.00 
No. 2 common AL 30.57 30.63 30.73 39.58 


No. 3 common AL 19.35 20.50 20.50 26.21 
SeLects 82S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


SS Ce se sbebesecrckesenunsces sane $80.00 
Larch and Fir 

Te. BG, NO bos 6b cesesacws $14.25 

Se ° 0©=—lC he. FH 15.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 21.—List prices of logs: 


Fir: No. 1, $23: No. 2, $17; No. 3, $11. 
et on lower Sound: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $15; 
o. 3, 7 


Norge: On the Upper Sound, there is no estab- 
lished price for Domes fir logs, the only 
grade moving being No. 

Cedar: Rafts of a5, ‘logs only, $12; lum- 


ber logs, $24. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $12@12.50; No. 3, $10@ 
Spruce: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $11. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 24.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 














Finish— Pustery stock— 
1x12” . .$55@60 4/4 ...$24.00@ ey r+ 
1x4—10” ... 45@50 5/4 ... 29.00@30 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 29.00@30. 00 

OE” coscsactee 8/4 ... 29.00@30.00 
1%4x6”, Flat gr. 26.00 Lath 


Vert. gr. 28.00 


are 3.00 
Green box 14.00@16.00 








dar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 


18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
Bevel Siding, 44-inch 
Clear w @ ws 
GE, -ciceveckwonst $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
 scawws seaward 29.00 24.00 20.00 
Pe nos vkceeesans 29.00 24.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
I aig: aud guatack ck me oUawaES $43.00 $32.00 
Ea Ahora ore Sa ued ae bee 53.00 43.00 
EL. care: Ward wed acne we amaaed 62.00 
Pinish, B&better 82S, S48 
or Rough 
EE > tas to ote nae wie ata eke Wires we ea $ 50.00 
ES. Gea a die oi Oe oh ep le ae 55.00 
De” 2565 cci0Kadsneeemn nes en nnaNewe ie 70.00 
DE itchn kane dbawkene aadareawdeen dead 85.00 
DE, Gocch opledew Keke Kew Khe wake eened 90.00 
SY acs at tr a) ecatgave a ate ieee oteraavadie anand 95.00 
CSE SAREE aL SE ea Rear Patri eh eer ee 100.00 
OB A a mere 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
ts SECM wba eciruieawae wane hw een eee $35.00 
ae i a re 40.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and undcr.........:..e0- 55% 
Be. SPOME GENOP GEROE. «occ ceca vcccwceses 45% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- — 
MEE vchscoeeean obsnnesseeeatwass nares 5% 
Clear Lattice, S4S, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin ft. 
RE. hs ah ince be ae oe eee ee ate 
RIED “ach coh ae iluiod eg cs ms Brig rsivoTiasdaaiaad ae Sar eaten al 38 
DL <n aida cpt lorie ols ae eee Kaus ase eee 25 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 19.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $44.00. No. 1 common, $40.00. No. 
2 droppings, $30.00. 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 
Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 





6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch’ 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $52.00 $67.00 $73.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— ; 

Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 


$22.00 
KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 
Tongued and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
.00. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 

10-inch, $27.00. 12-inch, $28.00. 

NoRTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 

B&better, 1x6-inch ................-:: $43.00 

NortTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 

MBBetton, SSEELZ-IMER 22. cccccccscccecs $63.00 

NortTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
ter— 

$48, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $20,00 


2x3- inch, 16-foot, $22.00. Rough, 2x10-inch, 
16-foot, $25. 00; 3x8- inch, 16-foot, $24.00. 








1931 


. 55% 

. 45% 
lis- 

.e+ 5% 

0 lin. ft. 

. » $0.25 

35 

25 


ing are 
t: 

3-inch— 
00. No. 


livery— 
16-inch 
$73.00 


l width, 


h width, 


. 1— 


. $43.00 


$63.00 
2 & bet- 


 $20,00; 
x 10- inch, 
4.00. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
land, Ore., Feb. 24.—I". o. b. mill prices 
a al sales of fir, Feb. 20, 21 and 23, direct 
only, straight and ‘mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr. Cc D 
ee re eae 25 ey $20.00 sana 
a" ee ne seas oer eeee 

Flat Grain Plooring 
4” ateeatarg ee 17.50 16.00 
oo. 22.50 19.75 
Mixed ‘Cutie Plooring 
1x4” ee et _ owes eoce ocee 12.00 
Ceiling 
% x4 18.00 14.50 
a0 Ste eipente 19.00 15.00 
Sep Siding, 1x6” 
ee ose ks Sahl 21.75 19.00 
ar 22.00 19.00 ocean 
ree 12.75 
Pinish, Kiln “priea ‘ont @urfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
er $35.00 $36.25 $51.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Sh, Saree ae $12.25 $13.00 $11.75 $16.25 
ree 7.00 6.50 7.00 10.00 
BE cas nee oe 12.50 5.75 . eae 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18" 20° 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$12.50 $12.75 $14.00 $14.50 $14.50 ... 
6”. 12.00 11.50 13.00 13.50 13.50 $17. 25 $20. 15 
8”, 12.00 12.50 13.50 13.59 13.50 16.50 20.00 
10”, 13.25 13.00 13.75 13.75 14.25 17.50 17.00 
12”. 14.25 14.50 14.50 13.00 14.25 18.75 20.50 
2x4”, 8°, $12.50; 10’, $13.00; 2x6”, 10’, $11.50 
Random 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2216” 32x12” 
No, 2 ....$6.75 $6.00 $7.50 $38.50 $8.00 
No. 3 .... 3.50 4.00 ane. noe wa 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
Sn3 to 4x12” to 30°, surfaced... ..cccceve $15.75 
Cah te 23082" Ce. OH, SOie do scececvvee 12.75 
55 to 12x12” to 40’ surfaced ........¢:; 15.25 
Fir Lath 
Pee: Be: Se ee Mo ich eae ee ee ee ea 2.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 19’ 
__._ aa cer rate er rere ee Lo 
TR <5 oie dic wk tie we ele K Rie Hapa wo atenean areas 26.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 21.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mills are as follows: 





First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
SN WONG KEE i: c5nco'c:« eine bine awancwe'e $1.40@2.00 
ES ere ent eS) 1.55 @2.20 
oo A. aera oan 2.15 @3.00 
Eurekas, SE MS oil és ire wees 2.35@2.95 
a ative geieaiealanaes 3.05 @3.75 
se, eee “eee eT 6.50 @7.00 
pemennion. 6/6, 16? cwiceccicwens 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.45@2.00 $1.45@2.00 
Extra cle yr See 1.65 @2.20 1.60 @ 2.30 
XXXKX 5/2 .......... 2.20@3.00 2.05 @3.00 
mureka OT Oe ee 2.60@ 3.00 

WREOCTIONG 2... oo + cases 3.15 @3.75 3.15 @3.75 
Royals, 24”, A grade... 7.00@7.50 


Dimension, 5/2, 16”.... 2.35 @ 2.60 2.50 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


MOON tae, GSS. «mics cs co cnswcews ‘ 
oo. . $1.45 @2.00 
75% premium clears............. 2.05 @2.40 
29% premium clears............. 1.95 @2.50 
XXXXX (5 5/2 DOUTROUNS . . » sce ce ewse 2.25@3.00 
Seveinen (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
NIE COS ye eee arta, 3.25 @ 3.75 
oo, ROR a NAmb pt: 7.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Common stars, 6/2............eeee- 0 
qommnon ee a O : S ercane ny 90@1.15 
4 mmon ES eodaluuoaemwarnenie 1.20@1.75 
No les ates 5.25 @5.75 
MS DOCTOR go ioc ins.c occ mcoee as 2.00 @2.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$0.90@1.00 $0.90@1.00 


common Stars, 5/2.... .90@1.15 1.00@1.25 
Rommon clears ....... 1.25 @1.75 1.35@1.75 
0. 2 perfections...... 1.85 @2.75 2.00 @2.75 
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CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1- 
inch stock only, were reported by the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation during January: 

California White Pine 

No.1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No.3 clr. 
an widths— 
/4 


a - $57.90 $54.75 $35.80 $27.55 
es ee 57.70 55.25 36.85 41.85 
2a 55.65 46.35 28.20 41.80 
De. i cxwneaeen 66.65 56.05 36.95 50.60 

California Sugar Pine 
 ¢ Sere 90.55 76.60 57.05 37.55 
0 eer 83.40 70.25 52.30 52.55 
| era 84.00 59.25 40.65 51.70 
Baik sities 94.70 75.40 59.50 62.80 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$19.95 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 27.00 No. 2 No. 3 
No, 2, 6/4xa.w.. 18.70 6” ....$23.90 $16.15 
Panel, C&better 8” . 22.05 16.15 
16"xa.w. ..... 51.05 10” . 21.80 16.10 
Sugar Pine Shop 13” . 27.80 15.65 
Inch, common...$26.70 Box— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 35.80 SS Pere $19.85 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 21.80 Mixed ‘box 18.15 
White Fir Bev. Siding, %*%x6”— 
C&btr., all sizes.$46.85 B&better $31.40 
- 1» pam — De: wate uneaes 28.45 
x - scwkae ° — 
No. 2&btr. dimen., —_ 
lf&xaw. .... 11.45 = : teteees .< 
ee ee ™ 1 aim, 20 
po 1 Da tilaatinw 18. 
XBW. on te ee ecescs. 16.40 
cake oes t 
GPOMG.: cee ces 39.45 Douglas Pir 
CFO. ccccase 53.70 Cé&better ...... $39.70 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch . 4” 6” 8” ” ad 
D&btr., 6-16’.$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 


btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 § 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29. ? 29.50 29.50 29.50 
5&6/4, 6-16— 4”&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Bre rrerr ee $66.00 S68. 00 $71.00 $81.00 
ee : Saeeeee 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
ee een 8.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


: 5 
For 5/&6/4 in No. 2,.4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; - _—_ add $6; 10- inch, ‘add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; 3, . > and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, Noa $8; "No. 4, $4. 
§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
sone including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, d for 18- and 20- foot, $2; other lengths, :. 
Bevel siding, %4-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
rw but not over 20 percent shorter B= 
D&btr., ¥% inch. .$28.00 FE, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 a 21.00 
mem, grnee and pine, 4- foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by ey -wt soft pine mills 
during the week ended Feb. 21 





Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $61.00 $59.50 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 32.00 31.00 
San er eae 27.00 oie 
Gk Be wane mura Ge dendskmacan > 20.00 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $31.00 
Drop siding, Bé&better, 1x6”............ 32.00 
Finish and Moldings 
Pintsh, B&better, 155810" ......cccccved $46.00 
Finish, B&better, 5/4x5&10”............ 60.00 
Ce GC TH, FN bk cecS sce ereeeosen 52.00 


Discount on moldings, ig” and under.... 52% 


”“ and over.... 40% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, eee $27.50 
Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’.......... 23.00 
Shiplap, No. "2, 1x 3” alcak ean wb ee deem Caceres 16.00 

Dimension 
ie... 3, Ge Or Bi Oe isk oe ciewccwies $17.50 
2x 4” LS Aor . 21.00 
2x 12”: OE tine oye cee ae 30.00 
No. 2, = x a. ene 16.00 
a 3 3 ewer ere: 21.00 
Lath 

Wie: Bx WR PF icadcccvesanes Peo | 
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APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Feb. 24.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 


PLAIN WHITE Co 








4/4 8/4 
a OTT Tee #95100 s1i0@i15 ee 
No. 1 com.&sel. 48 @ 53 63@ 68 70@ 7 
No. 2 com..... 34@ 36 40@ 45 
No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy 40@ 42 55@ 57 60@ 62 
PLAIN RED OaAK— 
SS Per rrr 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 com 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
ae eee 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com..... 43@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com..... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

WOT cccce 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 
ee 90@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel 70@ 75 80 90 95@105 

“SS (eer 48@ 52 55@ 60 60@ 65 
. 33@ 36 40@ 43 45@ 48 
\ a re 24@ 26 28@ 30 29@ 31 

MAPLE— 
Pie -invenencee 75@ 78 78@ 83 84@ 87 
No. 1 com.&sel. 47@ 50 55@ 60 64@ 69 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 43 40@ 43 41@ 44 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 


basis, on oak flooring: 
1$x2%4” 39x14” %x2” %x1h” 


Clear qtd. wht..$101.00 $93.00 $84.00 $59.00 
Clear qtd. red.. 73.00 69.00 64.00 59.00 
Select qtd. wht. 72.00 60.00 48.00 45.00 
Select qtd. red.. 60.00 55.00 48.00 46.00 
Clear pln. wht.. 78.00 58.00 56.00 44.00 
Clear pln. red... 66.00 58.00 54.00 48.00 


Select pln wht. 53.00 48.00 38.00 37.00 


Select pln. red.. 52.00 49.00 38.00 37.00 
Mo. 1 WEE. wcese 33.00 32.00 24.00 23.00 
mm 2 COBks ess 33.00 32.00 24.00 23.00 
No. 2 mixed.... 21.00 20.00 10.00 10.00 

%x2” %x1%” 
Cheer COG, WHE 6 oc osc ccncsracenes $91.50 $89.50 
a ee ee” res ee eee ee 87.50 89.50 
ee SS ee ere rrr eS 70.50 67.50 
Oe ee ee er er 70.50 67.50 
Ce S,. WEiincc.crcrctrccvewe ds 64.50 64.50 
ON eres ee 59.50 59.50 
OO SOE Terre 56.50 55.50 
ee Gs a ks cas censanwens 53.50 53.50 
eS Se | Ae rrr ee 33.50 31.50 
EB Re reer cee 33.50 31.50 
OE ee rere re ee 15.50 15.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }j-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring ewe! acturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 








Feb. 
First Second Third 
SE. acadir pane as $69.30 $61.71 $36.70 
END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 
Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 


mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 


ag METER CCT $115.00 $ 90.00 
DO lag ccaaes cos gawvecepes 120.00 95.00 
rer er ere Te 125.00 100.00 
BES wcrecccdsrdoveeogseaes 130.00 105.00 
TOPE cc ccrecvnecescceneses 150.00 125.00 
BOE Ksesqreseencsicsneeees 160.00 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—Prices on Ameri- 
= beg Boga f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


” ; Wide: 4/4, $225; 5/4, $235; 6/4, 
$248; “a/4 °$5 
ect: a "$145; 5/4, $150; 6/4, $155; 8/4, 


1 common: 


No. 4/4, $70; 5/4, $85; 6/4, $100; 
8/4, — 15. 


No, 2 common: 
8/4, $45. 


4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $40; 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern 























hardwoods received during the week ended Feb. 17, Chicago basis: 





4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED RED GUM— Rep OAK— 
Ee © 8 8a Oy ceeceenesens Séeeedanens Qtd. No. 1 : 
Es © i Vivocliatoas wiaslawaaneen Sale Mer Eee Gesel. . 26+ GS20 cette seen e cee ee ee eeees nos eeecah 
‘ = Pin. FAS... 55.00@ 67.50 65.00 | Vwicccceccaee 74.00@ 890) 
oe Fan ‘one i ee No. 1&sel. 38.25@ 44.00 ............ 58.50 19.25@ 697° 
‘ [acs Cee #4  __ perevasacees ) Z.é0 y . ¢ ited 
a. the chee paee oT e eres 61 65.50 — _—- se adn, SPRCHELATEES. “huweneeaeees 19.00 
Pin. FAS... 76.25@ Oe Ee No. 2.... 29. 58) eee 
ee eee diner” 5% Pe SED carscsianees nskvederenes 
No. 2. 28.75 30.25 MIXED OAK— 
i ae aoe ; ee erie re ee Mt ere eee ae SE OS ee meer eerd 7 area 
Sap GuM— a ee. See OG Sct nawnee Aaeapeeemaees iene 
Qtd. FAS... 51.75@ 53.25 53.00@ 64.00 .........0.. oe I Gace ogee” “Sia waa ae we ai 60.50 65.00 Por 
No. 1&sel. 42.00 37.50 35.00@ 38.00 35.00@ 42.25 AsH— 
7 FAS ...... ors ae eens 80.50 
o ¢ oe BOBO + ij —  _ -=é=§=§eveteeeeesee S88 eeeeese e8eeneeeeese y 9 20H 75 ” r 
2. ee hk! eee O. Beware ENR ESs cai 
No. 1&sel. PN So kad 34.00@ 35.00 ............ BEECH— 
No. 2.... SEEN ciesivucaaa siteries eotiee cose KAS. ...... 5G weet eee tenes ceneccensens 51.25@ 58.50 
eR ESE PFET Peet L eS HS eee tae eg aera No. 1&sel 10.50@ METS cece cree e cecrecenes 56.25@ 43.50 
BLuack GumM— 2 a | ne 24.25@ ry 
td. FAS... 47.25 3.25 re HICKORY— 
Q No. 1&sel. + 25, —  .. o4 ee a ee fe eee GTI ee a. tng sual ora ener 50.75 
TUPELO— CoTTON WooD— 
Pin. box bds. 30x bds. : 
RE he 13-17"... > -<npbaaagud@ad. “etieleweeae eens 
FAS. .... 40.00 ae 06mltC<CS~:t MS —“( i B AS, 13 - 
in Siete OOM a7 50 &wadr. aor 54.00 - Waeiewaneen Kaee senna 
No 9 92 50) 94.295@ 25.75 a txes-ed CY, Fa i cic ete E gacse one 
oe ag nha — — = —h— i RRR RR HA No. 1&sel... 28.75@ 38.75 3350 °° llliliiiiiil iittins 
WHITE OAK— a Bexrses SEE TN Geocccivevies Anadecseinee “magcn len 
Qt4. Ho. 1 _ ” SYCAMORE— 
gg OS: > cove CEOO teen eceeens Pln. FAS... .eeeeeeeeee  tereeeeeeeee teeeeeeeeees 53.75 
4 » & « Oat eeceeeseeeeres Se eeeseeseee eee eeeeseees To 2 a > ofr 
Pin. FAS... 70.00@ 82.50 ....... Fee 06 $9.00@115.00 No. 1&s¢ Re ec elie nt soma” (ieeee ss oe Sete | foal ai, aoe + fo 
No. 1&sel. 44.75@ 50.00 46.00@ 61.25 51.25@ 65.25 68.00 ee —- Sal 16S METERED OMS KAERER ORES EA lane warcnlemae 26.75 
No. 1com. 45.00@ 46.50 ............ 57.00 FAS 5450@ 55.25 60.00 
"ee apps tr OE 8 eeeenas 51.00@ 57.00 2 alii i. or A a aca 
No. 3, fig. 27.50@ 28.50 MAGNOLIA 
Pop iy di le a il i aN lia BAB  anccces i ee 19.00@ 53.75 48.25 
Pl N ' No. 1&sel 33.75 37.75 37.75 ae 
Pai. rs wd.116.50 Se. “Moveas 25.50@ 26.00 26.00@ 27.50 26.00 26.00 
 & . ——_— i + @ C2 08860668008 is@¢@e2602 6086060 eo CeO Se TACOS 
FAS. .... $2.50 92.50 ON ed es CHERRY— . 
NS SPO rere 50.00@ 51.00 50.00@ 50.25 48.75@ 50.00 Toe run... 45.00 (ee eeecceceee cee eeeeeeees 
No. 1&sel. 57.00@ 62.00 58.25 63.75 68.25 PECAN— 
a SOO, See GOT e SOOO BIER secscdackeve§ saerencesvee arr aarante Ste aes nc ite et eke i De Ge ~ oe i le 56.25@ 58.25 
ee, on eews wee 32.00 ES cen ee, ea eee cere ater Poem are pen aL Preys EE 41.25@ 43,25 
I gi Oa I ele DE Dhateueleritenneteae Guaccewenne cas ecnmieu bese 31.25 
e ’ Schedules are reported offered the last few 
days around $11.75@12.50 off page 11%, At- 
is Ce & a r oa epor oy lantic differentials, c. i. f. Boston. 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 25 DOUGLAS FIR 
NORTHERN PINE 3 under their asking prices. Stocks have un- CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—Distributers of Doug- 
dergone further reductions. Not a few mills las fir here will not commit themselves as to 


BUFFALA, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Most buyers of 
northern pine and other woods are restrict- 
ing their purchases to immediate needs, and 


keeping their stocks down to a minimum. 
the mill stocks in this wood are small, it is 
believed by wholesalers that a firm market 
will develop as soon as increased demand for 
lumber begins. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, 
spruce 


As 


24.—The 
prices 
are 
yard 
lengths 
2x10-inch 


MASS., Feb. 
market is dull and 
Ordinary frame _ schedules 
$36@37 and prices for 
vary widely. In random 
can be had at $32, and 
quoted at $36 and even $35. Merchantable 
covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and 
up, DIS, have sagged to $28@29. Some ran- 
dom length 1x6- and 7-inch matched boards 
are selling at $33@34. Really plump 2-inch 
furring is quoted $27@28. Price of 1%-inch 
1%-inch are $3@3.25. 


lath is firm at $4, while 2 
HARDWOODS 


eastern 
are weak. 
offered at 
dimension 
2x8-inch 
has been 


base 


CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—Despite the continued 
unsettled condition of the market hardwood 
distributers here are maintaining a cheerful 
tone, apparently confident the price difficul- 


ties will not continue long. Several this week 
reported better sales volume, and others told 
of an increased number of inquiries, mainly 
from furniture factories and industrial plants. 
Many of the inquiries seem to indicate a de- 
on the part of buyers to snap up, if 
possible, some of the remarkable bargains in 
hardwoods which now are being offered. Oak 
flooring dropped $2 in most items this week. 


sire 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 24.—A _ positive 
firming up of hardwood price lists, and a 
narrowing of the wide differences in quota- 
tions, are reported. It was nothing uncom- 
mon to hear of a spread of $5, $10 and even 
$15, but the spread is now $1 or $2, with pro- 
ducers turning down business offered even at 


are getting back into production. Foreign 
trade shows no improvement, 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Common 
lumber for repair work and concrete forms is 
in better demand, and prices are more stable 
though no higher. Shiplap, joists, studding 
and boards are moving fairly well, and there 


is a good local and suburban business, and a 
fair trade from up-State retailers. The out- 
look is brighter, although building is slow 
to recover in these parts. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Hardwood de- 
mand has not improved to any marked ex- 
tent lately, although some increase in in- 


quiries is giving encouragement to whole- 
salers. Consuming plants expect to be in 
the market for a fair amount of stock in the 
near future. Prices are on an unsatisfac- 
tory basis in a number of woods. 
HOUSTON, TEX., Feb, 23.—Hardwood trade 
is practically at a standstill. About the only 
business is from automobile manufacturers. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—Very little northern 
hemlock is moving in this territory, due to 
both the absence of demand and the presence 
of West Coast competition, but that which 
is being ordered is being sold at an average 
of $9 off the list. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Demand for hem- 
lock is normal for the season. There is less 
lumber on hand than-in either 1929 or 1930, 
an’? retailers are generally forced to ask for 
prompt deliveries. There have been no re- 
cent price changes, 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb..24.—Clipped eastern 
and northern hemlock. boards are $28, and 
random $27. Uncertainty about cargo rates 
is restricting dealing in western hemlock, 
and quotations are--weak and _ irregular. 


any definite trend, one way or the other, say- 
ing rather that the volume rises and falls 
from week to week, but this week they did 
seem a bit more cheery of mien, and several 
told of added inquiry and a few of an in- 
creased number of orders. The price levels 


remain about the same. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Spot demand for 
Douglas fir is not as _ satisfactory as had 
been hoped for, on the basis of inquiries 
earlier in the year, but wholesalers report a 
gradual improvement, with no changes in 
prices in the last fortnight. Most of the in- 
coming stock finds a buyer without delay, 


and there is no distress lumber on the harbor. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 24.—With the ad- 
vances in quotations caused by the raise in 
ocean freight rates, Douglas fir prices are 
decidedly above those named for competitive 


stocks produced in the East, which are getting 


the preference. The range of values on the 
eastern stocks, according to the fir mills, 


when substantial in- 
been made without an 
parity with fir. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 23.—There 
much demand for Douglas fir; although ii- 
quiries keep coming in, few sales are made. 
Prices are holding steady, or moving within 
a narrow range. Seattered lots are being 
moved to the middle West, some in mixed 


| CYPRESS 


RALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 24.—A better feel- 
ing prevails in the market for ordinary grades 
of cypress. Inquiry is on the increase, and 
some sizable orders have been booked. The 
rather large stocks held at mills are being 
reduced. High grade Gulf stocks continue to 
resist pressure for concessions. Stocks in the 
yards here are being kept up. 


has not gone up, even 
might have 
actual approach to 


creases 





is not 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Badly mixed 
earlots of cypress finish and factory lumber 
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are being bought. Some orders come from 
y wholesalers for interior trim and 
siding. Prices are being stabilized, and the 
market situation is distinctly improved. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—Industrial plants are 
the principal market source of orders for 
western pines nowadays, but these orders are 
too scattering and small for comfort, dis- 
tributers say. Retailers are buying only as 
absolute necessity dictates, and, as one selier 
remarked, “They seem to resent having to 
puy even that little amount.” Prices, how- 
ever, are maintained firmly. 


eastern 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Demand for Idaho 
and Pondosa pines continues fairly light, with 
stocks of the leading grades scarce. Whole- 
salers predict they will have difficulty in sup- 
plying spring trade unless the mills get busy. 
Shipments of late have not been heavy. Prices 
are still holding recent advances, 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 23.—Line yards 
and industrials both came into the market 
for western pines last week, and a little 
better sales were reported. Inquiry was 
fairly good, but was regarded as more or less 
as a test of prices. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Western pine 
prices are Showing a little increased firmness, 
especially those of better grades, Retailers 
and users are carrying very small stocks. 
A gradual improvement in building and in- 
dustrial activity is expected in the near 


future, SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—The continuance of un- 
expectedly mild weather is regarded with 
hope by local distributers of southern pine, 
who think it may have a stimulating effect on 
building. In spite of dire prediction and awful 
reports to the contrary there is some new 
building being done, retailers say, in the out- 
lying residential sections. Some distributers 
this week reported a little better sales 
volume, and nearly all told of a better tone 
to the market. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Gradual improve- 
ment in demand continues, with wholesalers’ 
stocks low and comparatively little lumber 
coming out of the South. Prices have stiff- 
ened somewhat of late, in the face of difficult 
competition. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 22.—Southern 
hardwood prices are irregular and inclined to 
be weaker. Top grades of ash, maple and 
red oak are Gum 
Dimension is more active 
and more stable in price, there being much 
improved inquiry from auto plants and furni- 
ture factories for both oak and gum. The 
outlook for oak and gum squares is more 
promising. 


being sold at concessions. 
is almost as weak. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 23.—Houston lum- 
ber concerns have been receiving numerous 
inquiries from industrial concerns and retail 
yards all over the country. General yard 
stocks are those principally mentioned. Prices 
are unchanged, but expected to show a firmer 
tendency soon, 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 24.—The longleaf 
pine market has been strengthening. Pro- 
ducers have been able to dispose of their sup- 
plies with reasonable promptness. Marked 
preference is being shown for Georgia pine 
by many lumber. In the North 
Carolina pine trade there are indications that 
a revival in demand is not far off, though 
buyers are very cautious. No longer are the 
producers ready to take orders at any price 
Which a buyer may offer. Stocks have under- 
gone further reduction and are now quite low. 


users of 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 23.—Retail yards 
are buying quite liberally of southern pine. 
Prices are off somewhat on several items. All 
upper grade finish and dimension has been 
marked down about $1. Inquiry is good, and 
Some of it dealt with some large amounts, 
but it is a little difficult to reach a price 
agreement. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—Wholesale yards 
are finding some business in plank and heavy 
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timbers wanted for large public construction 
jobs. There is little call for roofers and 
prices are somewhat weaker; 8-inch air dried 
are now offered at $23.50@24. B&better par- 
tition is quoted $38.50@41.75. Low prices for 
1x4-inech shortleaf and top for longleaf floor- 
ing: B&better rift, $67@80; C rift, $52@60; 
B and better flat, $38.50@45.25. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NIEW YORK, Ieb. 23.—West Coast shingles 
are not in heavy demand, but stocks are con- 
siderably under those of a year ago, and 
spring business is expected to be on a much 
better footing that last year’s. Lath stocks 
in the hands of wholesalers are diminishing 
gradually. Lath prices have stiffened in the 
last two weeks, and further advances are re- 
garded as certain. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 23.—Most sales 
of shingles and lath are in mixed cars. A 
few straight cars of shingles were sold to 
Texas retail yards last week. Lath demand 
is very light. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—The boxboard 
market is quiet. Operators find it hard to 
secure more than $24 f. o. b. Boston for log 
run round edge white pine boxboards, inch, 
on new contracts and some lots left over 
from last season have sold for as little as 
$20@21. A buyer paying under $22 is taking 
a chance of receiving a substantial propor- 
tion of culls, however. Most box and shook 
plants are running 40 or 50 percent below 
capacity and some are closed. A few report 
orders picking up. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 24.—Dealers’ light 
yard stocks of clapboards are ample to sup- 
ply the slender current requirements. Offer- 
ings of eastern spruce and native white pine 
clapboards are light, and prices keep fairly 
steady. Some sellers are urgently seeking 
business in clapboards from the West Coast, 
and offering concessions, particularly on red 
cedar. 











THOMAS BENTON CLARK, retired lumber- 
man, manufacturer and banker of McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., died suddenly on Friday morn- 
ing, Feb. 6, at his home in that city. Mr. 
Clark had been in failing health for a num- 
ber of years. He was 71 years old. He was 
one of the leaders in developing his section 
of Tennessee, heading a number of lumber 
and manufacturing firms and banking insti- 
tutions. He was one of the organizers of 
the First National Bank at Rockwood and 
was instrumental in forming the First Na- 
tional Bank at Manchester. Mr. Clark was 
born and reared in Van Buren County, Ten- 
nessee, and was educated at Burritt College, 
Spencer, Tenn. When a young man he went 
to Manchester to make his home and there 
organized and operated the Manchester Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturer of hardwood 
lumber. He moved to McMinnville in 1910, 
when the Manchester Manufacturing Co. was 
transferred to that point now operating as 
wagon stock and automobile plant. For a 
number of years he was active head of the 
McMinnville Manufacturing Co., operating a 
hardwood lumber mill and oak flooring plant, 
and he was director of that company at the 
time of his death. He was also a director of 
the Atlanta Oak Flooring Co. at Atianta, Ga., 
in which his brother, D. E. Clark, is also in- 
terested. A sister, Mrs. Walter Cheers, lives 
at Dayton, Tenn. 





SAMUEL L. GOTTLIEB, of Bound Brook, 
N. J., vice president of the L. D. Cook Lumber 
Co., and president of the S. L. Gottlieb Co., 
box manufacturer for the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, fell dead on Sunday, Feb. 22, aboard 
the Morgan liner Dixie. He was returning 
from New Orleans. First news of his death 
came in a radio message received in Bound 
3rook by his son, William. Samuel Gottlieb 
had been south on a pleasure trip and the 
brief news said heart disease had caused 
death. Mr. Gottlieb was 50 years old and 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. He went to 
Bound Brook sixteen years ago when the 
Johns-Manville people erected a plant at 
Manville. He was active in civic affairs in 
3ound Brook and was president of Home 
Sites (Inc.), a real estate firm. He was also 
president of the Middlebrook Building & Loan 
Association, and was a director of the First 
National Bank of Manville. Besides his son, 
three daughters survive. 


CLARENCE M. JONES, for many years 
associated with the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., died at his home 
there on Feb. 21 at the age of 81. He was 
considered one of the leading white pine 
authorities of the country. Mr. Jones was 
born in Elmira, N. Y., the son of a lumber- 
man, and had been engaged in the trade for 
63 vears. He was a partner with his brotner, 
R. T., in the Elmira lumber firm of C. M. & 
R. T. Jones, and later in Doone & Jones. In 
1903 he went to North Tonawanda and was 
actively engaged in the business there until 
a year and a half ago, being general super- 
intendent. Surviving are a widow and one 
son, S. Raymond Jones, his brother, R. : 
Jones, and a sister, Miss Ida Jones, also of 
Elmira. 


JOHN O. MOEN, 84 years old, died in 
Rhinelander, Wis., Feb. 22. He was a pioneer 
lumberman of northern Wisconsin, for thir- 
teen years operating a sawmill at Moen’s 
Lake. He had also served as president of the 
First National Bank of Rhinelander for many 
years, and was chairman of the board up to 


NECROLOGICAL REC 








the time of his death. A native of Norway, 
Mr. Moen went to Wisconsin in 1866 and for 
more than 20 years followed the lumber busi- 
ness in Portage County. He is survived by 
his wife, two daughters, Mrs. Henry Steollen- 
berg, of Nelsonville, Wis., and Mrs. Albert 
Lutz, of Amherst, Wis., and one son, Oscar, 
of Rhinelander. 


MRS. SARAH L. SMITH, wife of Mason 
M. Smith, of the Dock & Mill Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., died in the DeGraff Memor- 
ial Hospital there on Feb. 22 as the result of 
burns suffered when her clothing caught fire 
while she was baking in the kitchen of her 
home. She was the daughter of the late 
Captain George A. Ross and Hannah L. Ross, 
of Detroit, Mich. Besides her husband, she 
is survived by a son, Mason R. Smith, who is 
a student at Amherst College, also by three 
brothers. 


THOMAS E, DAY, 62 years old, of Greens- 
burg, Ind., died at Vicksburg, Miss., where 
he had gone for his health. Mr. Day went to 
Greensburg in 1903 and was widely known 
as a dealer in lumber and hardwood. He 
was born in Ripley County, Indiana. His 
father, Thomas G. Day, 90 years old, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, survives. He also is 
survived by a widow, two sons, two daugh- 
ters, one brother and five sisters. He was 
a Scottish Rite Mason and the funeral seryv- 
ices were conducted by that order. 


RALPH GATES, aged 31, manager of the 
Evansville Lumber Co., Evansville, Wis., for 
the last five years, died early Tuesday morn- 
ing, Feb. 17, in Albuquerque, N. M. Mr. Gates 
had been in failing health for the last six 
months, and left with his wife for New Mex- 
ico in November. He was married to Miss 
Ester Tishendorf, of Elkhorn, Wis., last June. 
Surviving are his wife, his parents and one 
sister. His parents reside in Fall River, Wis., 
where the funeral services were held. 


MRS. E. A. FITCHETT, wife of E. A. 
Fitchett, manager of the Standard Planing 
Mills & Lumber Co., Sudbury, Ont., died there 
recently of heart failure. Her sor Lorne 
Fitchett found the lifeless body of his mother 
on his return from school. Mrs. Fitchett was 
48 years of age and for some years resided 
in Toronto. She is survived by her husband, 
two daughters and one son. 


HEZZELTINE WITHAM, pioneer Minne- 
sota lumberman, builder of the first sawmill 
in the Black Hills, whom the Chippewa 
Indians called “Shingauk Ogama,” or “the 
Tall Pine Boss,” died Feb. 18 at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. H. F. Hinrichs, of St. Paul, 
Minn. Mr. Witham was 85 years old. Funeral 
services were held at the Hinrichs residence 
Feb. 21 and burial was at Hastings, Minn. 


R. B. NEWBURY, general manager of the 
Mid-West Lumber Co., Mankato, Kan., died 
in e hospital at Concordia, Kan., of acute ap- 
pendicitis on Feb. 23. Mr. Newbury leaves a 
widow, one son and one daughter. Funeral 
services were held at the home in Mankato 
on Thursday, Feb. 26. 





JOHN J. MAHAN, of the El Paso Sash & 
Door Co., El Paso, Tex., died on Feb. 12. He 
was born at Hempstead, Tex., Nov. 27, 1895. 
A widow, Mrs. Lillie Rose Mahan, survives, 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 








Commends Retail Distribution of 
Treated Lumber 


Erik Strindberg, architect of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has commended the program of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization sponsor- 
ing the retail distribution of treated lumber in 
that State so small consumers may obtain 
quantities commensurate with home building 
needs. 

| have for many been 
chemically treated lumber 
doubt but that it is a very necessary measure 
in certain parts of a building, said Mr. 
Strindberg Sills and joists in first floor con- 
struction usually close to or in 
with the ground 


years familiar with 


and there is no 


are contact 
These members are apt to 


absorb moisture and decay and insect attack 


may develop. The preservative treatment of 
lumber is a reliable means of combatting 
these contingencies. I consider the use of 
chemically treated lumber excellent building 


practice 


Mr. Strindberg added that treated lumber 
was specified for the sills and joists of one of 
Portsmouth’s finest residences which he de- 
signed for Harry E. Taylor. The treated lum- 
ber was supplied through the Wood Utilization 
Committee’s plan of retail distribution in which 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
and the Service Bureau of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association are co-operating. 

While advocating the use of treated lumber, 
the National Committee at the same time points 
out that there are a number of naturally durable 
woods which will give satisfactory service with- 
out treatment. Preservative treatment is recom- 
mended chiefly for the less durable species. 





Progress in Public Building Projects 


President Hoover Monday transmitted to 
Congress allocations for public building projects 
aggregating $20,105,000. These are the first 
allocations made under the provisions of the 
I“lliott bill, approved last week by the President, 
increasing from $315,000,000 to $415,000,000 
the total of authorized building projects outside 
of the District of Columbia. 

Together with other allocations totalling $49,- 
515,000, those sent in Monday are to be in- 
cluded in the second deficiency bill, now being 
prepared by the House appropriations com- 
mittee. With funds already appropriated, these 
additions are intended to help speed up the 10- 
year lederal public building program so it may 
be completed in about five years, and to get as 
many projects under way as possible in the im- 
mediate future as an aid to employment. 

The allocations under the recent authoriza- 
tion leave $80,120,000 yet to be definitely as- 
signed to specific projects. 

Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment, 
announced today that 38 States will expend 
more than $650,000,000 for State highways dur- 
ing the current year from funds now available. 
Further construction amounting to more than 
$225,000,000 will be undertaken this year by 
these same States provided present plans are 
ratified by the several State legislatures. 

The House Monday passed the Elliott bill 
authorizing appropriations aggregating $45,000,- 
000 for purchase and construction of branch 
postoffices in various cities in order to eliminate 
high rentals paid for the use of such property. 
The bill also covers garages for housing postal 
vehicles in cities where such quarters are now 
rented. 

Another bill that went through the House 
Monday authorizes appropriations aggregating 
$12,500,000 for additional hospital, domiciliary 
and outpatient facilities for World War _ vet- 
erans. 

A third bill carries an authorization of $2,- 
850,000 for new construction and improvements 


at several branches of the National Soldiers’ 
Home. 

The House likewise passed on motion of Rep. 
Kahn a Senate bill giving the consent of the 
Federal Government for the construction by 
California of a bridge to cost $75,000,000 and 
upwards across San Francisco Bay and Goat 
Island to Oakland. 


Tells Army Officers of Wood's Uses 


The Army consumes millions of feet of lum- 
ber—both in peace and war times—and it is 
therefore evident that the question of intelligent 
wood-using methods and efficient purchasing 
practice is of considerable importance to Uncle 
Sam's military organization. 

Axel H. Oxholm, chairman of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, so advised the 
Army Industrial College in a recent address. 

Lieut. Col. W. A. McCain, commandant of 
the college, in presenting Mr. Oxholm, stated 


Redwood for Flood Control 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 23.—When “Ole 
Man River” rises again to test the strength of 
the earthen levees flanking its banks in the lower 
reaches it will meet with a new variety of ob- 
stacle, or rather an obstacle made of a new 
variety of wood to its experience. During the 
last year the U. S. Army engineers in charge 
of flood control work on the Mississippi River 
turned to redwood as a material for use in the 
construction of revetments. The redwood used 
was shipped from California in squares and 
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Showing how redwood is used in Mississippi 
River revetment work 


manufactured at the Bogalusa plant of the 
Great Southern Lumber Company. 

The revetment, as illustrated in the accom- 
panying photograph, is akin to a board fence 
erected outside of the levee and backed by it. 
The function of this board fence is to prevent 
the river current from washing the face of a 
newly built dirt levee or a levee built in a 
section where it is deemed expedient not to ex- 
pose it to washing. In some sections willows 
are planted on the “batture” outside of the 
levees, but where this can not be done, the re- 
vetment serves the purpose. 

During the last year 600,000 feet of redwood 
was used by the engineers in the construction 
of revetments at Belle Chasse, Harlem, and 
West Point de la Hache, all within 40 miles 
of New Orleans. The revetment at Belle 
Chasse protects about a mile of levee. The 
boards used were 2x8, 2x10, and 2x12 inch, these 
being placed vertically on the framing made of 
8x10 posts, 6x8 stringers, and 4x8-inch braces. 
In future work some 1x8, 1x10 and 1x12-inch 
will be used for board facing, it was stated. 
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that the officers attending the course were re. 
cruited from every part of the country and that 
their message of good wood-using practices 
would have a wide application. 

Mr. Oxholm explained how wood is made 
more serviceable through chemical treatment to 
resist the effect of fire, insects and decay, He 
gave the assembled officers the latest informa- 
tion on improved wood construction methods 
now being studied by the National Committee 
and spoke of their application for Army use, 

The grade-marking of lumber, he said, is the 
most progressive step in lumber merchandising 
taken during the last quarter of a century. This 
system has already been approved by the Fed- 
eral Government and is steadily gaining head- 
way as the consumer’s guaranty of quality in his 
lumber purchases. 

In conclusion Mr. Oxholm stated that the 
entire lumber industry appreciates the splendid 
attitude of the War Department in adjusting its 
lumber specifications as closely as possible to 
industrial standards. 





TRANSPORTATION 











Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
Feb. 14, 1931, totaled 720,689 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 34,899 cars (decrease of 1,541 
below the preceding week); grain, 41,279 cars; 
livestock, 23,046 cars; coal, 148,209 cars; coke, 
9,192 cars; ore, 5,899 cars; merchandise, 212,610 
cars, and miscellaneous, 245,555 cars. 





Reparation Orders of Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a supplemental order in Docket 
No. 8819—West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion et al. vs. Boston & Albany Railroad Co., 
Director General, As Agent, et al.—awarding 
upward of $8,000 to the Hammond Lumber 
Co. as reparation on numerous carload ship- 
ments of knocked down sash, also of common 
unglazed doors, in straight door carloads, and 


common unglazed doors, sash set up or 
knocked down in mixed carloads with each 
other or with lumber and lumber products 


from Pacific coast groups to Trunk Line and 
New England territories. 

This is an old case, decided long ago ini- 
tially, with supplemental reports fixing the 
amount of reparation to various shippers. The 
order now issued will probably conclude the 
proceeding. Interest runs back as far as 1915, 
the shipments having moved between 1915 and 
1923. 

An order the 


issued by commission in 


Docket No. 21524, awards to the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., $13,723.66, with interest, as repa- 
ration on account of unreasonable rates 


charged for the transportation of lumber, eX- 
vessel from the Pacific coast, in carloads from 
Boston, Mass., and New London, Conn., to des- 
tinations on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford road in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and New York, 

The same order directs payment of $3,302.44 
be paid to the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. 4s 
reparation on similar shipments. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 1343 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the rate 
of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,765,402. Wheel or pulley for bandsaws. An- 
drew G. Carter, Grand Rapids, Mich., assignor to 
Carter Products Co., same place. 

1,765,403. Wheel or pulley for bandsaws. An- 
drew G. Carter, Grand Rapids, Mich., assignor to 
Carter Products Co., same place. 

1,765,733. Power driven saw. Joseph om. 
Rockford, Il., assignor to Mattison Machine Works, 
same place. 

1,761,249. Saw supporting device. 
Auvil, Ryderwood, Wash. 

1,761,425. Tree lifter. 
Neb. 


Daniel M. 


Fred Buehler, Lincolf, 

















